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PREFACE. 



illlS Tolume was commenced many 
years ago, in the year 1854, when 
the Anthor was at Oxford, by the 
gathering together of materials, notes 
and memoranda, made in the course 
of reading and inquiry. The valu- 
able Libraries of Sir Thomas Bodley, 
the Oxford Architectural Society, and St. Edmund Hall, 
enabled him to provide a vast amount of information 
and many curious details of ecclesiastical lore, simply for 
his own information and instruction. At the same time 
the facts gathered and gained were carefully tabulated 
and arranged ; and, as time and opportunities were ob- 
tained, very considerable additions were made, year by 
year, through personal inquiry and labour. Many of the 
facts put on record have been obtained by the Author in 
most pleasant and edifying visits to certain of the old 
churches of England. Several of the sacred edifices of 
Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire have been explored 
more than once, and the results of inquiry and investi- 
gation carefully noted down and preserved. His pencil 
as well as his pen has also been called into requisition, 
so that several of the woodcuts with which this volume 
is illustrated are from his own drawings. 
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It has been his aim to bring together, in a compara- 
tively small compass, as much information as possible 
concerning the meanings and applications of the many 
Liturgical Terms and other Ecclesiastical Words bearing 
on the study of Ritual, — a detail of Liturgiology to 
which much attention is now being directed. With 
this aim, the Author has consulted nearly two himdred 
MS. Church and Churchwardens' Accounts of the 
period of the Eeformation, which tend to throw so 
much light both on the statute law and custom of 
our National Church in bygone times. Neither ordi- 
nary nor extraordinary sources of information have 
been overlooked ; both Latin and Eastern terms being 
included in the compilation. The illustrations are 
mainly taken from Ornamenta and Instrument a Eccle- 
siastica existing and used in the Church of England; 
while the explanations of pre-Reformation ceremonies, 
rites, and observances have been selected from English 
rather than from foreign examples and authorities. 

It should be specially remarked that the book is not 
intended for the learned, but for the unlearned ; it is 
addressed ad populum. Moreover, let it be further noted 
that it is not an Encyclopaedia, but a Glossary. Through- 
out its preparation, the Author's aim has been to give 
as much accurate information as was possible in a few 
sentences and a short space. He has aimed at concise- 
ness and brevity. Whether he has at all succeeded 
others must judge. In many cases, where one word 
bears several meanings, each explanatory meaning has 
been set forth, even though one may appear to con- 
tradict another. And nothing has been put forth without 
what was judged by the Author to be good and sufficient 
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authority. lu a very few cases the authorities for certain 
statements appear in the text ; but these are exceptions 
to the general rule. About six thousand explanations of 
Litui'gical and Ecclesiastical terms are here provided. 
In order that those who wish to study the subject of 
Christian archseology for themselves — a most agreeable, 
delightful, and profitable study — may do so with success, 
a considerable List of Authors has been prefixed, to all of 
which, having been constantly consulted, the Compiler 
is greatly indebted for the varied information contained in 
the following pages, — authors, whose books he earnestly 
recommends to inquiring students. 

He is under obligations to the Rev. Dr. Littledale for 
permission to make use of certain semi-obsolete Oriental 
terms explained in the " Glossary " of that valuable 
compilation, lite Offices <>/* the Eastern Ghiircli (London : 
Williams & Norgate, 1 86:}) ; to the late Very Rev. 
Eugene Popoff, Chaplain to the Russian Embassy, for 
his patience evinced, and information bestowed, in the 
explanation of details of Eastern Archa3ology ; and also 
to Mr. James Parker, of Oxford, for the use of some 
illustrations which the Author made some years ago for 
the Gentleman^ s Mcifju-uncj and which were so cleverly 
engraved on wood by Mr. 0. Jewitt. 

The late Bishop Wilberforce, at whose liands the 
Author received ordination, accepted the dedication, but 
circumstances prevented the publication of the book 
upon completion. Since the lamented death .of that 
eminent ecclesiastical statesman, Bishop Harold Browne 
has been called upon to fill the episcopal chair of this 
ancient diocese. His Lordship having allowed me to 
inscribe the book to him, I take this opportunity of 
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expressing my respectful acknowledgment for that and 
every other act of kindness received at his hands; 
adding, at the same time, that neither the late Bishop 
Wilberforce nor his Lordship read the book or knew any- 
thing of its contents ; so that by consequence neither 
of them should be supposed to be responsible for the 
accuracy of any statement, fact, judgment, opinion, or 

conclusion contained in it. 

F. G. L. 

All Saints' Yicakage, York Eoad, Lambeth. 
Ftfui of the Tmnsfigurationy 1876. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



IBOUT forty years ago a small baud 
of able and enei'getic Cambridge 
men originated and set on foot the 
Cambridge Camden Society. They 
were mostly unknown, and without 
any great social or literary influ- 
ence; but their powers and deter- 
iiiiii^iil,..!, wjvc soon to be made manifest, and their 
work crowned with abundant success. Their broad 
and general object was the repair and restoration of 
dilapidated churches ; their field of labour was nothing 
less than the Church of England, and their motto : 
" Sur(/e igitur et fac, et Dominus erit tecum." How they 
have succeeded, what has been effected, the extent of 
the great artistic and architectural revolution which has 
taken place, may be learned from what is now com- 
pleted or still going on around us. All these are, to 
a considerable degree, due to the efficient and energetic 
laboors of the members of what was subsequently 
termed the " Ecclesiological Society." Mr. Boresford 
Hope, M.P., the late Dr. J. M. Neale. Mr. F. A. 
Paley, and the Rev. Benjamin Webb are four of the 
[■able and distinguished men, who, side by side with 
llie late Mr. Welby Pugin, though wholly independent 
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of Mm, — througli evil report and good report — bav^^ 
stack to their text and carried their point with regard_^ 
to Church restoration and the advance of eccl^- 
astical art. Nor have their followers confined their la- 
bours to the particular question of Church restoration. 
On the contrary, hymnology, fresco-painting, stained 
glass, careful and reverent order in pubUc i\orship, artistic 
metal-work of differeut sorts on ancient models, church 
embroideiy, and various other collateral works, have 
been undertaken in a true spirit of artistic devotion, 
and with an equally marked success ; while the ancient 
plain song of the Church has been most practically 
restored to use, mainly by the instrumentality of one of 
their most efficient coadjutors, the Rev. Thomas Hel- 
more. They coined a new word, calling themselveB 
" Ecclesiologists," and began work in earnest. For 
things external they effected just such a change for the 
better as did the early Oxford Tractarians of 1833 with 
reference to doctrine. There was much to be done, bat 
there was, likewise, much to be undone. To the in- 
tense horror of the timid and the cautious at Oxford, 
Mr. Richard Hurrell Fronde, of Oriel (who at that 
period knew more about the subject than most people), 
had declared, for example, that the " Reformation " 
was a " limb badly set," which needed to be broken 
again ; and how faithfully as yet members of His 
theological school — the school of Newman, Pusey, 
Keble, Isaac Williams, and Marriott — have studiously 
laboured to accomphsh that object, present facts may 
tell. Those who remember the Church of England at 
that period, and who now see the work she does, the 
position she occupies in Christendom,- and the great and 
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sfcriking hold she has been permitted to gain upon a 
considerable number of the people, will allow that not 
Fords only but deeds tell of a singular and almost 
miraculous change. 

Before proceeding to point out what hds been done, 
it may not be out of place to call to mind what, from one 
cause or another, was ttndone during the religious 
revolution of three centuries ago. On these points — and 
on many others, by the bye — such one-sided and unfair 
books as the late Professor Blunt*s and Chancellor 
Massingberd's Histories of the Reformation are, in 
several respects, untrustworthy. They gloss over many 
of the gravest and most palpable scandals of the time ; 
they ignore the incredible amount of destruction which 
was then effected. They are even made to palliate the 
worst excesses and the strongest proceedings of the fana- 
tical. Recently-formed Societies, antiquarian and others, 
however, have unearthed so large an amount of un- 
known information with reference to this period, while 
original documents have been so considerably consulted 
by writers like Mr. Pocock and the late Dr. Maitland, 
that new light is thrown upon old facts, and the blind 
prejudices of partisan historians are exposed and their 
evils pointed out. With regard to the spoliation of 
churches and monasteries under Henry VIII. and 
Edward VI., facts of the most damning character have 
been brought to light and placed beyond the possibility 
of denial. The Records and Inventories of church 
"ornaments" — the Lists of the plate, vestments, and 
other valuables which were sacrilegiously stolen from the 
houses of God in this land — make one literally blush for 
the work of the Reformers ; while, at the same time, 
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something accurate with regard to the position which 
every parish occupied in its capacity for celebrating the 
services of the old Church of England with solemnity 
and grandeur may be certainly gleaned from the perusal 
of them. Persons who have been hitherto styled " our 
pious Reformers," "our judicious Reformers," "our 
single-hearted and unselfish Reformers " may here be 
proved to have not only connived at the scandals com- 
plained of, but to have privately enriched tliemselves and 
their families by the abundant spoils of rifled churches 
and chantries. Then again, the fanaticism of such per- 
sons as Hooper, bishop of Gloucester, did still greater 
damage. His " Visitation Book " of the years 1551-52 
contains statements and insinuations which are posi- 
tively astounding, and with which the writer takes leave 
to hope a very small number of the promoters of a 
statue to his memory at Gloucester were acquainted 
when they proposed its erection. With regard to altars, 
" communion-tables," chancel-screens, pews, and stained 
glass, he writes thus : — 

" Item, whereas in divers places some use the 
Lord's board after the form of a table, and some 
of an altar, whereby dissension is perceived to 
arise among the unlearned; therefore, wishing a 
godly unity to be observed in all our diocese, and 
for that the form of the table may more move 
and turn the simple from the old superstitious 
opinions of the Popish Mass, aud to the right use 
of the Lord's Supper, we exhort you to erect and 
set up the Lord's board after the form of ati 
honest table, decently covered, in such place as 
shall be thought most meet [1], so that the 
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ministers and communicants may be seen, heard, 
and understood of all the people there being 
present [2] ; and that ye do take down and 
abolish all the altars or tables (?). Further, 
that the minister, in the use of the communion 
and prayers thereof, turn his face towards the 
people [3], 
** Item, that you . . • . take down all the chapels, 
closets, partitions, and separations within your 
churches whereat any Mass has been said, or 
any idol, image, or relic used to be honoured, 
and to make the church a house appointed to 
serve God in without all closures, unparting (?), 
and separations between the minister and the 
people [4], to avoid all Mosaical and Jewish im- 
perfection, and such typical separation as showed 
Christ yet to come, and not already now come 
and past as touching the imperfection of the law. 
Provided notwithstanding, that in case any 
honest man, of what state soever he be, that 
hath a seat within the church for his quietness 
for himself and his to hear the Common Prayer, 
that it stand, and no man meddle with it [5]. 
** Item, that when any glass windows within any of 
the churches shall from henceforth be repaired or 
new made, that you do not permit to be painted 
or purtured* therein the image or picture of any 
saint; but if they will have anything painted, 
that it be either branches, flowers, or posiest 
taken from Holy Scripture [6], and that ye cause 
to be defaced all such images as yet do remain 

* Portrayed. t Posies, t.e. mottoes, or legends. 
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painted upon any of the walls of your churclies - 
[7], and that from henceforth there be no more 
such." 
From this extract several important facts may be 
gathered. First, that the mean and common deal tables 
which so recently disfigured our churches, and tended 
to make our national commuuion appear like a mere 
Protestant sect, were set up by one of the chief Anglican 
Reformers ; and moreover, that the present Presbyterian 
practice as regards so-called '" communion " is identical 
with that which Hooper so strongly recommended. 
Secondly, that the presence of non-communicants was 
the rule in 1551, as recommended by Bishop Hooper.* 
Thirdly, that tlie practice of saying the pi-ayers towards 
the people originated apparently with, or at least was 
specially recommended by, the same Reformer. Fourthly, 
that chancel-screens were to be utterly abolished and 
swept away, for the reasons already set forth in the 
quotation. Fifthly, that private pews were to be care- 
fully retained. Sixthly, that figures in stained glass 
were to be discountenanced ; and seventhly, that fresco 
and other wall-paintings were to be utterly defaced and 
destroyed. Thus we learn from an authentic official 
document what a thorough de.'ftruction was effected by 
a personage who bore the office and character of a chief 
minister of religion. 

* In King James's Prayer-book (London: Robert Barker, A.D. 
1620), the exhortation to the Communicants .in the service for Holy 
Communion ran as follows i — " Drawe neere and take this HolHe Sacra- 
ment to your comfort, make your Iiumble confession to Almighty God, 
&«/'ore tliit Coityrfgalion gathered together in Hit Holy Sajne," thereby 
proving the legality of the presence of the whole congregation at the 
Chiistiaii Sacrifice. 
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]Now in all these particulars there can be little doubt 
at the main body of the Reformers practically went 
^virith him. Hooper led, and they followed. Yet it must 
l>o admitted that the largest amount of destruction was 
effected during the Great Rebellion. That which had 
l>eeii accomplished at the Refondation in a spirit that 
savoured rather of the fiercest Iconoclasm or Mahomet- 
anism than of Christianity, was done with such sweeping 
and cruel success that it caused the many important 
Tebellions of Cornwall, Devonshire, and the North to 
break out amongst the faithful peasantry in favour of 
the ancient religion. Oliver Cromwell and his fanatical 
followers completed what Thomas Cranmer and John 
Hooper had commenced ; the difference being that the 
former was a sworn foe of the Church, while the latter 
were her consecrated officials. Cromwell and Dowsing 
had certainly very distinguished precedents in the work 
of Archbishop Cranmer and his alUes, while the latter— 
unless Mahometan spoliation and robbery in the Eadt 
tad furnished them — had to make precedents for them- 
selves. 

Now, on six out of the seven points specified above, 

the promoters of the Catholic Revival of our own time 

have made a very decided and successful stand. Knowing 

well and accurately what the Reformation had effected 

(their writings indicated this), they saw what was needed 

to be done, where both the strength and the weakness of 

the foe resided, and they acted accordingly. There were 

no fair words and soil sayings, where truth had to be set 

forth and justice done. They were plain, bold, outspoken, 

uncompromising, deliberate. They used the true epithet 

and the right word in condemning a Tudor or Hanoverian 



corruption, though professors frowned, and university 
authorities stood aloof or condemned. There was a grand 
mission to accomplish, and an arduous work to complete, 
even to expose and root out the " fond tliipgs vainly 
invented" three centuries ago ; so neither must they fail 
nor falter. They werfe reformers of a true stamp ; their 
reformation was not a ■\vork of destruction ; they strove 
not to pull down, but to build up. So onward they went, 
turning neither to the right hand nor to the left ; and now 
their work is silently and steadily progressing far on to 
completion. Corporate Reunion will be its coping-stone. 

Let the six points condemned by the reforming Bishop 
Hooper, already quoted from, be taken up one by one to 
prove the assumed position by facts : — 

1. Tables of the most ordinary material and shape 
were no doubt used, moi'e or less, in place of the de- 
stroyed altars of the ancient Church, until the time of 
the Caroline Revival. Then, through the instrumentality 
of Archbishop Laud's school, altars were here and there 
once more set up. It has been reserved, however, for 
the present restoration of Catholic feeling and practice 
in the Church of England to reintroduce them more 
generally. It is computed that during the past thirty 
years upwards of seven thousand churches have been 
more or less restored in the Anglican communion, some, 
of course, only partially, and not altogether satisfac- 
torily, others with a sumptuousness and completeness 
worthy of the Ages of Faith.* In almost all these the 
altar has taken the place of the red baize-covered table 
— "the honest table," as Hooper calls it,— which he so 

• Sec Parliamenlary Return, Chxtrch Building aiid Rfttoraiion, 
udeKd hj the HooM of Commona to be printed, M&rch 33, 167& 
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strongly recommended as a valuable and efficient anti- 
dote to the Catholic doctrine of the Holy Eucharist, The 
altars at Lichfield, Hereford, Worcester, and Ely Cathe- 
drals, all recently erected, are quite of the ancient type ;. 
and similar instances may be found in every locality of 
England, from Berwick-on-Tweed to the Land's End, 
Every weekly issue of the Church newspapers contains 
accounts of the refitting of the ancient sanctuaries of the 
Church of England, in exactly that manner which pro- 
voked the censure of Bishop Hooper ; and this, notwith- 
standing the completely unsuccessful attempt which the 
Puritan party recently made, through suits in the courts 
of law, to cast out altars from the national communion. 
We have merely to look around us to mark that in every 
diocese changes for the better in this particular have 
been made of late years. In some favoured localities, 
owing to the praiseworthy energy of the diocesan, the 
work is progressing more rapidly than in others ; but in 
one and all Bishop Hooper's advice is certainly not now 
being taken. This important restoration, moreover, is 
not merely aesthetic, but flows from the active existence 
of a less vague and more Catholic conception of the Sacra- 
ment of the Altar. For these changes we have to thank 
on the one hand the coadjutors, successors, and followers 
of the late Mr. R. H. Froude, Dr. Newman, the late Mr. 
Keble, Dr. Pusey, and the Oxford reformers ; and on the 
other the plain-spoken and resolute founders of the Cam- 
bridge Camden Society, already referred to. 

2. The second point remarked upon by Hooper, viz. 
the presence of the faithful generally during the offering 
of the Christian Sacrifice, is a crucial question which is 
being thoroughly sifted and considered just now, owing 
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in a great measure to the valuable researches of the late 
Mr. J. C. Chambera, Mr. Perry," Mr. Edward Stuart, 
and the late Dr. W. H. Jfill, and the practice of wHch 
is becoming daily more common in every place where the 
general Catholic revival is largely advancing, 

3. A consideration of the third point, viz. that "the 
minister turn his face towards the people" "in the use 
of the communion," is one which of all others the pro- 
moters of the Cathohc revival have done so much to 
discountenance and condemn. The Protestant faction 
in the Church of England has invariably violated such 
rules and directions as either relegated her ministers to 
ancient customs, or expressly ordered the former rules 
to be observed ; and, with reference to the mode of cele- 
brating the Holy Communion, any careful student of 
the Direcfonum Anglicanum will have found not only 
important collateral evidence and valuable directions on 
the subject, but various direct and complete rules for 
ascertaining and realizing the true principles of the 
Church, and so for avoiding unintentional iireverence 
and the following of corrupt traditions. 

4. On no point are the Reformers practically so much 
at variance with the promoters of the Catholic revival as 
with reference to the importance of chancel-screens. It 
has been shown in what manner Hooper and his allies 
ordered them to be treated, and the documents to which 
allusion has already been made prove how cordially and 
generally that command was obeyed. Anciently, in almost 
every Anglican church, there was a rood-screen, that is, 
a screen dividing the nave from the chancel, upon which 

* See Mr. T. W. Perry's able tractate on the subject (London ; 
Masten). 
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gtood an image ofourDivine Redeemer crucified [a rood], 
with the images of our Blessed Lady and St. John on 
each side. In several instances the following beautiful 
inscriptions were placed near : — 

*' Effigiem Christi diim tronsis pronus Iionora, 
Sed non Effigiem eed Queiu designat adora," 

" Attendtte od Petnim unde excUi eatis," 

" Per Cnicem et Paaaionem Tuaiu, 
Libera noa Domiiio Jeau, Ameu," 

These roods and images, however, were taken down in 
'seyeral parts of England in the autumn of 1547, being 
hacked to pieces or burnt amid the yells and execrations 
of the fanatical innovators;* though in many instances 
the lower portions of the screen were permitted to 
remain. So important were these thought to be by the 
prelates of the Laudian school, that more than two hun- 
dred were then erected after the ancient model under 
their directions. How many have been restored, or re- 
placed by new screens, during the last thirty years it is 
impossible \o determine ; but much has been done in this 
particular, not only to restore dilapidations, but to carry 
out both the letter and spirit of that most important 
rubric of the Prayer-book:—" Chancels shall remain as 
they have done in times past." t 

Thia was the crucial principle with the earlier ecclesi- 

♦ St. Margaret's WertmiiiBter, 1559. 
It«m, paid to John Rial, for his three dap' work to Uke 

dowti the Rood, with Maiy and John 2s. 8d. 

Item, for tUaviTig and gnicing up of the Rood, Maiy and 

John la Od. 

t Rood-cmKsea have beeu recently erected in several churches, and in 
at least two of our ancient cathedrals ; these, without figurm. are at best 
itnjWT&ot; Imt the figures will no doiiU onie id due tinie. 
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ologists in all churcli restorations ; they insisted most 
distinctly and pertinaciously on a marked and palpable 
division, after the ancient type, between the nave and 
chancel, and in many cases they carried their point. In 
later works, produced by the younger race of architects 
trained in their school, some small modification of this 
principle has been adopted, and a slightly foreign feature 
introduced in the shape of low or dwarf screens, such 
as those at Ali Saints', Margaret Street ; St. Alban's, 
Holborn ; All Saints', Lambeth ; and All Saints', Boyne 
Hill, — an adaptation well enough suited, however, to the 
altered services of the Anglican Church. Thus Bishop 
Hooper's work is again undone by the allies of a new 
and better Reformation. 

5. But in no particular have the directions of the 
quondam Bishop of Gloucester been so universally con- 
demned as in the case of pews. The National Society 
for the Promotion of the Freedom of Worship has fol- 
lowed in the groove that was first formed by the Cam- 
bridge Ecclesiologists ; the two organizations together 
have so far influenced public opinion, that a dislike of 
large private pews for particular fanrilies, from which 
other people are excluded, is now almost universal. 
No detailed proof need be attempted, therefore, of so 
generally-recognized and patent a fact, 

6. The use of figured stained glass, likewise, is so 
very general — even the Presbyterians of Glasgow have 
adopted it in the Cathedral of that city — that the sixth 
of the selected Injunctions of Bishop Hooper may be 
truly said now to be wholly ignored. And if we call to 
mind, for example, what an outcry was raised twenty-five 
years ago against the thoroughly Catholic treatment of 
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certain subjects in the glass for St. Saviour's, Leeds, 
and the now commonly-received practice of representing 
all the various details of the Incarnation, in accordance 
with the true principle of mediaeval art and of the Catholic 
rehgion, we shall be better able to judge faithfully of our 
wonderful progress in matters of this character during 
the past thirty years. 

7. Wall and panel-paintings of every sort were like- 
wise to be defaced; they gendered profaneness and su- 
perstition, and so stank in the nostrils of the " godly." 
How well and eflBciently that part of the ** reforming" 
business was performed the walls of our ancient parish 
churches might tell. The axe and whitewash-pail, as we 
learn from Churchwardens' Accounts, were soon brought 
into general and extensive use, and that peculiar " neat- 
ness, cheapness, and simplicity " of which some super- 
ficial people speak so much, were thus easily and com- 
pletely obtained. Carved tabernacle-work, rich in gold 
and vermilion, which must have cost hundreds of pounds 
and years of patient labour to have executed, was thus 
deliberately destroyed in a morning's work of wanton 
and fanatical fury. On the other hand, the reformation 
that has been effected at Ely by the late Mr. Styleman 
Le Strange, together with the efficient works of Mr. 
Gambier Parry at Highnam, near Gloucester ; All Saints' 
and St. Alban's, London ; Worcester College Chapel ; 
AH Souls' and Keble Colleges, Oxford — not to speak of 
the ''Albert Memorial Chapel" at Windsor ; All Souls', 
Halifax — a mere tithe of what has been effected in other 
places, — are sufficient to prove that Hooper's injunctions 
on this, as on many other particulars, are now simply a 
dead letter. 
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But ifc is not in these particulars only that the Catholic 
movement has succeeded ; the whole range of subjects 
and details included in tlie term " Ecclesiology " have 
received a systematic impetus, which has resulted in a 
Bure but steady progress most remarkable to contem- 
plate. If we look to the influence for good which the 
republication of such books as the Sarum Missal, the 
Aherdeen Breriarij, Mr. J. D. Chambers's English version 
of the Salishnrif llours^ and other similar works, has 
had, we can certainly see some reason not to despair as 
to the future. All such publications are in the first in- 
stance mainly theoretical, as far as the ecclesiological 
revival is concerned ; but soon they become eminently 
practical in their bearing on the progress of true 
religion. 

Again : notwithstanding the criticism which it re- 
ceived, tlie Dlrectorimn Aiiglicamnn must have more 
than realized the hopes of its original compilers. 

Some will say that tho great revival of Christian ai't 
in this country is a work purely rcsthetic, and very con- 
siderably independent of the restoration of Catholic truth, 
and that little or nothing is to be drawn from the facts 
to which allusion has been made, as indicating any 
change of sentiment in the people of England with regard 
to ancient prejudices. But this is a criticism at once 
shallow and one-sided. The external improvements tell 
of the internal. The ancient churches of this country, 
in their dejected state of decay and desolation, spoke 
of a state of feeling which indicated an almost absence 
of faith on the part of the people. Negative systems of 
doctrine had done their work well. As some believed, 
the candlestick was about to be removed ; the light had 
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burnt low in the socket, and only flickered with a spas- 
modic glare. Soon, as appeared not unlikely, the gloom 
and darkness of indiflTerence and unbelief were about to 
oversliadow the land ; but when the night was blackest 
the first streak of dawn appeared. Independently of each 
other, men were moved strangely but strongly to labour 
for a restoration of the ancient truths, and to seek out 
the old paths. There came an outpouring of new life and 
power. One urged on the other, as each discovered for 
himself the truth and beauty of the Church of bygone 
times, to " arise, therefore, and labour," promising that 
the Lord would bless the work. Helpers were found who 
had never been sought, and unlooked-for results flowed 
as a matter of course from the simplest causes ; so that 
difficulties which appeared insuperable were overcome 
with a strange simplicity that often astonished and some- 
times awed those who had waited and watched. 

And now once more the National Church of England 

comes forth to do a gi'eat work, and to accomplish her 

Divine mission. Her time of slumber is over. There 

is no more folding of the hands, nor sleep. The stately 

cathedrals, once almost bare and useless — wrecks of their 

former greatness, — are empty and desolate no longer. 

Cro^fds throng them for the worship of Almighty God, 

with ancient song and solemn canticle. The procession 

^in goes forth, as of old, with cross and chant; for the 

present but a shadow thrown forwards of the future and 

final triumph of the Church of God, but still a work of 

progress. Once more the altars of the Lord, which were 

thrown down, are rebuilt, and the symbols of the Presence 

of His Anointed are lit in the restored sanctuary. Pictured 

pane and saintly picture speak with silent eloquence of the 

c 2 
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communion of saints, and jewelled cross and clialice have 
their solemn symbolism too. Niggardly gifts are again 
the exception, and men of every rank emulate the noble 
deeds of charity of their Catholic forefathers. It is not 
now the work of a mere school or section in the Church, 
it is the work of the whole body, slowly but surely drawn 
on by a supernatural Power to prepare for the resto- 
ration of Visible Unity and the second advent of the 
Church's Divine Head. Should any who read these lines 
be inclined to fail or falter, to remain with folded hands 
and passive energies, thinking that the labours of one or 
two, or even of more, can accomplish but little, let them 
take courage by the history and work both of the Oxford 
Reformers as well as of the Cambridge Ecclesiologists, 
who realized the need of working for a given end, and 
then laboured accordingly. Men of restlessness and im- 
patience sometimes look for autumn fruit ere the summer 
has arrived, expecting occasionally to gather flowers in 
their full bloom, even before the seeds have been planted. 
Work done in faith and patience, however, will not, in 
the long run, be done altogether in vain. Even winds 
and storms are reputed to make the roots of a tree take 
a more downward and deeper hold. The Christian 
patriot, by consequence, can afford to wait; for the 
persecuted of one generation sometimes become the 
heroes of that which follows. What has been done — and 
this is neither a small nor unimportant work — is but an 
earnest of what may be done if only the Truth be sought 
oiit in sincerity, and singleness of heart and faith be 
graces which are exercised in its promulgation. For He 
Who hath promised to bless will bless assuredly, and 
witli power. Pomit fluminn in des^ertum^ et e.ri7M.<J aqua- 
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rum in dtim; terrain fructiferam in salsuginem^ a malitid 
vahahitaniium in ea, Posuit desertiim in stagna aquannuy 
et terram sine aqua in exitiis aquaimm. Et collocavit illic 
emrientes ; et constituerunt civitatem habitaiiones. 



This volume, which has been compiled because of the 
desire for information springing from the movement 
referred to, aims at rendering practical assistance in 
imparting information with regard to ecclesiastical terms 
in the widest sense of the phrase. It must be left to 
the reader to determine how far the Compiler of it has 
done Ids work efficiently. 
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BAMUHUS. — A term used in medi»Tal 
Latin, ni^ifjing s bnttresfl. 

ABBA.— The Syrinc terra for "fa- 
ther" {St. Murk xiii. 30). A title 
giveo to priests and to the superiora 
of religioaa monks in certain portions 
of the Eastern Church. 

ABBACY.— The officeof abbot.— Sefl 
Abbot. 



-A Greek term for an obscure 



ABBAAION ('Afi^iStoi') 
monk. 

ABBAdOnPESBYTEPOS (ApPaBmrptap6npoi].—&. Greek 
term for a monk who is in priest's orders. 

ABBAS {*Ap/3ac).— A Greek term for {1) o father; (2) a 
monk ; {3) an abbot. 

ABBAT.— 5e« Abbot. 

ABBATEIA ('A|3/3ar«/a).— A Greek term for an abbey or 
monastery. 

ABBE. — A title of courtesy and honour given in France to 
lecnlar priests, and sometimes to the superiors of monafiteries. 

ABBESS.— The head or chief of an abbey of nuns. In 
Ibe Roman Rite for the Benediction of an abbess, during mass, 
after the Suraum corda, &c., the consecrati&g prelate places 
both his hands upon the head of the elected person and prays. 
Aft«r which he delivers to her, kneeling before him, the Rule of 
the Order (whatever it may be), and a veil which has been pre- 



vioosly blessed. After the poBt-communioii the abbess ts formalls 
enthrcmed, and power to govern the inmates of the abbey speci- 
fioally conferred. 

ABBEY. — A religious house, where persons of either sex 
r^re from the world t-o spend their time in devotion, piooa 
exerciaes, aod good works. The abbey buildings consist of 
church, cloister, cells, dormitory, guest-chambers, chapt^r-hoase, 
writing-room (scriptonum), &c. Some abbeys were founded as 
early as the sixth century. They were governed by superiors 
under the title of abbot or abbess ; other officers being called 
Priors, Sub-priors, Masters of Novices, &c. Abbeys were the 
repositories as well as seminaries of the vast learning of the 
middle ages. Sonie of our historians confess themselves eminently 
indebted to the " religions," so called, for the knowledge th^ 
possess of the records of past times. The " chronicles " of the 
various abbeys contained not only an account of events peculiarly 
interesting to members of their respective communities, but often 
well -authenticated facts concerning public affairs. Abbeys fre- 
quently possessed great privileges, granted both by kings, the 
Pope, and ecclesiastics. They were ofteu legal sanctuaries for 
criminals, who fled thither to save themselves from the punish- 
ment of the laws. Thus, through the Church, mercy was ever 
being proclaimed. In too many cases in England, when the 
monastic system flourished, the Pope filled the highest uffices with 
foreigners, which naturaDy created great prejudice and distrust ; 
for, during the middle ages, material changes were made, and 
the abbeys, in some instances, considerably degenerated from 
their original institution. Previous to the Reformation, one third 
of the benefices in England belonged to abbeys and other religious 
houses. In Scotland, more than one half were so snbject. In 
the year T0ti9 the English abbeys were pillaged of their plat«and 
jewels by William the Conqueror; in the following summer the 
authorities were compelled to change their tenures. In tbe year 
1114 a hundred abbeys, or other reUgious houses, were sup- 
pressed by order of council, iind in the reign of Henry VIII., 
first the lesser and then the greater were abolished altogether. 
At this period, in England and Wales, there were suppressed in 
total 643 monasteries, 90 colleges, 2,374 churches, chantriee, or 
chapels, and 110 hospitals for the poor and sick, the yewrly 
proceeds of which, amounting to i2,8o3,000, were taken by the 
ting. Several post-Reformation writers have lamented this great 
national loss : most of the families enriched by these spoils nave 
ceased to exist ; and the attempt at the restoration of the 
religions life by Nicholas Ferrar, in the reign of King Charles I,, 
was a testimony to the loss which tlio Anglican Chnrch had sns- 




ABBOT— ABLUTION OP HANDS. i 

tamed, and which has never yet been recovered, at the dissolution 
of the abbeys. A few of the larger buildings were erected into 
cathedral churches ; e.g., amongst others, Gloucester, Ely, Peter- 
borough, and temporarily, Westminster. Abbeys have been again 
founded in England of late years by Boman Catholics. St. Ber- 
nard's Abbey, a remarkable building, incomplete as yet, tenanted 
by Cistercians, stands amongst the Chamwood hills of Leicester- 
flhire. It was founded by Ambrose de Lisle, Esq., and built froiti 
the designs of the late Mr. A. Welby Pugin. 

ABBOT, OR ABBAT.— The governor or spiritual ruler of an 
abbey. In the earliest ages abbots were not unfrequently 
laymen, subject in jurisdiction to the bishop of the diocese 
where the religious house existed. Afterwards the inmates of 
abbeys were allowed, for convenience sake, to have a priest of 
their own for ordinary spiritual duties, who, in later periods^ 
was not unfrequently the ruler or director. At the solemn 
benediction of an abbot, the ring and the pastoral staff were 
formally bestowed^ In some instances, too, the mitre was 
likewise given. Abbots carried the pastoral staff with its 
cpook turned inwards, towards the bearer of it, to symbolize 
and indicate their limited power and authority. Eventually, 
abbots, having obtained the privilege of both ordinary and 
peculiar jurisdiction within the limits of their own houses, 
became very powerful, especially when the possessions and pro- 
perty of tho abbeys increased ; and were in England summoned 
to Parliament. There were different kinds of abbots; e,g, (1) 
Mitred abbots, those who wore the mitre ; (2) Croziered abbots, 
those governing very distinguished houses, who, by particular 
permission of the Pope, were allowed to bear, or to have a crozier 
borne before them; (8) CEcumenical abbots, abbots exercizing 
an extended jurisdiction over the houses of their order in any 
particular ecclesiastical province or country ; corresponding, in a 
measure, to the generals of the more recent religious orders. 
Twenty-six abbots and priors sat in the English Parliament up 
to the period of the Reformation. 

ABIOS ("AjSio^). — A Greek term for a monk. 

ABLUTION.— A washing. 

ABLUTION OF HANDS.— The washing of the priest's hands 
with water; (1) before his assumption of the sacred vestments, 
preparatory to offering the Christian Sacrifice. The Roman 
triparatio ad JtfiMa^n^ contains the following prayer : ^'Cumlavat 
manns dicat: Da> Domine, virtutem manibus meis ad abster- 
gendam omnem maculam ut sine poUutione mentis et corporis 
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A BLUTION— AOCENTUATIOK. 



valeara tibi Bcrrire." (2) The washing of the priest's hands 
daring* the celebration of the Divine mysteries,— See Lavabo. 

ABLUTION OF THK SACRED %'ESSELS.— The wa^hingof 
the chalice and paten by the priest after ofFering the Christian 
Sacrifice. Two of the aDcient English rites ordered: 1 si, wine 
to be poured into the chalice; 2ndly, wine and wat«r ovtr the 
celebrant's fingers ; and Srdly, water only ; in each of which case 
the ringings were partaken of by the priest. An almost sinuUr 
rule is observed in the Latin Communion, as may be seen from 
the coDclnding portion of the Canon JtfwsiF. 

ABSOLLTIOy.— The act of absolving. A loosing from sin. 
Tliis power was bestowed by our Blessed Saviour upon His 
apostles and their successors by a special and formal commission. 
It has been given to priests of the Church Universal ever since. 
It is bestowed in the Church of England by a form, at once 
precise, definite, and efficient, at the Ordination of a Priest, and 
18 exercized by the Declaratory Absolution in Matins and Even- 
song; by another more definite form in the service for Holy 
Communion; as well as by a third— specifically sacramental, 
standing in the first person. — found in the Order for the Visitation 
of the Sick, In private confessions this latter form is invariably . 
used. 

ABSOLVO TE (" I abwlve thee"}.— The form used in the 
Western Church in the remission of sine after private confession. 
Its English equivalent, " I absolve thee from all thy sins," 
is fonnd in the " Order for the Visitation of the Sick " in the 
Book of Common Prayer. 

ABUNA(" Onr Father"). — A title commonlygiven to the chief 
or patriarch of the Abyssinian Christians. 

ABUTMENT.— That which abuts or borders on another ; 
hence that solid part of the pier or wall o{ a church or other 
building, from which an arch springs, or against which it abuts, 
supporting and strengthening the lateral pressure. 

ACCENDITE.— A short antiphon anciently chanted in the 
Roman Catholic Church on lighting the tapers for any particu- 
larly special solemn service. 

ACCEXTUATIOX.— A term used in ecclesiastical music to 
indicate the pitch and niodulation of the voice. The accentua- 
tion is either (1) simple, (2) moderate, or (3) strong. Some 
writers use other terms, but the division in most of them is 
threefold. 




ACCIDENTS— ACOLYTE. 5 

ACCIDENTS. — A philosophical term Bignifjring the non- 
essential qualities of a substance ; e.g., that which is received of 
the &ithfal in the Sacrament of the Altar is the Body and Blood 
of Christ; the bread and wine being held by theologians to be 
the accidents. 

ACERRA THURARIA.— A Latin term for the ecclesiastical 
vessel used in vestries and sacristies, in which incense was 
kept. The term acerra was sometimes applied to portable 
inoense-altars amongst the ancient Romans. 

AC(EMET^ CAi:o//iijroi). — ^Monks in whose convents perpetual 
prayers and intercessions are made by various selected members 
of the community, who take duty in turn, 

ACOLYTE (^AicoAoufloc).— The Acolyte is the highest of the 
four minor orders of the Western Church, an office which can 
certainly be traced up to the records of the third century. 
St. Cornelius (Epist. Iv.) and St. Cyprian {apud Euseb., c. 43, b'b. 
vi.) both mention the Acolyte. - The fourth Council of Carthage, 
A.D. 398, gives specific directions regarding the ordination of 
acolytes. The Sacramentary of St. Gregory likewise instructs 
the archdeacon officially present at the ordination to give the 
person to be ordained a candlestick with a wax taper, that he 
niay know that to him has been consigned the particular duty of 
kindling the lights of the church ; and also an empty cruet, with 
which to indicate his duty of supplying wine for the Eucharistic 
sacrifice. (Statuta Eccl. Ant., c. vi.) Acolytes were the pecu- 
liar attendants of the bishops when f unctionizing in church, and 
were also assistants of the subdeacons. St. Isidore, in his book 
Origines, lib. vii. c. xii., writes : — " Those who are called Acolytes 
in the Greek language, are called Taper-hearers in the Latin, be- 
cause they bear wax-tapers at the singing of the Gospel, or when 
the Sacrifice is about to be offered, tapers are lit and held by 
them.'' The form for the ordination of acolytes in the Latin Church 
is in strict'harmony with that set forth by St. Gregory the Great. 
A candlestick, wax-taper, and empty cruet are given by the 
ordaining bishop, together with solemn injunctions, during the 
above-mentioned form, and then four special benedictions. The 
minor orders were unhappily abolished in the Church of England 
in the middle of the sixteenth century. In the same way, how*, 
ever, that it has been customary in the Roman Church to permit 
young laymen, and even boys, to minister in the sanctuary, without 
having receiyed the ordination of Acolytes, so in the recent 
Catholic revival in the Church of England a similar practice has 
become quit« general. Such persons wear a black cassock^ and 
surplice or cotta, in serving at the altar. 



ACT. — A technical term given to certain short pr»yera &^ " 
commonly used in the fonrteenlli century, in which particulAr - 
gTftces are specifically soug-ht, aud a special intention made in the 
saying of the prayer. Thus, there are acts of Faith, Hope, and 
Charity, &c. The following is an Act of Faith :— " O my God, 
I firmly believe all tlmt Tbou hast revealed, and which the Holy 
CftthoUc Church proposes Jo me to be believed, because Thou art 
Truth itself, which can neither dei'oivo nor be deceived. In this 
faith I desire to live and die." 

AAEA*ATOX ('ASA^aro^).— A Greek term for (I) a brother- 
hoodj (2) a convent. 

AAEA*H ('AgfA^fl). — A Greek term for a nun. 

ADJXJTOR.—See Server. 

AAYTON ('ASwov). — A Greek lerm for the sanctuary of a 
chordi. — See Adttcm. 

ADVENT (Adventtu). — That season, commencing the ecde- 
siastical year, in which the Church commemorates the coming of 
our Blessed Saviour in the flesh, aud looks forward to His second 
coming for judgment. 

ADVENT ANTIPHONS.— Those ancient vesper Antiphons 
used before and after the Magnijicat, which begin with the letter 
0. That for the 17th of December is retained in the kalendar 
of our Book of Common Prayer, and there stands thus : "0 
Sapientia," indicating, of course, that their use was not in- 
tended to be dropped. Thev are as follows: — "December 16- 
SapietiUa. Wisdom, Which camest forth out of the mouth 
of the Most High, and reacheat from one end to the other : 
mightily and sweetly ordering all things. Come, and teach uathe 
way of prudence. December 17. Adonai. Lord and Ruler 
of the House of Israel. liNTio appearedsl unto Moses in a dame 
of fire in the bush, and gavest unto him the Law in Sinai : Come, 
and redeem us with a stretched-out arm. Decemberl8. Radir 
Jetse. root of Jesse, Who standest for an ensign of the people, 
at Whom Kings shall shut their mouths, unto \^^^om the Gentiles 
BhaQ pray : Come, and deEiver us, and tarry not. December li). 
Clavif David. O Key of David, and Sceptre of the House of 
Inrael, Thou that openest, and no man ^hntteth, and shntte^t 
and no man openeth : C'otiir, and loose the prisoner from 
the prieon-housc, and liim that sitleth in darkness, from 
the shadow of death. December 2(1. O Ormm. O Orient, 
Brightness of the Eternal Light, and Sun of Bigbt^^nsoess: 
Come and lighten them that sit in darkneHs and in_the_8' 
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of death. December 21. Rex Geutium. King of the Gen- 
tiles, and their Desire, the Comer-stone, Who maJest both 
one : Come and save man, whom Thou hast made out of the 
dust of the earth. December 22. irwimamceZ. Emmanuel, our 
King and Lawgiver, the Desire of all Nations, and their Saviour : 
Come, and save us, Lord our God. December 23. 
Virgo Virgimim, Virgin of Virgins, how shall this be ? For 
neither before thee was any like thee, nor shall there be after : 
Daughters of Jerusalem, why marvel ye at me? The thing 
which ye behold was a divine mystery.^' 

ADVERTISEMENTS.— Certain statements of principles, 
rules, suggestions, and directions, drawn up by the Bishops 
during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and issued for the 
guidance and direction of their clergy. They had little moral 
weight, and no legal authority. 

ADYTUM. — A term, from the Greek, applied to the inner- 
most and secret part of a temple, where oracles were delivered ; 
hence used of old for the chancel, or sometimes for the sanc- 
tuary of a Christian church. 

AEIPARTHENOS {'Auirap9ivo<:, ''ever Virgin '^).— The title 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary. A German carol, translated into 
English, thus runs : — 

" As the sunbeam throa^h the gUuts 
Passeth, bat not staineth ; 
Thns the Virgin as she was 
Virgin etiU remaineth.*' 

^ AFFUSION.— The aifet of pouring : " Baptism by affusion " 
is Baptism effected by the pouring of water upon the subject, 
in contradistinction to ^'Baptism by dipping,^' or ^'Baptism 
bj sprinkling.^^ 

ArAGON ("Ayaflov).— A Greek term used by St. Basil the 
Great for the Holy Eucharist. 

AGAP-^ ('Ayairiy). — A feast of charity or festal banquet in 
the primitive Cnurch, at which a liberal contribution was made 
by the rich for the poor, where both feasted. It was origi- 
nally observed in remembrance of the Last Supper of our 
Blessed Lord, at which the Sacrifice of the Eucharist was 
instituted. The holding of love-feasts in churches, however, 
on account of abuses which had sprung up, was forbidden at 
the Council of Carthage, A.D. 397. 

AGENDA. — A technical term for the actions performed in 
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a public ecclesiastical service or fuuction. A term for the 
things dotie, in contrast to the things believed — credendet. 

ArrEAIKOS ('AyytXiEac).— 1- Angelic; 2. monastic. 

APIA {"A-yio, ra).— A Greek term for (I) the Eucharistic 
species ; (2) the Sanctuary. 

AriA2MA (\ylaafia). — A Greek term tor (1) anything 
bleased ; (2) the Temple of Jerusalem ; (3) the Sanctuary ra 
a church j (4) any Sacrament ; (5) tJie Eucharistic species j 
(6) the Blessed Bread ; (7) Holy Water. 

ATIOKAAAON {'ATidtcXa Jot-) .— A Greek term for a blessed 
aim -branch. 

AGNUS DEI ("theUmb of God").— (1) A symbolical re- 
pi-esentation of our Blessed Saviour under the form of a Lamb, 
holding with its right foot a small vfaite flag, charged with a red 
cross. It is frequently found in ancient paintings, sculptures, and 
embroidery. St, John the Baptist is often represented point- 
ing to such a symbol. (iJ) A round cake of virgin wax, 
stamped with the above-mentioned device, solemnly blessed 
and worn with a religious object. The Pope consecrates the 
Agnus Dei the first year of his pontificate, and afterwards every 
seventh year, on the Saturday in Easter week, according to 
the Roman Hitual, with many solemn ceremonies. The use of 
the Agnus Dei is ancient. The example of the symbol given in 
the engmving is from the Bomanesque tympiinum of the now- 




destroyed chuix'h of Telaworlh, in Oxfordshire, sometime a 
chapeby of the prebeudal church of Thame. The tympanum 
itself having been deliberately broken, this engraving of the 
.\gnus Dei on it becomes all the more interesting. (Aee Illas- 
t ration.) 

AGNUS BELL.— A sacrying bell, that is, the hand-bell 
anciently used in the Church of" England to notify to the con- 
gregation the exact period when the priest was consecrating the 
Holy Sacrament. 
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AGONIZANTS. — ^A confraternity whose chief duty it was 
to intercede for the dying, more especially for criminals under 
sentence of death. 

AI0PION (AWpiov)* — ^A Greek term for the court in front 
of a cHurch. 

AISLE, OR AILE {Ala, a wing) . — The lateral division of a 
church, or its wings, so called : separated from the main body 
or nave of the building by arches supported on pillars. In the 
ordinary parochial churches of England there are usually not 
more than two aisles, one on each side ; but in foreign churches 
there are more. In some cathedral and collegiate churches there 
are aisles to the choir and Lady Chapel. 

AKAKIA ('Aicaic/a). — A Greek term for a purple bag, filled 
with dust or earth, which the Greek emperor anciently carried, 
in token of humility, at his coronation. 

AKOIMETONA (AKolfiirova).—A Greek term for the light 
which bums continually before the Blessed Sacrament when 
reserved. 

AKOINQNHSIA (*Aico(vaiyy)<rfa) . — A Greek term for excom- 
munication. 

ALB. — The Alb, although not unlike a surplice, is nevertheless 
a distinct vestment. It was anciently made of fine linen, the 
sleeves being tight, in order that the hands of the priest might 
he at liberty when ministering at the altar. In several cases^ 
«ilks^ satins, and damasks were used as materials for the Alb^ 
more especially when worn by prelates and dignitaries ; and the 
many still-existing inventories in Dugdale's Monasticon, and 
other similar works, show how rich our cathedrals and churches 
formerly were in these sacred treasures. The Alb of St. Thomas 
a Becket is preserved with his other vestments at Sens Cathedral. 
It is long, full, and ornamented with apparels of purple and gold. 
It was customary, as such records testify, to affix to the skirts, 
both before and behind, as well as to the cuffs, pieces of embroi- 
dery, often enriched with pearls, precious metals, and jewels, 
known as ^' Apparels,'* which were also occasionally placed on 
the breast and back of the Alb — representations of which may 
be found in existing mediaeval MSS.; and, in some instances, 
the whole sleeve-border and lower edge of the garment were 
ornamented with embroidery. Bishop Watson, of Lincoln, in 
the reign of Queen Mary, thus gives the symbolic meaning of 
these ornaments in his '^ Sermons " : ^' Ajid as Christe was 
crowned with thorne, and had His Hands and Feete nailed to 
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the Crosae, so in amys^e and Alb of the prieete there be tokens 
of these Five Woundee." According to tnc ancient Sarum Use, 
an alb was ordered to be always worn at mass, not only by the 
priest, deacon, and subdeacon, but by others emploved at the 
altar. At penitential seasons, especially on Good Friday, the 
AJb was worn without any apparels or embroidery, and this is 
the imornamented TestmeDt— the " white Albe plain " — alluded 
to in the First Prayer-book of Edward VI., still prescribed for 
the priest and his assistants at the celebration of the Encharist, 
according to the Reformed English Prayer-book, 

ALBUM. — (1) A book, ns its name implies, of plain white 
paper. (2) The "Liber albus" of the ancient monasteries and 
guilds contained a personal history of visitors or benefactors, 
frequently recorded in the handwriting of the persons themselTes 
commemora ted . 

AAEITOYPrHSIA (AXnruKpyijffiol.— A Greek term for a 
suspension from clerical functions, 

ALEXANDRIAN LITURGY.— That ancient liturg>- to 
which the name of St. Mark the Evangelist is usually prefixed, 
behoved to be at least as uld as the second century. Its litur- 
gical peculiarity is the prefixing the Great Intercession for the 
living and departed to the words and Institution, instead of 
affixing them to the Invocation of the Holy Ghost, as is the 
cape in litureies of the Antiochene family, or inserting them 
between the words of Institution and Invocation, as is the 
case with the Nestorian. On this liturgy were subseqaently 
founded those of St. Cyril, St. Gregory, and the Coptic com* 
monity i aU of which bear a cei'taiu resemblance to the mora 
eimple liturgy of Alexandria. ' 

ALIEN PRIORIES.— Offshoots of foreign religions bonees, 
both extra^diocesan and wholly independent of thts particular 
jurisdiction of the highest monastic authorities in England. 

ALLELUIA. — A Hebrew term for " Praise ye the Lord," 
ofttimes repeated in the worship of the Jewish temple, and 
adopted at a very i-arly period into the services of tlie Clitistian 
Church. Its introduction has been assigned to Pope St. Da- 
mafin& In uiediieval timE^s the use of the word was common 
in the services of festal times, more especielly during Easter- 
tide. 

ALLELUIA SATURDAY.— The Saturday before Septnil- 
gesima Sunday, on which day " Alleluia" was sung for the hrt 
Sme prior to the Lenten s 
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ALLELUIATIC PSALMS.— The five last psalms in the 
'* Psalter of David/' which commence with terms in English 
wtich are equivalent to the Hebrew '^ Alleluia/^ 

ALLELULA.TIC SEQUENCE.— That ancient hymn of which 
the burden corresponds with the Hebrew term from which it is 
named. In English hymnals the translation commences^ ^^ The 
strain upraise of joy and praise^ Alleluia/^ 

ALL HALLOWS.— This is another name for All Saints' Day. 
There are several churches in England dedicated to God nnder 
this invocation ; of which no less than eight are found in the 
City of London. Few feasts were anciently more popular in 
England than this. All the faithful remembered and invoked 
their patron saints on this day, and the public services were of a 
most solemn character. The link between the saints and the 
saved was declared by the ringing of peals upon the church bells 
on All Saints' Day, and by a constant tolling of the heaviest bell 
in a steeple during All Souls' Day. 

ALL SAINTS' DAY. — A feast which occurs on November 

Ist. The institution of this festival is believed to have originated 

from the dedication of the Pantheon at Rome, in honour of the 

Blessed Virgin Mary and all Christian martyrs, November 1st, 

A.D. 607, by Pope Boniface IV. ; afterwards, first in one Italian 

diocese and then in another, the custom arose of honouring and 

conunemorating all the known and unknown saints of the Uni*- 

venal Church on this day. Gregory IV., who found the festival 

commonly observed in Italy, introduced it into France, A.D. 837. 

Anciently, a feast in honour of all the Apostles and their disci' 

pies was observed in some parts, more especially in the diocese 

of Milan, on Mot Ist. But by degrees, the feast of All Saints 

on the 1 at of November, — as we learn from Johannes Belethus 

andDarandos, Bishop of Mende,— became more or less universally 

solemnized on that day. The Greeks keep their feast of All 

Samts on the Sunday after Whit-Sunday. In England there 

are no less than eleven hundred and fif ty*two churches dedicated 

to God in honour of All Saints. 

ALL SOULS. — A term used to designate the faithful de- 
parted, ij\ those who have departed this life in the faith and fear 
of Christ. All Souls' Day is November 2nd, the day following 
the feast of All Saints, when the prayers of the living, in union 
with the Christian Sacrifice, are publicly and commonly offered 
for the departed. 

ALMOND-BLOSSOMS.— The flowers of the almond-tree. 
Archaic representations of almond-blooms are constantly found 
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illuminated in the MS. Hours of the Blessed Virgin, and were 
often represented on embroidered voBtments, on wall-patterns of 
the Lady Chapel, and in churches dedicated to Onr Lady. This 
was so in allusion to the rod of Aaron blossoming in a night, — « 
symbol of Mary's part in the work of the Incamution. 

ALMONER. — A dispenser of gifts and alms. The officer 
who directs the distribution of charitable doles in connection 
with religions communities, hospitals, and almshouses. In 
England, France, and other Christian countries, there is a Royal 
Almoner, whose duties, in the former, are defined bythe ancient 
and unaltered constitutions of the Royal Chapels. 

ALMONRY. ^That partion of a religious house where the 
alms of the monastery, convent, or community are r^alarly 
distributed. This part of the building is usually found near the 
en tran ce-ga te way . 

ALMS. — The voluntary gifts of the faithful, freely given to 
the poor in Christ for their temporal benefit. 

ALMS-BAGS. — Small bags, burses, or purses, of vdvet, 
silk, damask, or cloth, mado use of for collecting the alms of the 
faithful during Divine service. 

ALMS-BASLN.— A basin or dish of metal, in which to 
receive the bags containing the "alms for the poor and other 
devotions of the people," for presentation on the altar. They 
are made of brass, latten, or even 
of costlier metals. Ancient ejt- 
amples frequently contain repre- 
sentations in relief of the Tempta- 
tion of Eve or the Return of the 
two Spies from Canaan; modern 
specimens are coramouly adorned 
with texts of Scripture. That represented in the accompanying 
woodcut is from an English example of the sixteenth centnrj". 
[See Illustration.) 

ALMS-BOS.— Sfr Alms-chest. 

ALMS-CHEST.— A chest or box, fastened to the wall, or 
standing on a pillar, in a church, into which the general offerings 
of the faithful for the poor are placed at any public service. 
There is a fine and reaiarkablc specimen of the age of the 
fifteenth century remaining in St. George's Chapel, Windsor. 

ALMS -DAY.— Saturday, because weekly benefactions ud 
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were here in England commonly then distributed in 
ancient times. 

ALMS-DISH. — A vessel of brass, latten, copper, silver, or 
gold, into which the alms of the faithful, gathered at the 
offertory, are placed, prior to their being formally and solemnly 
offered to God Almighty upon the altar. Many ancient examples 
of such vessels exist in London churches, mostlv of Flemish 
manofacture. There are good specimens of this kind at 
St. Mary's Church, Aberdeen, and. St. Mary's, Prestbury, in 
Gloucestershire. The alms-dishes at St. James's, Piccadilly, and 
at the Chapel Royal St. James's, are of silver gilt, richly en- 
gra7ed and embossed. 

ALMS-MEN. — Male inmates of an almshouse, or house of 
charity. Some of the sixteenth-century almshouses were erected 
out of the spoils of the suppressed monastic institutions. 

ALMS-SATURDAY.— The Saturday in Passion-week, i.r, 
the Saturday before Palm-Sunday. It is called " Alms Satur- 
day" because the alms of the faithful contributed during Lent 
are sometimes given to the poor on that day ; so as not to 
interfere with the solemnities of the coming Holy Week The 
Secret in the Sarum Office for this day referred both to the alms- 
giying and alms' distribution. 

ALMUTIUM (an Amess). — The Amess is often confounded 
mth, but is wholly distinct from, the Amice {Amicfvs). Tho 
Amess was a hood of fur worn anciently whilst reciting the 
offices by canons, and afterwards by other distinguished ecclesi- 
astics, as a defence against the cold. At times it fell loosely on 
the back and shoulders, and was drawn over the head when 
occasion required ; the ends, becoming narrower and usually 
rounded, hung down in front like a stole, for which, by some 
modem writers, it has been mistaken. The Amess has a certain 
similarity to some of the academical hoods now in use. There 
are very many specimens of this vestment represented on 
memorial brasses, one of the best of which — a figure of Sir John 
Stodeley — remains in the church of St. Mary Magdalen, Upper 
Winchendon, Bucks. This garment is still used in the Latin 
Church, some of the bishops and abbots of which wear amesses 
of ermine lined with purple. In the Church of England its use 
appears to have been wholly discontinued. 

ALOUD (loudly; with a loud voice}. — A term used in the 
Book of Common Prayer, where the officiating cleric is directed 
thus to say certain prayers — aloud in contradistinction to secrete, 
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as was anciently the cae* with the Lord'p Prajei' and Hail Murr 
at the Leginniug of the various Hours. 

ALTAR {Ara, alt are). —That table-like conrtmction in the 
Christian church, whether of wood, atone, or marble, upon which 
the Christian Sacrifice is offered. The- earliest altars no doubt 
were like to tables in their form and general character, in re- 
membrance of the Jewish solemnitj at which oar Savioar 
instituted the Holy Eucharist. After the public persecutions, 
however, when Christiani* were driven to the Catacombs, the 
Christian Sacrifice was commonly offered at and upon the tombs 
of the martyrs. Hence, when the Church afterwards had peace, 
the form of a tomb was sometimes preserved ; or, at all evenU 
altars of stone or marble were erected over the alee ping- places of 
the martyrs. Pope St. Sixtus II. is said to have erected the first 
stone altar, A.D. 257. St. Wolstan is believed to have introduced 
. stone altars into England, where before, as in the Eastern Chorch, 
so generally iu the Western, they were commonly of wood. 
The use of wood as the material for their construction, connected 
the solemn act tliere wrought upon them with the offering on 
Calvary ; the use of stone symbolized the sure foundation of the 
faith. "That Bock was Chrint." But for many years the 
cuctom neither of East nor West was uniform. St. Gregory of 
Nyssa mentions stone altars in the East ; Pope St, Daniasus, his 
contemporary, alludes to wooden altars in the West, as do also 
St. Augustine and Optatus. There arc wooden altars existing 
in the churches of St. John Lateran and St. Praxedes at Borne. 
In the church of St, Cecilia, in the same city, there is a remark- 
able example of a stone altar supported on a single pillar. 
Throughout Italy generally the earliest examples are found to 
stand on five or seven pillars. In the East the worideu tables 
had five supports, representing our Lord and the four Evangelists. 
Occasionally in the West large slabs of stone built into a wall 
were supported by brackets of the same material; but after the 
twelfth century solid constructional altars were mainly erected. 
At Venice an altar still ejdsts, bebeved to be of the fifth century, 
of one solid block of marble. Of old, as in the Greek Church 
DOW, there was but one altar in a church ; the general addition 
of others being, comparatively speaking, of later introduction. 
Exceptions to this rule, however, existed even in the time of 
Constantine. At Milan tlie old altar, detached from the wall, 
as when there was but one in the cathedral, still stands and is 
used. \^'hen attars were erected of solid stone, their coverings 
were often of gold, silver, copper, latten, or bronae, and the 
jeweller's art was enlisted to bestow upon them the greftt«st 
artistic finish and beauty. In the Hotel Cluuy there is an altu*- 
frontal i>r covering nf gfilrl : (it Milan an altar-facing of silv 
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richly minmplle'd ; at Florence there are two of bronze nod 

ropprr, most elBborBtely etiiboHsed, engraver], nnd adorned 

with enamels. (Sep Altak- 

hohtal" and the aceom- 

[wnTing Illustration.) On 

thf other hand, tlie altars 

of country churches were 

commonly of etone, without 

my carving or omamenta- 

lion; English examples of 

"hicti exist at Arundel (S'-f 

Illii.ilTatioii), Abbey Dore in 




Herefordshire, standing on 
sWts ; in the chapel of the 
Pii, Westminster ; at Chip- 
ping Norton, Enatone, and 
Burford, Oxfordshire ; nt 
Warrington and Shottes- 
well, Warwickshire ; nl 
Christ Charch, Hampahirc ; 
at Claypole, Lincolnshire ; 
at Mallwyd, Merioneth- 
shir* ; at Forthamptou, 
GloDcestershire ) at Dun- 
fler, SomLTset shire ; and at 
the Maerdnlene Hospitnl at 
Ripon. A simple example 
I'f au Cngli^ media.-Titl 
.iltar, with a dossal behind. 
charged with a ci-oss and 
powdered with mars, with 
nltar-cross and two burning 
uper?, — represented in the 
accompanying woodcut, — is 
i«keD from a MS. in the 
nutbor'a poaaeBsion. The 
•tolm of tn» altar, hanging 
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in front, are notewortjiy. Anciently the altar stood away iwm 
the east wall, and in later apsidal churches it ve.^ placed in the 
chord of the apse. (Nic IlluMnilioii, representing au altar under 
a baldachino.) Aftertvard^, in mediicval times, from the thirteenth 
century, it waBalmosfiiuiTei-sally found in a more easterly portion 
^this was particularly the case here 
in England — ^if not at the extremity 
nf the t'hureh. Cathedrals, from the 
nature of their construction, baring 
chapel.t around the eastern end, were 
usually exceptions to this rule. At 
the religious changes here, which were 
made during the sixteenth century, < 
there was an almost universal de- 
struction of i^uch altars ; so much so 
indeed that those ancient examples 
which exist throughout the whole 

p u^ --.. icji ^_. countr\- scarcely exceed fifty in num- ' 
friHH a MS. qftiu- 16th Cmliiry. , ■, ,. -, ^ . ■ , 

ber. In lieu or stone altars, wooden 
tables on trestles were substituted, to the great loss of the Caithfiil, 
and ordinarily only one was placed in each church. During the 
Commonwealth these tables were frequently removed into the 
body of the nave at the celebration of the Eucharist, and 
carried back again afterwards. In later years, however, the 
older and better customs have prevailed, and modern altars have 
been erected both in cathedrals and parish churches more in 
accordance with sound ancient precedent and the magniticent 
examples existing abroad; of which the like no doubt were 
known in England. In the first Prayer-book of Edward VI. 
the altar was called "God's board." During the Laudian 
Revival, and afterwards at the Restoration, more than one altar 
was set up again in certain of our cathedrals. lu the present 
day a second, and even a third altar, may be found in most of our 
cathedrals, and also some of our parish churehes. 

AAT.APION ('AXrop(ov).~An altar.— S(f Altab. 

ALTARAGE.— The dues tendered at the altar during the 
offertory, specially provided for the maintenance of the priest. 
They became less in amount, and were more frequently ©milled 
in England, when specific endowments were provided for the j 
clergj-. At funeral celebrations altarage was given almost uni- i 
versally during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. I 

ALTAR- BREAD.— The bread made use of in the Chriatian i 
Sacrifice. At the institution of the Holy Eucharist, unleavened 
bread was no doubt used by our Divine Redeemer (Sec St. Lake | 
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iiii. 16), and this custom, which in a matter of discipline, and 
doffi not touch the e!<seTice of the Eucharist, is etill observed hj 
the whole Latin Church, by the Armenians, and by the Maro- 
iiit«. The Ethiopian Christians also use unleavened bread at 
their mass on Maundy- Thursday, but leavened bread on other 
ooeuions. The Greek and other Oriental churches use leavened 
breed, which is especially made for the purpose with scrupulous 
weand attention. The Christians of St. Thomas likewise make 
me of leavened bread, composed of fine fiour, which by an an- 
cient rule of theirs ought to be prepared on the same day upon 
which it is to be consecrated. It is circular in shape, stamped 
with a large cross, the border being edged with smaller crosses, 
» that, when it is broken up, each fragment may contain the holy 
symbol. In the Roman Catholic Church the bread is made thin 
iud circnlar, and bears upon it either the impressed figure of the 
nucifix, or the letters I.H.S. Pope St. Zephyrinus, who lived in 
the third century, terms the Sacramental Bread " Corona aive 



Coptic. 
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oblata sphericee figune," " a crown or oblation of a spherical 
figure-" (Benedict XIV., De SacHfieio ifissce, lib. i. cap. vi. sec. 
IT.}, the circle being indicatory of the Divine Presence after con- 
Mcration. The Onentals occaaionally make their altar-breads 
square, on which ifl stamped a cross with an ioBcription. The 
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square form of tlip breed is n mystical indication that by the 
sacrifice of Christ upon the cfobs snlvation is purchased tor the 
four corners of the earth — for north, south, east, and west j and, 
moreover, that our Blessed Sftviour died for all men. In the 
Church of England unleavened bread was invariably made use 
of until tho changes of the sist-eenth century. Since that 
period, however, with hut few exceptions, common and ordinary 
leavened bread has been used. The ancient rule has never been 
theoretically abolished, for cue of the existing rubrics runs as 
follows : — " It shall sw^co that the bread be such aa is usual to 
be eaten ; but the beat and purest wheat bread that conveniently 
may be gotten." 

ALTAR-BREAD BOX.— A box to hold the wafers or altar- 
breads, before consecration. Such receptacles were anciently 




of boxwood or ivory. The example given in the illustration is 
of ivory mounted in silver. (See Illustration.) 

ALTAR-CARD. — A modern term used to describe a printed 
or written transcript of certain portions of the service for Holy 
Communion ; more especially those parts which, having to be 
said by the officiating priest in the midst of the altar, he requires 
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to hare placed immediately before him. The altar-card, there- 
fore, is placed in that position. 

ALTAR-CARPET.— A carpet spread in front of the altar, 
over the steps of the deacon and subdeacon, as well as over the 
whole of the upper platform or predella, on which the ofiBciant 
stands to minister. In mediaeval times Eastern carpets were 
commonly used for this purpose. Modem changes have not, as 
yet, produced anything superior or more fitting. Green is the 
proper colour for use, as harmonizing with any other shade of 
green, and as contrasting duly and well with all the other eccle- 
siastical colours. 

ALTAR-CERECLOTH.— iSee Altab-linen. 

ALTAR-CLOTH. — An ordinary term for that covering of the 
altar which, made of silk, vel- 
vet, satin, or cloth, is placed over 
and around it. The altar-cloth is 
usually made in two portions; 
first, the antependium, which 
langs down in front, and is often 
richly embroidered ; and, second- 
ly, the super-frontal, which covers 
the slab, and hangs down about 
six mches, both in front and at 
the sides. — See Antependium and 

SUPEE-FRONTAL. 

ALTAR-CROSS.— A cross of 
precious or other metal placed 
behind the centre of an altar, to 
signify that every grace and bles- 
^ bestowed upon the faithful 
is given for and through the death 
of onr Lord upon the Cross of 
Calvary. In recent times, a figure 
of Jesus Christ has been some- 
times affixed to the altar-cross. — 
See Crucifix. {See Illustration.) 

ALTAR-CURTAINS.— 
Hangings of silk, damask, satin, 
or other fitting material, sus- 
pended on rods, so as to inclose 
the ends of an altar. In large 
churches they are found very 
convenient for protecting the 

c 2 
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Kltar-t&pers from cnrrents nf air and draughts. Their colottr 
varies with the eccleBiastical season. 

ALTAR, DOUBLE.— Au altar so constnictionally erected Uiat 
it might eerre for two chapel^'. In some old examples s pierced 
screen divided it from north to eoutli, iu which case the two oBB- 
ciating priests would have faced each other had they celebrated 
contemporaneously. In most cases, however, the divisioii was 
made by a screen which stood e&st and west, that is, snppoeiiig 
the altar to have been placed in its customary position. A double 
altar still exists, and is used at Bologna, without any screen to 
separate it ; at which altar the officiants face the congregation. 

ALTAR-FRONTAL.— Another name for an altar-cloth. 
Sometimes, however, frontals were made of wood in panels, 
richly painted, representing figures of saiute or angels, as in 
the accompanying woodcut, under tabernacle- work. In other 
cases the moat elaborate mosaic-work was introduced for the 
permanent adornment of altar- frontals, on which symbols aod 
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representations of types of the Blessed Sacrament of the Altftr 
were appropriately placed. There were also frontals made of 
the precious metals, in which beaten-work, chasing, and em- 
bossing were discreetly and tastefully adopted for their greater 
beauty and richness. For a moat remarkable example of a 
precious altar-frontal. See Illustration- 

ALTAR-HEBSE. — A term sometimes used to describe tbe 
frame on whicli a temporary canopy was erected over an altar 
ou special solemnities and festivals of the highest rank, Th^ 
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»erB aometimeB used at fanerals of royal 
>Dd noble persons. Their hangings vsro 

oftenadomedwithheraldicdevicea. [See 

HlEEE.) 

ALTAR, HIGH.— That altar which 
is the cbier, cardinalj or principal altar 
in a Christian church, nie altar which 
is ascended by a large number of steps, 
lad the leret of which is raised, 
Tiled, or heightened above that of other 
litais. The altar which stands in the 
easteru part of the choir or chancel. 
The altar at which High Mass is com- 
monly 6ung on Sundays and chief fes- 
ti7alB. 

ALTAR-HORNS.— The homa, or 
cornel's of the altar which are on its 
western side. The north comer is 
called the " Gospel horn " (Ct 
Eamgelii], the south the " " 
horn" {Carnu Epinhlo:). 

ALTARIST.^.— A term used to 
designate those priests other than the 
fartiehue, who were specially appointed 
to My mafiB for specific intentions, at 
private, chantry, or privileged altars. 

ALTAR-LANTERN.— A tenn ocoa- 
iiDOally found in old records describing 
the lanterns which were used iu lieu of 
Ufflple wax-tapers for the altar, when 
erected temporarily and out of doors. 
Abroftd they are found in the sacristies 
of tnany churches, and are frequently 
used, carried on either side of the cru- 
cifix, at funerals, solemn processioo.s of 
Uie Blessed Sacrament, in those parts 
of tbe Church where reservation of the 
Holy Eucharist ia practised. (Sfm Illus- 
tntion.) 

ALTAR-LEDGE.— A step or ledge 
belund &n altar, on which the omamenta, 
>-?. the cross, candlesticks, and flower- 
vases, are placed. Behind some altars 
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there are more than one step, e^p^cially in tliose of Romao 
Catholic churches, from which Benediction with the Blessed 
Sacrament is given. 

ALTAR-I.IGHTS.— Those light*, which are placed cither npon, 
or immediately behind, the altars of our churches, to symbolize, 
gMierally, the Light of the Gospel, and the twofold nature of 
OUT Blei^ed Lord, who in the Nicene Creed ia called " Light of 
Light," and is the true Light of the World. At the offering 
of the Christian Sacrifice two hghts are commonly used; but 
the Law of the Church of England is that they must not be 
placed npuii the altar. They may stand behind it, or at its sides. 
—See Candi 



ALTAR-LINEN. — Thoae linen cloths, three in number, which 
are used to cover the altar-slab. The first ia a cloth duly prepared 
with melted wax (hence, called the nltar cerecloth) ; the second 
is a cloth to protect this first cloth ; and the last is the cloth of 
linen which, placed over the top of the altar, hangs down to 
the ground, or nearly so, at either end of the altar. 

ALTAR OF OUR LADY.— That altar which stands in the 
Lady-chapel of cathedrals, or in the side-chapel (one of which in 
most parish churches was anciently dedicated in honour of Mary). 
Here " Mary Mass " was said. — See Mart Mass. 

ALTAR OF THE ROOD.— That altar which, in England, 
anciently stood westward of the rood-screen in large churches, 
and at which ordinarily th? parish Mass was suug. 

ALTAR-PIECE.^A technical term for the picture which ia so 
commonly found behind the altar or Holy Table in Christian 
churches. The most appropriate subject for representation in it 
is the Crucifixion ; bui the Ascension and other of the Divine 
mysteries of Our Lord's life, are frequently depicted. Numerooa 
examples of the altar-piece exist in the Church of England, 
many erected during the Laudian Revival ; others in Queen Anne's 
reign. 

ALTAR, PORTABLE.— A small tablet of marble, jasper, or 
precious stone, used for Mags when said away from ihc pariah 
altar, iu oratories or other similar places. It was termed " super 
altare," because commonly placed upon some other aliar, or on 
any decent and fitting construction of wood or stone. A special 
license was needed to enable a cleric to possess and use a portable 
altar, which license was anciently given by the diocesan, but waa 
afterwards reserved to the Pope. Examples of such licenses are 
cummon in certain medJEBTal document*, and are frequently 
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referred to in the last testaments of the clergy. A most inter- 
esting example of a portable altar^ which was in the possession 
of the R^v. Dr. Rock, sometime Canon of the Roman Catholic 
Cathedral of Southwark, is of oriental jasper, enclosed in silver, 
and adorned with nielli and engraved ornaments. Its dimensions 
are 12 inches by 7 J. This portable altar is in all respects of the 
same form as an altar, being constructed, as it is believed, for relics. 
The slab is of serpentine, supported on pillars of silver, between 
which there are representations of our Blessed Lord throned in 
dory, with the Apostles SS. James, Jude, Peter, Andrew, 
Philip, and Simon the Canaanite. The ends are of wrought 
scroll-work. On the slab are the four Evangelistic symbols 
in enamel, with figures of Abel and Melchisedec ; thus linking 
(he old dispensation with the Gospel. The inscription stands 
thus : — 

" Qnidqnid in altari ponctatnr spiritaali, 
Iliad in altari compleinr materiali. 
Ara cmcis, tomnli caliz, lapidisqne patena, 
Sindonis officiam Candida bissas habet." 

ALTAR-PROTECTOR.— The name given to a covering of 
green cloth, baize, or velvet, which, exactly fitting the top of the 
altar, is placed on it at all times when the altar is not being 
used, to protect the sacred linen from dust and defilement. 

ALTAR-RAILS. — Low rails of wrought iron or wood, placed 
north and south towards the west end of the sanctuary, (1) firstly, 
for the better protection of the altar and its furniture ; and (2) 
secondly^ as a support for the communicants when they come to 
receive the Body and Blood of their Lord. 

ALTAR-SCREEN.— That screen which in collefiate and 
cathedral churches separates the choir either from the Lady- 
chapel or the ambulatory, and against which the choir or high 
altar stands. Examples occur at York Minster and Durham 
Cathedral. 

ALTAR-SIDE. — That part of the altar which faces the con- 
gregation. In correctly-orientated churches this is of course 
the western side ; but where altars are placed against the north 
and Bontli walls of collegiate or cathedral churches, as is con- 
stantly the case on the Continent and in the Anglo-Roman 
communion, its side will be that against which the priest stands 
irhea ministering at the same. 

ALTAR-STEPS. — The steps round and. about the altar in a 
Christian chnrch. They are usually at least three in number^ 
independent of^ and in addition to, the platform, predella, or 
diis, on which the altar is actually placed. Sometimes there are 
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more in number than three ; if so, they are either fire, Geven, 
or fourteen. The \axxev would pertain to the high altar of a 
collegi&td church or cathedral. 

ALTAR-STOLE. — A mcdiasTal ornament, in shape like the 
ends of a stole, hanging down over the front of the antependinm 
of the altar, indicating that the altar iteelf is constantly used, 
and EymboUzing the power and cthcucy of the Christian sacrifice. 
(See Illustration nndur Altab, p. lU.) 

ALTAR-STONE, or SLAB.— That stone which should be 
without spot or blemish, and consequently entire, which forms 
the upper and chief part of a Christian altar. In the Church ot 
England, iht- law requires that the lower portion of the altar be 
of wood. At Westminster Abbey, and in hundreds of blher 
churches, ihe slab is found of stone or marble. 

ALTAR-TAPEH.— The wax tapers 
— so called because they taper in ^iape 
— used in those candlesticks which are 
placed on or about the altar ; ordinarily 
those tapers which are lighted dunog 
the offering of the Christian sacrifice. 
Custom in the West expects that at 
least two be lighted, even at low cele- 
brations ; at high celebrations, in the 
Latin Church, as also in some English 
churches, six tapers are then ordinarily 
Ut. They symbobue (1) the fact that 
our Blessed Saviour, "God of Ood, 
Light of Lighf, Venr God of Vctt 
Crod," is the True Light of the Worii 
They are also (2) symbols of joy and 
glatuiess on the port of the iaithfa), 
that Christ is born into the world (■) 
naturally, t.e. by nature, (/3) sacrament- 
ally, I.e. in the Eucharistic myetety. 
{!se6 Illustration.) 

A LT A R-T M B.— A monumental 
memorial, of marble or freestone, ID 
form and construction similar to an 
altar, and frequently owning a eanopy. 
Such ei-ections were often placed over 
the vault or burying-place of noble and 
distinguished families in mediieval and 
later times, and frequently on the north 
and south walls of choirs, ftistes, uid 
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dianby cliapels. Examples may be Been in almost all istrge and 
important parish chnrches. It is very donbtfnl wtetLer they 
were ever used as altars. The accompanyiiig illostraiion repre- 
sents the altar-tomb of Sir John Clerke, Knt., of North Weston, 
near Thame, Oxfordshire, which stands on ihe souih side of the 
choir of that church. This tomb, which was erected aboot the 
middle of the sixteenth ceutuiy, is of Purbeck marble. It was 
much damaged during the Great Bebelliou. The figure of Sir John 
Gierke, a good late example of a memorial brass, and the enamelled 
shields of armorial bearings on the front of the tomb, are at once 
artistic, bold, and effective. {Sec Illustrariou.) 

ALTAR- VASES. —Vasts of latten, brass, china, or earthen- 
ware, 8j>ecially made for holding flowers to decorate the altar. 
This custom does not appear to be of any very great antiquity, 
beautiful and appropriate as it is. Churches were anciently 
decorated with boughs and branches, and their floors strewn 
with rushes, bay and yew boughs ; but the formal introduction 
of flowers in vases ou the iiltar-lwige is of no higher antiquity 
than the early part of tho last century. 

ALTAR-VESSELS.— Those vessels which are ordmarilr 
used in the Sacrament of the Altar; viz. (1) the Chalice, (2) the 
Paten, and (3) the Ciborium. The chalice is a cup of precious 
metal, the paten a plain circular plate of Ihe same, and the 
ciborium — used to contain the Sacramental species under the 
form of bread — is a covered cup surmounted with a »mall cross, 
from which the faithful are communicated when the commnni- 
cants are numerous, and in which the Holy Sacrament is re- 
served for the communion of the sick, Ihe cruets for wine ^ 
and water, and the bread-box, iu which, or tho plate on vrhicfa, 
the breads are placed, are not actually " altar- vessels," being 
found on the credence -table, their proper place, during the 
Christian sacrifice. — Sve Ohalicc, Cibobiuh, and Patkx. 

ALTAR -WALL. —The wall behind an altar against which 
the reredos or altar>piece stands. — See Altak-PIXCE and 
Reselos. 

ALTAR -WINE.— Wine used in the Sacrament of the Altar. 
This should bo of the pure juice of the grape. Our twetitieth 
canon orders it to be " good and wholesome." Teut«wine is 
ordinarily used in England, as being more appropriate in ita 
symbobsm, but light •coloured wine is not uncommonly adopted. 
Claret, Wanting in some particulars the true nature of wiue, ia 
forbidden by several Western decrees. 



ALTAK, WOODEN.— An altai- made of wood. Anciently 
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the altar was usually constructed in the form of a table, and 
hence was called the " Divine '' or " Holy Table." The wooden 
altar-table on which St. Peter oflFered the Christian sacrifice is 
still preserved at Rome. In the Eastern churches the altars are 
commonly of this material. And the same has been the case in 
the Church of England since the religious changes of the six- 
teenth century. Slabs of stone should be, as they frequently 
are, placed on the top of the table, which slabs, being marked 
with five crosses, are that part which is specially consecrated 
with prayer and unction. 

ALTERNATION.— The act of followmg and being followed 
in succession : hence the response of a congregation praying or 
praising alternately, with the cleric or clergy oflSciating. This 
conunonly occurs in Litanies, singing of Psalms, and chanting 
of Canticles. 

AMBO (Ambone, ItaL; "Aju/Soi/ac, "Aju/Boiiz/A/u/Bwi/oc, Oreek). 

—A rostrum, desk, or pulpit, with a large desk before it, in a 

choir, whereon anciently the oflSciating clerics stood to chant 

the Lections, Epistle, and Gospel. The ambo had two series of 

steps, one turned to the east and the other to the west. At 

Rome, where used, there are now commonly two ambones ; that 

for the Grospel is found on the south side ; that for the Epistle 

on the north. Large candlesticks for tapers are placed near the 

former, and during the Easter season the Paschal candle stood 

near it likewise. There are three existing examples of the 

ancient ambo at Rome; viz. in the churches of St. Clement, 

St. Lawrence, and St, Mary in Cosmedin. In the latter there 

is a mosaic candelabrum near the ambo, both of which are still 

used.' — See Rood-loft. 

AMBROSIAN LITURGY.— That form for celebrating Mass 
drawn up by St. Ambrose, used to the present day in the diocese 
of Milan. While substantially identical with the Roman rite, it 
has many peculiarities of its own, indicating at once its veritable 
antiquity, and the Eastern origin of certain of its distinctive 
features. 

AMBULATORY (External). — ^A covered walking-place at- 
tached to a religious house or cathedral precinct. Hence a 
cloister : more particularly a cloister, one side of which is open 
to the weather, and the windows, or apertures, of which are 
imglazed. 

AMBULATORY (Internal) . — An aisle or covered walk in a 
church, college, or religious house, in which there are no benches, 
Beats, nor chairs ; but which is left perfectly free for solemn and 
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other processions. Many examples of each occur in oor cathedrals 
and sonic of our large parish churches. 

AMEN. — An ecclesiastical response, indicating agree mint, 
assent, or consent. The term itself is originally Hebrew, and 
ite exact meaning-, " So be it," or "So let it be"; but it has 
been retained in common use in all parts of the Chrietian family. 
In the Book of Common Prayer it is sometimes printed in 
Roman letters, thus " Amen," and then the officiant soya it apart 
from the congregation ; when printed in italics, thns, " Am^n," 
the congregation say it independently of the priest, and as 
outwardly affirming their agreement with what he has just 
uttered or declared. 

AMERICAN LITURGY.— A form for celebrtting th« Holy 
Communion peculiar to the Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
States of America. It is substantially identical with the eemce 
used by the Scottish Episcopalians, but differs in certain unint- 

Srtant particulars. Both forms contain an invocation of the 
oly Spirit after the words of consecration, their speci^tV: in 
other respects they follow the form in the first Liturgy offing 
Edward VI. 

AMERICAN PRAYER-BOOK.— That serTice-book, corre- 
sponding to the Book of Common Prayer in the Church of 
England, which is used by the non-Roman Episcopalians in 
America. This Church, which is an offshoot of the Churches of 
England and Scotland, was formally organized when Dr. Seabory 
received episcopal consecration from three Scottish prelates in 
1 784. Afterwu^s other bishops were consecrated at Lambeth 
by Moore, Archbishop of Canterbury, and others, and s da6 
and regular episcopale bestowed upon the American community. 
The Prayer-book mainly follows our own, but ihe service for 
Holy Communion is formed after the model of the Scotch rite, 
with certain features borrowed fi-om Edward VI. 's First Prayer- 
book. On the other hand, the Athauasian Creed is omitted, thft 
form for conferring orders alteredj and the form of absolntioa 
in the service for the Visitation of the Sick, is absent. Thfi 
practical additions made do not atone for the presence of these 
unfortunate changes. 

AMICE. — The amice {Amictm) was an oblong piece of &ne 
linen, with strings (See Illustration No. I.), worn by all clergy 
above the minor orders over the cassock, and was placed first 
on the head, then being adjusted round the neck, formed the 
collar, sometimes ornamented with a strip of embroidery, as 
represented on ancient brasses. In several of the Anglo-Saxon 
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RtatificaU it ia alluded to an beiof;^ one of the vestmentH used 
it the ftltar, and in that respect is supposed to have beon peculiar 
to England, for it was not until the beginning of the ninth' 
wntuiy that it was formally recognized by the whole Western 
Cburen as the first of the sacrificial garments. Amalarius says : — 
" AjoictoB est prinium vestimentum nostrum, quo oollum undique 
cingimiis." (See IllustratioQ No. II.) It was anoiently worn 




orer the head by the priest when vesting for Mass, and only 
tamed back Just as he was preparing to go to the attar (See 
IDustration No. III., taken from a memorial brass) ; hence the 
Cliiireli began to look upon it aa symbolizing the Helmet of Sal- 
Tation. By the Sarum Ritual its use was not always confined to 
the higber clergy, the minor clerks and choristers who officiated 
•boot the altar being not only allowed, but required, at special 
Kwona to be vested both in alb and amice- It wag also one of 
the garments with which the monarch was anciently invested at 
hiB coronation. King Edward YI. was the last on whose head 
it was placed, since which period its use at coronations has been 
discontinaed. 

AiaCTVS.—See Amice. 

AMPHIBALTTM. — A term used to designate the sacrificial 
refltQimt of the Chrietiaa Charchj i.e. the cbaeable. It is 
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bIso called Caeula, Poenula, Planeta, ^aii'tuXtuv, 4>fXoviov. — See 
Chasuble. 

AMPL^LLA. — 1. A vessel for holdjnK holy, consecrated, or 
blessed oil, used iu anctioii {See Dlas- 
tration). 2. The term is sometimes ap- 
plied to the large flagons which are 
used instead of cruets for the wine ajjd 
water for the Blessed Sacrament. 3. A 
leathern pouch worn by pilgrims. 

AMPULLING - CLOTHS.— Cloths 
with which to wipe away the blessed 
oil u.sed for the Sacrament of Extreme 
XJnction, so called because in England 
the oil was anciently kept in an "Am- 
pulla." This vessel is still referred to 
by ihat name in the Order for the 
Coronation of our kings, as is also the 
ampuUing-cloth or towel. 

ANABATA.— A term for a hooded 
cope, usually worn in outdoor proces- 
sions ; frequently larger and longer 
than the closed cope. Anciently the 
hood was one that could be actoally 

drawn over the head for use, and not the mere flat ornamental 

appendage found on the ordinary cope. 

ANAKAMHTHPIA ('Ai-oijofirrqpio) .— The small cells or re- 
ceptacles for strangers within the precincts of an £astera 
church. 

ANAAABOS {'AvaXa(ioc). — A Greek term for the monastic 
girdle or scapular. 

ANAAH*I2 (AriAn'^tc) — A Greek term for the Ascension 
of our Blessed Lord. 

ANAAOnON ("Ai-aXoyfuv or ' AvaXortloO ■— A Greek term 
for a reading-desk, lectern, elevated stall, or pulpit. 

ANAPHORA ('Avo^opal.— 1. An oblation; 2. the Canon of 
the Mass; 3. the Host iu the Christian sacrifice; 4. the reci- 
tation of the names on the Diptychs at Mass. 

ANATHEMA fAi/fflflt/ia).- The solemn curse or ban of Holf 
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Church, exercised in the Name, and by the authority, of our 
Blessed Lord: ^^Whosesoever sins thou retainest, they are 
retained/' 

ANATHEMATA. — A term used to designate the coverings 
of the altar in the eariy Church. 

ANCHORESS. — A nun : a sohtary religious, who, apart from 
any companion, lived in a desert place, exercizing the monastic 
rirtues without being attached to any particular community. 

ANCHORET. — A monk unattached to any specific religious 
house, who sought a retreat away both from the cloister as well 
as from the haunts of men, there practising the known duties of 
a religious. 

ANGEL (^AyyeXog). — 1. A messenger; 2. a spiritual intelli- 
gent being created by Grod to do His will, and to declare it to 
mankind. Angels are frequently represented in old Christian 
art clothed in albs, amices, and stoles. When the Pagan renais- 
sance arose, this dress was altogether discarded, and they appeared 
as nude children with wings in pictures and stained glass. They 
bear trumpets, declaring the voice of God; flaming swords, 
indicating the wrath of God ; sceptres, the power of God ; 
thuribles, as presenting incense, which represents both the 
prayers of the Saints and the worship of the faithful. 

ANGELIC DOCTOR (The).— St. Thomas Aquinas. 

ANGELIC HABIT.— The habit in which ancient Christian 
artists usually represented angels was the alb, apparelled and 
girded, over which was the crossed stole of gold. A zone of 
eold on the forehead, with a star or cross, is also commonly 
lonnd. 

ANGELIC HYMN.— That hymn which the Angels sang in 
the presence of the shepherds of Bethlehem when announcing to 
them the birth of Jesus Christ, the Redeemer of the world. It 
is always sung in the Liturgy, because Christ is as it were born 
anew in the Eucharistic mystery each time that the Holy Sacrifice 
is offered. 

ANGELIC SALUTATION.— The salutation, ''Ave Maria, 
gratia plena, Dominus tecum,'' with which the Archangel greeted 
the Blessed Virgin Mary when he announced to her that she 
was to become the Mother of our Lord and God. 

ANGELS, NINE ORDERS OF.— The following are given 
as comprising the Angelic orders: — 1. Angels; 2. Archangels; 
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3. Principalities ; 4, Powers ; 5. Dominations ; fi. Virtnes ; 7. 
Thrones; 8. Chenibiuis; and 9. SerapUims. — {See Colos. i. 16.) 
The nine orders of Angels are represented in painted glass in 
the chapel of New College, Oxford. No uniform emblemR or 
symhuls are traditionally common to each order, they being 
fonnd very diversely portrayed in different places. 

ANGELUS. — A solemn devotion, in memory of the Inrama- 
tion of the Eternal Word, consisting mainly of versiclea and 
responses, the Angelic Salutation three times repeated, and a 
collect. This pious devotion, which arose in the early part of 
the sixteenth century, is now used three times a day by CamolicB. 
(See Acta Sanct. Boll, vii.) The exact form runs as follows : — 
I. The angel of the Lord announced unto Mary, and she con- 
ceived of the Holy Ghost. Hail, thou that art highly favoured, 
the Lord is with thee ; blessed art thou among women, and 
blessed is the fniit of thy womb, Jesus. [Holy Mary, Mother 
of God, pray for us sinners, now and at the hour of our death.] 
Amen. II. Behold the handmaid of the Lord ; be it done onto 
me according to thy word. Hail, Mary, Ac- III, And the 
Word was made flesh, aad dwelt among ns. Hail, Mary, Ac, 
Collect : — We besech Thee, Lord, pour Thy grace into our 
hearts ; that, as we have known the Incarnation of Thy Son 
Jesus Christ by the message of an angel, so by His Cross aod 
Passion we may be brought unto the glory of His Resurrection } 
through the same Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. — See Ayoura 
Bkll." 

ANGELUS BELL.— A bell specially dedicated in honoor of 
the Blessed Virgin, called "the Ladye-bell," rung three times 
a day, at morning, noon, and night, during which the faithlii] in 
England, before the Reformation, piously recited the Angelas or 
"Memorial of the Incarnation." This custom, which is still 
common in Roman Catholic countries, has been restored in some 
parts of England, and likewise in certain Church of England 
convents. — bee Ancelcs. 

ANGLICAN. — A member of the Church of England. A term 
which indicates that the person using it, or applying it, does so 
in order to describe one who is in visible communion with the 
See of Canterbury. A Catholic believer, who is neither a Soman 
nor an Oriental. 

ANGLICAN MUSIC. — That specific type of music which, in 
contradistinction to the ancient plain song of the Church Uni- 
versal, has been specially written for the services of the Church 
of England since the Reformation. It is more florid, and less 
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lolemn and dignified^ in its character than plain song^ and for a 
oonsiderable period entirely superseded it. 

ANGLO-CATHOLIC— S'ee Anglican. 

ANKER-HOLD, — The cell or place of abode of an anchoret 
or anchoress. 

ANKER-HUT. — A North-country term for the hut of an 
anchorite. 

ANNALIST. — ^An officer in a religious house who was au- 
thoritatively and solemnly commissioned by its ruler or by the 
chapter to write the Annals of the institution, and to record such 
public events as bore upon religious or ecclesiastical questions. 
Many such annals and records have been preserved and printed. 

ANNALS, OE ANNUALS. — 1. A term used to describe, 
anniversary Masses for the faithful departed in general, which 
were commonly said on All Souls' Day; or for the souls of 
particular individuals upon the anniversary of their decease, 
xkese latter were sometimes solemnized half-yearly, or on the 
festival of the departed person's patron saint. Other terms for 
Annals were ''Year-minds'' ana ''Obits." 2. The written 
records of religious houses. 3. This term was also secondarily 
applied to Masses said for deceased persons, either daily or 
weekly, throughout the year succeecfing their decease; or 
annually^ on the anniversary of their decease, for the space of 
three, seven, or twenty-one years. 

ANNATES. — ^A year's income of a spiritual living : the first- 
fruits formerly in England given to the Pope on the decease of 
a bishop, abbot, or parish priest, and paid by his successor. 
Henry VlII. appropriated them, but Queen Anne restored them 
to the Church, to form a fund for the augmentation of poor 
livings, commonly called " Queen Anne's Bounty." 

ANNIVERSARIES.— 1. Stated or fixed days, returning with 
the revolution of the year, 2. Appointed days, occurring once 
a year, on which the death or mair^nrdMn. of Christian saints is 
specially commemorated. 3. Days on which dedication feasts 
are annually observed. 4. Masses for the dead, said once a 
year, on the return of the day on which the person for whose 
qiecaal' benefit they are offered departed this life. 

ANNUALIA. — ^The fees paid to a priest for annually com- 
memorating the death of certain persons, and for saying Mass 
for the repose of their souls, 
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ANNUELLAR. — The priest permanently appoiated to a 
chantry chapel, whether connected with a parish church, a re- 
ligious house, or a cathedral, who annually, as the various uoui- 
sersaries return, says Mass or recites prayers for the benefit of 
the faithful departed. 

ANOINTING.— The at-t of unction ; i. e. the smearing with oil. 
The pouring on either of oil, or of oil and balsam, or of any 
oleaginous matter duly prepared and Rolemnly set apart and 
blessed for religious purposes. 

ANOINTING IN CORONATION.— The act of anointing the 
sovereign at the time of his crowning. This rite, originfttiiig 
under the older dispensations, haa been adopted by the Christian 
Church, and is commonly practised now. In the form used for 
the coronation of our kings it is duly performed by the Arch- 
bishop, with many of the ancient solemnities, — See Ampulla and 
Akppllino-cloth. 

ANOINTING OF A NEW CHURCH.— See Coi-SECEATioK- 

CROSS. 

ANOINTING THE SICK.— A religious Christian rite, en- 
joined by the Apostle St. James, practised by the whole Church, 
and ordered to be observed in the first Prayer-book of King 
Edward VI,, which book was compiled, as was asserted, under 
the direct help of the Holy Spirit. There is no form for unction 
in our present Prayer-book, but old uses are frequently followed. 
In the West, the oil for anointing the sick is consecrated by one 
bishop ; iu the East, by seven priests. 

ANTE-CHAPEL. — 1. A transeptal bailding at the west end 
of a collegiate or conventual chapel, by which access ia mainly 
gained to the building itself. 2, The outer portion of a chape!, 
which lies west of the rood-screen in the same. 

ANTE-CHURCH.— A term used to designate an approach 
to a church, situated at the? extreme west end of the bnilding, 
of which it forms the main eutnmce. 

ANTE- COMMUNION. — I. An Anglican term, used to desig- 
nate that portion of the Liturgy oi' Communion Service, which 
commencing with the Introit, or the Lord's Prayer, closes with the 
end of the Nicenc Creed, 2. This term ia also used to the intro- 
ductory part of the eucharistic office, when it only, and nothing 
further, is intended to be used. Its use alone is a very repre- 
hensible customj and an extremely " corrupt following of the 
Apostles." 
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ANTB-LUCAN SERVICE.— A term used to designate a 
wrrice which was frequently said in the early Church before 
break of day, or ere it was light : hence its name. It was usually 
made the preparation for the ofTering of the Christian Sacrifice. 

ANTEMINSIA.— The Greek term for an altar-cloth which 
has been duly blessed, and is only used at the time of the offer- 
ing of the Christian Sacrifice, when there is no consecrated 

altar. 

ANTE-PANE. — An antependium. — See Antbpendium. 

ANTEPENDIUM.— 1. A frontlet, forecloth, frontal, or 
coTering for an altar, of silk, satin, damask, or velvet ; so called 
because it hangs down before it. Sometimes these antependia 
were richly embroidered with figures of saints, Scripture sub- 
jects; or were powdered with stars, cherubim, pomegranates, 
peacocks, or conventional flowers. 2. A cloth used to hide 
tke rood, or any other image. 3. A curtain used to hang in 
fiont of a chantry chapel. 

ANTHEM. — This term is a corruption of the ancient word 
Antiphona. It originally meant anything sung antiphonally : 
therrfore an alternate chant. In the Breviary it has several sig- 
nifications. It is ordinarily applied to a short sentence, generally 
taken from Scripture, sung before and after one or more psalms 
of the day. The samd term is given to the prayers or ejacula- 
tions in the commemorations used at the end of various services, 
and also to the metrical hymns at the end of Compline and other 
offices. In the present English office the rubric relating to the 
anthem dates from the final revision of the Book of Common 
Prayer in 1661. The place of its performance seems suggested 
by that which the antiphons occupy in commemorations and con- 
cluding parts of the service of the Breviary. In respect to the 
anthem in connection with the Litany in the time of St. Gregory 
the Great, the service (Litany) during the procession consisted 
in chanting a number of anthems. 

ANTHOLOGIUM. — 1. A selection of private devotions. 
2. A collection of the chief sayings of holy men and women 
which have been preserved either in writing or tradition, and 
are gathered together into one consistent record for the benefit 
of the faithful. 

ANTHOLOGY.— See Antholooium. 

ANTIDORON {Eulogice). — Bread originally contributed by 
the faithful of the Eastern Church for use in the Christian 
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Sacrifice, blessed at that service, nnd afterwards distributed to 
non-CD mmanicants at its close. It is, of conrse, uot consecrated 
gacramentally, but Einiply blessed. 

ANTieEOS {\\i>rl$toc).—A Greek term for Satan. 

A>^TILEGOMEXA.— Those parts of the sacred writinffs of 
the ancient Jewish Church, the genuineness and authenticity of 
which have been disputed, and arc called apocryphal — which are 
distinguished from the " Homologomcna " or canonical books. 

ASTIMINSIOS {'Awi^furioc).— A Greek term for the Churcll 
officer who arranges the faithful in proper order prior to their 
receiving Holy Commonioii. 

ANTI-PASCH C-KpTiKaaxa).~Lovr Sunday. The Snnday 
after Easter-day. Dmnintca in albis. The Sunday within tt» 
Octave of Easter. 

ANTiriANON ('Ak^iTo^'oi-). — A Greek term for a border or 
edge-band, corresponding with the Latin "apparel." 



■A verse, versicle, or part of a verse peculiar i 

son at which it is used, either before or afto- i 

the Canticles in the Divine Office. 
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ANTIPHON, 
to the special s 
the Psalms of the day, 

ANTIPnONAL.— S'tfo AsTiPHuNARiL-a. 

ANTIPHON'ARIE.— Sec A-VTiPHONAEiiT*. 

ANTIPHONARIUM. — A Western acrrice-book, containing 
bU thoise portions both of the Offices and the Mass which are 
used by the cantors at the antiph on -lectern. 

ANTIPHON-LECTERN. — A lectern which stands in the 
centre of the floor of a choir, chaucel, or chapel, facing the altar, 
at which the antiphons are solemnly chanted. Here the cantors 
stand at certain periods of the service in order to command a 
full view of the choir, and so as to enable the choir to follow them 
both in time, tune, and due regularity. — See Lecterk. 

ANTI*iiNON ("Avr/^wbov).— 1. The alternate chant of the two 
sides of a choir. 2. A verse or versicle used as a keynote to a 
psalm or canticle. 3. An anthem song during the Liturgy in 
the Eastern Church. 

ANTITYHA {'Awrfruira).— Antitypes. The correlatives of 
types. A term used in the Liturgy of St. Basil to designate 
the oblations. 



AnonAflAS ('Arwrairac) ■ — A Greek term for an ex-priest. 
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APOSTASY. — 1. The abandonment by a person of wtebt he 
has previously professed. 2. A forsaking of the true religion. 
3. The forsaking of a religious order, without due and authori- 
tative legal dispensation. 

APOSTATE.— One who has forsaken the true religion. — S^e 

Apostasy. 

APOSTLE. — 1. Generally, a person sent or deputed to do 
some especial work or business. 2. Specially, a disciple or 
follower of our Blessed Lord, holding immediate relations with 
Him. 3. This term is also applied to a book containing portions 
of the Epistles of Holy Scripture, as recited during Mass. It 
was also called " Lectionarium '' and *' Epistolarium.*' — See 
Apostolus. 

APOSTLES' COATS.— A term frequently found in parish 
and churchwardens' accounts, indicating the garments worn by 
performers in the mediaeval miracle or mystery plays. 

APOSTLE SPOONS. — A series of twelve spoons in precious 
metal, the handles of which are adorned with representations of 
the Apostles. Anciently they were frequently given as baptismal 
gifts by godparents of the upper classes to their godchildren. 
Several ancient examples of single spoons exist, in which the 
Blessed Virgin or the patron saint of the child is also repre- 
sented. 

APOSTOLICAL SEE. — 1 . An episcopal seat founded by 
an apostle. 2. A title given to the three sees of Antioch, Ephe- 
sus, and Rome. 

APOSTOLUS.— 1. An apostle. 2. A bishop of the Apostolic 
period.— ii?ee Apostle. 

APOTACTITE. — One of a community of ancient Christians, 
who, in imitation of the first followers of our Lord, renounced 
possession of all their goods. 

AnOTASAMENOS ('A7rora£a/Le€i;oc).— 1. A Greek term for 
one who has renounced the world ; 2. a monk. 

APPAREL. — An ornamental piece of embroidery, with which 
the amic€ and the alb are enriched. The apparels are placed on 
the wrists of the alb, as well as at the bottom of it, both before 
and behind, and the amice round the neck is adorned with a 
similar corresponding ornament. These five apparels are said 
by some to symbolize the five wounds of Christ. In England, 
anciently, the amice and alb were worn without apparels on 
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Good Friday, and sometimes also iu masses fur the dead.— 
See Alb, 

APPARITOR. — The ofBcer of an ai-ehiepiscopal, episcopal, 
archidiaconnl, or other euclesiastical court, who formerly sum- 
moned persona to appear before the judge. He was anciently 
styled " Summonitor." 

APPEAL. — The formal removal of a suit from an iiifarior to a 
superior tribunal. Hence a term used in ecclesiastical cases, 

APSE. — The semicircular or polygonal termination of a 
church, ccmraoiily vaulted with a liali-dome. The idea was 
boiTOwed from pagan temples. When adopted, the altar was 
placed in the chord of the apse, and the bishop's seat in the 
centre of the apse behind the altar. Ancient apaes were semi- 
circular ; later forms, when Pointed architecture obtained in 
Europe, were polygonal in form. Many examples both of 
Romanesque as well as of polygonal apses exist in England. Of 
these, Tewkesbury, the crypts of Winchester and Gloucester 
Oathedrala, St. Michael's, Coventry, and Peterborough Cathedral, 
are very remarkable. There arc many examples amongst our 
parochial churches. "Concha" and " Exeava" were terms 
sometimes used to designate the apse. 

AQJJJE BAJULUS.— The Holy-water carrier. This person 
was frequently a clerk in miuor orders, or at least a tonsored 
person. Ho walked at the head of the eolemn procession before 
High Mass every Sunday, bearing the vessel of Holy water, 
from which, with the Aspergillum (6Ve AsPBHaiLLUM), the cele- 
brant of the Mass blessed the people as he took his way to the 
altar. Occasionally this blessing uf the people took place imme- 
diately heforc the procession to the sanctuary, and not durivj 
the procession. 

AQUjEMANILE, — A term used to designate the band-basin, 
or dish, in which the priest washes his lingers at the offertory 
in the Mass. 

AECH. — A curved constmction of stones or bricks over a 
window, door, or other aperture, so arranged and banded 
together that, by mutual pressure, they may support each other 
and sustain the superincumbent weight of the upper part of the 
wall over it. 

ARCHANGELS. — The seven principal angels or nders of the 
heavenly choir. Holy Scripture gives us the names of four, vie. 
of SS. Michael, Gabriel, Raphncl, and Urit'l; ti-aditiou supplies 
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the other three, viz. Chamuel, Jophiel, and Zadkiel. St. Michael 
is represented as the guardian and protector of the Jewish Church, 
and when the Synagogue gave place to the Church of Christ he 
became the patron of the Church Militant. He is mentioned in 
Scripture five times. St. Grabriel was the archangel who an- 
nounced to Mary the conception of our Blessed Lord, and to 
Zacharias the birth of St. John the Baptist. St. Raphael was 
the guardian and protector of Tobias. Tradition says that it was 
St. Kaphael who appeared to the shepherds by night, announcing 
our Blessed Lord's nativity. St. Uriel, who appeared to Esdras 
to interpret God's will to him (2 Esdras iv.). It was St. Chamuel 
who wrestled with Jacob. Tradition also says it was he who 
appeared to our Lord in the garden of Gethsemane. St. Jophiel 
was guardian of the tree of knowledge of good and evil, and 
drove out Adam and Eve from Paradise. It was St. Zadkiel 
who stayed the hand of Abraham when about to offer up Isaac. 

ARCHBISHOP. — The chief bishop of a group of dioceses or 
province, who exercises such a jurisdiction over the bishops of 
the same dioceses as to give him the power of hearing appeals, 
ether from their judgments, or the judgments of their officials 
or chancellors. 

AECHBISHOFS CROSS.— A cross, affixed to a staff, borne 
before an archbi8hop> primate, or metropolitan, to signify and 
symbolize archiepiscopal jurisdiction. — See Crozibr. 

ARCHBISHOP'S MITRE.— A mitre similar in kind to that 
worn bv a bishop. In England, for the last hundred and fifty 
years, the fillet or band round the head has been made after the 
model of a duke's coronet, to signify the high and lofty temporal 
rank of the wearer. 

ARCHBISHOPS MORSE.— A cope-brooch or cope-clasp, 
on which the arms of the see of an archbishop are engraved. 
Anciently the archbishops of Canterbury commonly left their 
personal vestments and omamenta for the use of their successors 
m their see. 

ARCHBISHOP'S PASTORAL LETTER.— A formal letter 
written to the faithful of his province by an archbishop, re- 
lating either to those general or particular subjects of which he 
can properly and legally treat ; or else of some public event 
or religious duty, to be considered by the Christian people 
onder mm. 

ARCHBISHOP'S VISITATION.— 1 . A visitation by an 
archbishop of any particular place, church, religious house, or 
oolite within his own diocese and jurisdiction of which he is 
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the eccleeiastical ordinary. 2. A vis^itation iu the diocese of one 
of his sufi^gans, to reform, amend, correct, or reverse a jndg- 
ment or determinatioD of the said suffragan in any ecclesiastic 
question. 3. The visitation of any college ont of his own diocese, 
of which he is the legal and customary visitor and the acknow- 
ledged ordinary, for a similar pui-pose- 

AitCHDEACOX.— 1. Anciently the chief or senior of the 
deacons when the diaconale was a distinct order. 2. A priest, 
with this title, who is ocuiu* epi»copi, and possesses by law and 
custom ft certain power and jurisdiction, delegated by the bishop, 
to supervise a portion of his diocese, and to hold courts for in- 
quiries into various defects, omissions, needs, and irregulBrities. 

ARCHES, COURT OF THE.— A court, now no longer 
existing, nf the Archbishop of Canterbui-y, so termed from 
having anciently been held in the parish church of St. ilary- 
le-Bow (Sancla Maria ihf- Arcubug). In this court, which was 
abolished by Act of Parhament in 1874, appeals were received 
from diocesan consistory courts of the province. The Dean of 
the Arches had special jurisdiction for, and on behalf of, the 
Archbishop in several parishes iu other dioceees known as 
peculiars. — See Pecilurs. 

APXIEPEVS ('\pxtfptv^)-~-^ Gi-eek term for a bishop. 

ARCHIMANDRITE CApxifiavBptrnc]—^- A Greek term for 
an Oriental abbot or superior of a religious house. 2. A priest 
who, having once occupied the above office, has for sufficient 
reasons retired from it, but who is allowed by custom to retain 
the title. 

ARCH- PRESBYTER. —An officer first mentioned in the 
fourth century, and sometimes termed " archi-presbyter " or 
"proto-presbyter," {Vide S. Leo. Epist. lixv. ; Socrates, Eccle- 
eiastical History, vi. 9 ; Statute Ecclesiie Autiqua, c. xvii.) His 
duties were not unlike those of the modem archdeacon or the 
English rui-al dean. He assisted his bishop in governing thofid 
whom his superior was personally unable to superintend ; e.g. the 
widows, their pupils and strangers journeying. 

ARCH-PRIEST.— 1. A term given to a priest of the Anglo- 
Roman communion in the seventeenth century, to whom the 
Pope delegated certain specific powers, as regards jmisdiction, 
when that religious communion had no bishops. 2. An ancient 
term for a rural dean. 3. The senior priest of a convent. 



ARCUL^. — Small boxes of gold or other preciotie metalj 
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fonnd in the catacombs of Rome, in which the faithful are 
believed to have carried home the Blessed Sacrament. They 
open in front, and have the sacred monogram or other religious 
symbol engraved on either side. A ring of the same precious 
metal was fastened to the top, by which a cord might be passed, 
so as to suspend them round the neck. They arc judged to be 
of as early a date as the second century. 

ARENA. — The floor of an amphitheatre : a term sometimes 
used in Italian rituaHstic treatises to designate the body of a 
church. 

ARENARIA. — One of the names applied by pagan writers 
to the catacombs of ancient Rome. They ai'e also called Crypfce, 
Comlia Martyrum, and Coemeteria. 

ARK. — ^A chest. The term is so used in the Chronicle of 
Peter Langtoft. 

ARMILLUM {Armill), — An embroidered band of cloth of 
gold, jewelled, sometimes, but not invariably, used at the 
coronation of our sovereigns. In the form for the Coronation 
of King George II., the following direction occurs : — " Then 
the king arising, the Dean of AVestminstcr taking the Armill 
from the Master of the Great Wardrobe, putteth it about his 
Majesty's neck,'' &c. Its symbolism was the Divine mercy of 
the Great Ruler of all things encompassing the sovereign being 
crowned. 

ARMORIUM. — An ancient term, sometimes applied to a 
shrine or temporary receptacle for the Blessed Sacrament, in 
the form of an architectural recess or niche without doors ; not 
to be confounded either with the tabernacle or aumbry e. 

ABRAS. — ^A mediaeval term for the hangings used to decorate 
rooms. It was of stuff and silk mixed> though superior kinds 
were of silk exclusively, and was decorated with archaic patterns 
in flowers, figures of animals, &c. It was so called because first 
made at Arras^ in France. 

ARTICLES.— 1. The Thirty-nine Articles of Religion are 
certain theological propositions and ecclesiastical opinions, con- 
firmed and approved by the Anglican Convocation in 1572, and 
afterwards ratified and confirmed as valuable by the same 
authority nine years later. They are not ai'ticles of faith, nor a 
creed, but merely "Articles of Religion." 2. A technical term 
for the formal written charges brought against any person 
prosecuted in an ecclesiastical court. 
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APT0*0P10N (WpTO^aptov; Latin, Panarium). — A GreA 
term for a pix or pyx. 

ASCETICS.— 1. A term by which those who had separated 
themselves from the world, aud with stern eelf-discipline fol- 
lowed t)to counsels of perfection, were known in the earliest ages 
of the Christian Church. 2. The title of certain books on the 
religious life and devout exercises. 

ASCETICISM.— 1. The practice of self-discipline. 2. The 
state or practice of ascetics. 

ASPERGES (The). — A short service introductory to iheMuss 
in the Boman Catholic Church, consisting of portions of the 
Fifty-first Psalm, certain vcrsicles and responses, and a collect, 
during which the congregation is sprinkled with Holy water by 
the I¥iest -officiant. 

ASPERGILLITM. — An. instrument with which to spiinkle 
Blessed or Holy water, sometimes called a " Spnnkler." It , 
consists of a short handle of wood or metal, at the top of which 
is a circular brush of horse-hair, which, being dipped into the 
Holy-water vessel, is shaken towards, or over, the congregation 
or subject to receive it. 

ASPERSION (A'pergo). ^The act of sprinkling. 

ASPERSORIUM.— 1. The stone stoup or Holy-water basjn 
commonly found at the right-hand entrance of our ancient 
churches, from which the faithful, taking Holy water on enter- 
ing, blessed themselves, making the sign of the Cross. Many 
of these stonps, however, were destroyed, both by the Reformera 
and the Puritans. In the accounts of All Souls' College, Oxford, 
in 1548, there is a charge pro lapldibtLg ud aspereormm in in- 
troilu ecelfgia, the remains of which may still be seen. 2. The 
term is also sometimes applied in church inventories to the 
Aspergillum, or Holy-wattr brush. — See Aspehoilldi. 

ASSUMPTION (B.V.M.).— The act of taking to oneself j 
also, the act, on the part of the Almighty, of taking up the 
Blessed Virgin into heaven. This festival, observed annually 
on the 16th of August, is that on which the Western Church 
commemorates the Divino work in question, viz. the departure 
from this world of the Blessed Virgin Marj-, the Mother of our 
Lord aud Saviour Jesus Christ, and her Assumption to gloty. 
The historical tradition, that after her death, at Epheaua, not 
onl^ her soul, but also her body, preserved from corruption, 
and raised from death by Divine power, was translated to 
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h^aven^ is very ancient ; but this pious belief has hitherto been 
left by the Church an open question, and is not an article of 
faith in any portion of the one Christian family. 

ASTERISCUS {^AaTip{<TKog, 'Aarc/ota^oc, ^A<rrfip)» — 1. An 
ornament, in shape like a star, — hence its name, — used in the 
Greek Church, with which to cover the chalice during the Liturgy, 
on which the linen veil is afterwards placed to encircle the chalice. 
2. Asteriscus, an asterisk [*], or printer's sign, used in late 
editions of the Psalter to mark the division of the verses in 
psalms or canticles for chanting. 

ATRIUM. — 1. The hall or entrance-court of a Roman palace 
or dwelling-house. 2. The enti'ance of a Christian church, 
immediately adjacent to its chief door. The custom of following 
Roman types in building churches with the atrium was followea 
here and there in the West until the eleventh century, since 
which period it has ceased to be. 3. The term is sometimes 
used by later writers for the churchyard. 

AUDIBLE VOICE.— A term found in the rubric of the Book 
of Common Prayer to indicate in what manner certain public 
prayers are to be sung or said. Anciently the " Our Father " 
and the " Hail, Mary," at the commencement of the Hours, were 
said secretly ; now, however, the former prayer is directed to be 
said "with an audible voice." 

AUDIENTES, or HEARERS.— An order of penitents in the 
early Church, who, after due penance and prepamtion, were 
aDowed to hear the Liturgy at some distance from the altar. 

AUGUSTUS CLAVUS.— The term for a stripe of purple 
bordering the tunic of the ancient Romans. The senators always 
wore it broad {claviLS latus), the knights narrow, though in the 
period of the Emperors these latter sometimes wore the broad 
stripe. Being a mark of position and dignity, some have seen 
in the orphreys, or bands of colour on early and mediaeval vest- 
ments, the natural development of the clavus. Other writers 
have derived the stole — the specific symbol of ministerial 
anthority and rank — from this ornament. 

AUMBRYE. — A locker, cupboard, or sacrament-hatch for 
the sacred vessels, sacramental plate, altar-breads, altar-wine, 
cruets^ altar-linen, and service-books, commonly found on the 
north side of the wall in old English sanctuaries. 

AUREOLE. — A circular glory placed in religious pictures 
round the head of our Blessed Lord, our Blessed Ladv, or the 
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angels and i^aiuts, found depicted in most ecclesiastical paintings. 
That of our Lord contains a cross within the circle of glory, that 
of our Lady seven stars, while that of the saints and angels is 
plain. Examples exist on early Christian art of the fourth 
centui-v. — See Nimbus. 

AYT0KE<I>AA02 (Airo«>aXoc).— The Greek term for a 
bishop who is subject to no patriarch, examples of which occur 
both in East and West. 

AVE MARIA. — See Angelic Salutatiox. 

AVOIDANCE. — An English le^al term to signify the want 
of a pastor or priest of any parish, either by the death, depri- 
vation, or resignation of its rector or vicar. 

AZYMITE. — A Greek tenn for a priest who says Mass with 
unleavened bread. 
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AION, BAIS {BaVov, Baif), Greek terma 
for a palm-branch. 

BALDACHINO.— An Italian term 
for the canopy, dome, or tabernacle 
erected immediately over an altar. In 
very ancient times it was surmounted 
bv a crofiB, but afterwards the cross 
was placed immediately behind or 
upon the altar. — See Altar. 

BALDRIC, OK BALDRY.— 1. A band of leather. 2. A 
bell-rope. 3. The girdle of a person of distinction. 

BAMBIX 0. — An Italian term for the image of our Divine 
Lord as a child, publicly used in Roman Catholic churches 
daring the season of Christmas to stimulate the devotioQS o! 
the faithful. 

BANDS. — Two falling pieces of lawn, edged with a hem of 
the same material, worn in front of the neck by ecclesiastics, 
nidges, and other lawyers. Some persons imagine them to 
be ft development of the seventeenth-century falling collar, 
Id France bands are usually of black cloth or crape, edged 
with white. 

BANGOR USE. — \. Ancient rites, according tfl the use of 
the Church of Bangor. 2. A form for celebrating Holy Com- 
munion, substantially agreeing with the ancient Sarum Missal, 
bnt yet having several liturgical peculiarities of its own, com- 
monly used in the diocese of Bangor and some parts of Wales 
prior to the Reformation. MS. office-books containing this rite 
appear to have been all destroyed ; only fragments of the same, 
and those Imperfect, exist. None were printed. A rare vellum 
copy, small folio, of a Bangor Pontifical is preserved in the 
Cathedral library there. 

BANKERS. — 1. Coverings for ecclesiastical fald-stools, 2. 
Hangings for church walls or screens. 3. Specially, the curtains 
placed at the ends of an altar. 
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BANNER. — A flag, ensign, or ulnudard. Their use iu churches 
and ecclesiastical ceremonies nri^imted with the Labarara of 
Conslantine. In England they liiivc been used since the rinie of 
St. Augustine, uumberles-s examples of such use being on record. 
Ancient inventories constantly record their existence. Religious 
banners were conimonly disused nt the Heformation, though 
heraldic banners were frequently borne, especially at funerals. 

BANNS. — The nntice of an intention of marriage publicly 
given in a church or chapel. They were first ordered to bo 
"put up "—as the phrase remains— by that Lateran Council, 
which was held A.D. 1 189. In the succeeding century, a Council 
held at Westminster ordered the notice to be given three times, 
and this direction became soon afterwards generally followed in 
England. 

B.AHTISIMIA {Bairria,fi!a).—A Greek term tor a godmother. 

B.\nTI2IM102 (Bnrrifff^ioc)-— A Greek term for a godfather. 

BAPTISM {Baptismuf /umiwis}.— The formal and solamn 
application of water to a person, performed as a sacramental 
act, by which he becomes a member of the One Visible Church, 
Baptism is held to be generally necessary to salvation. Anciently 
baptism was usually administered at Easter and Whitsuntide, ana 
in some parts of the West on the feast of the Epiphany. Infants 
were not uncommonly baptized at Christmas. The services for 
baptism in the Church of England are founded both on ancient 
principles and ancient models. Baptism cannot be reiterated. 
Such an act theologians hold to be sacrilege ; for, as the Creed 
declares, "There is one baptism for the remission of sins," 

BAPTISMALE.— See Baptism ERiUM. 

BAPTISMERIUM.— The mediaeval title of a Latin serrice- 
book containing the ritual used in administering baptism. A 
printed copy of such a vcAume, juxta ritnm CeMtensig Eccletia, 
was some umc in the possession of the Rev. W. Maskell. 

BAPTISM OF BELLS.— SfeBEXEDicTiox OP Belu. 

BAPTISM OF BLOOD iBiipl!:<mitg sanjKini*).— Theologians 
bold that martyrdom, for the sake of Christ and His religion, 
even in the case of infants, may supply the defect of ordinary 
baptism in those who have not i-eceived it. 

BAPTISM OF DESIRE {Bapti»7nus finmi,.is).— The desire 
experienced by an unbaptized person, living in a heathen coantir, 
or bej-ond the influence of the Visible Church, to recare tu 
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Sacrament of Regeneration, wliich desire, with a sincere intention 
aud hearty repentance, is regarded by theologians as standing 
in the place of, or as equivalent to, actual baptism — baptismus 
fiumifiis, 

BAPTISM OF TEARS.— That repentance in which the shed- 
ding of tears forms a part, and by whch a sinner is restored to 
the &vour of God and to communion with His Church. 

BAPTISTERY.— A place where the Sacrament of Baptism is 
solemnly and publicly administered. Originally Christian bap- 
tism was given by the river-side, or at founts where springs of 
waters flowed. Constantino erected baptisteries, which are re- 
ferred to by several contemporary Church writers. These 
buildings were very often distinct from the church or basilica, 
being connected with it only by a passage or cloister. After- 
wirds they formed a constructional part of the church, towards 
the west end. Provision in all ancient examples was made for 
baptism by immersion. There are several old specimens of bap- 
tiileries in England ; amongst others, at St. Peter^s Mancrof t, 
Norwich, St. Mary's, Lambeth, and at Luton, in Bedfordshire. 
Btptisteries were usually dedicated to St. John the Baptist, and 
^tiy freqnently altars were erected in them, because children, 
iaunediately after baptism, were communicated of the Blessed 
Stenunent. In almost all cases aumbryes are found to contain 
tfcc omamenia proper for the due celebration of the Sacrament 
of Baptism. 

BARTONER. — The overseer of the barton, grange, or farm- 
UoreB of a religions house. 

BASILIAN LITURGY.— That form for celebrating the Holy 
Eucharist drawn up towards the close of the fourth century by 
St Basil the Great : one of the three rites still used in the Holv 
Eastern Church on all Sundays in Lent except Palm Sunday, on 
Haandy-Tharsday, Easter-eve, the vigils of Christmas and the 
l^riphuiy, and on January 1st, the feast of St. Basil. 

BASILICA. — ^The ancient Roman public halls were so named. 
Tlieir groimd-plan, though var^ung in details, was usually 
ndangnhu*, the bnildings having been divided into aisles by 
oohmmSy with a semicircular apse at one end. When the 
Roman empire became Christian, many of these were turned 
into chnrches by solemn consecration ; and so convenient were 
tbey found, that new edifices for Christian worship were built, 
as regards their gronnd-plan, on a similar model. The apse of 
tke asdent basilica formed the sanctuar}' — a feature exactly 
nprodnced in early Norman churches in England^ in which, no 
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doubt, the allnr was plncetl ni tlio choi-d of the nppo- The seat* 
for the clergy were ran^d roimd the iipse in the ancient basilica^ 
that for the bishop, called the " Tribune," being in the centre. 

BASIN. — 1. A vessel to receive ihe alms of the faithful, 
railed "n Decent Basin" in the Prayer-boob. 2, A basin, or 
dish, to hold the cruets for wine aud water. 3. Basins were 
nsed to hold tapers, where, frtjm the centre of the basin, sprang 
a pricket on which the taper was placed. 

BATON. — ^A precentor's staff of office, in ancient times 
commonly adorned in the head with a Tau cross, more recently 

with a fleur-de-lvs. — See Castoral Staff, 



BAWDYKIX.- 
60 called beoauee i 



mediaeval term for cloth of gold or silver; 
ne from Bagdad or Bawdacca. 




BEADLE.— 1 . Certain wniversity officials are known as beadles 
or bedells of divinity, arts, and law, who formally attend the 
authorities upon public occasions to perform certain prescribed 
duties. 2. A lay officer who preBerves order in churches and 

chapels. 

BEADS. — A string of beads made use of by the faithful, by 
which to reckon the number of prayers intended to be repeated, 
according to the custom both of the Eastern and Western 
Churches. — See Rosahy. 

BEAM-LIGHT.— The light hanging from the rood-beam, or 
from one of the chancel timbers, west either of the high altar 
or the altar of the Blessed Sacrament, to indicate the TVesence 
of our Blessed Lord, Who is the Light of the World, in the 
Sacrament there reserved. 

BEAM-ROOD. — The beam crossing the chancel arch, on which 
the rood or crucifix is fixed. Sometimes the top of the chancel 
screen. 

BEATIFICATION.— An act by which the Roman Catholic 
Church, through the personal instrumentality of the Pope, for- 
mally decrees a person to be blessed or beatified after death. 
This is the first and an essential step towards canonization, or 
the solemn and formal raising of a person to the dignity of a 
saint. No person can be beatified until at least fifty years after 
his or her death. A.\\ certificates, attestations, or direct personal 
proofs of the virtues, grace, and miracles of the person proposed 
to be beatified are carefully examined by the Congregation of 
Bites, — an examination which frequently extends over a long 
series of years. It may be dropped for a long or short period 
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and resumed again. If found to be satisfactory, a report is issued 
certifying that &ct. In due course, the Pope decrees the beati- 
fication of the subject under consideration, when the relics of 
the person beatified are exposed for the respect and veneration 
of the faithful. 

BEDE-HOUSE. — An almshouse, so called because in ancient 

times the statutes by which such institutions were governed 

usually provided that the inmates should piously recite their 

beads daily for the well-being, whether alive or departed this 

life, of the founder or founders, 

BEDELL.— See Beadle. 

BEDERA. — 1. A hospital. 2. An ancient name for the 
dwelling-house or room of the chaplain to a religious com- 

nmnitA'. 3. A residence for bedesmen. 

* 

BEDES, OR BEADS. — 1 . A term for certain intercessor}- devo- 
tions anciently used in the Church of England, in connection 
^th the rosary, or string of beads or bedes, both for the quick 
and dead, — a practice still common to the Eastern and Latin 
communions. 2. A rosary. 

BEDESMAN. — An almsman, i. e, one who says his bedes, or 
recites his rosary, by obligation, for the founders and bene- 
factors of the institution or religious community of which he is a 
member. 

BEGUINAGE. — The religious house of the Beguines. 

BEGUINE. — One of a religious order of women in Flanders. 

BELFRY. — 1. In mediaeval military writers, a tower of wood 
erected by the besiegers of a fortress to overlook the place 
besieged, in which watchmen were placed to prevent a surprise 
on the enemy^s part, or to give notice of any danger by the 
ringing of a bell. 2. That portion of the tower or steeple of a 
church in which the bells are hung ; more especially that part 
which sustains the timbers supporting the bells. 

BELL {pelvis, a bowl; nola, campana, tintinnabulum) . — A 
vessel or hollow body of cast metal used for making sounds. 
Its constituent parts are a circular body contracted at one end 
and expanded towards the other, with a projection by which it 
may be suspended to a beam, A clapper or hanging hammer 
for sounding it is hung from its interior in the upper part. The 
bell was first used by Christians for church inir])oses A.D. 400, 
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anJ varions. regnlations concerning the ringing of tliem were 
made from time io time. They were rang in mG-difeval times at 
the reciiinj? of the Hours, ftt Mass, whether High or Low, but 
especially at the eight o'clock Ma^s in England, and at the times 
of saying the Angehis, Pope Gregory IX., A.D. 1235, ordered 
ihem to be rung at the Elevation at Mass. They were also rang 
during processions, and when any of the faithful departed this 
life. Daring the la.st three days of Holy Weet they were nn- 
nsed. Bells were solemnly blessed and consecrated in honour of 
God, and were named after certain saints. Hand-bells have also 
been «sed in the rites of the Christian Church. The ancient Irish 
and Celtic bishops possessed hand-bells, some of which are still 
preserved. Anciently small bells, hung npon n beam, supported 
at each end by an upright wooden support, were used in English 
churches at the midnight Mass at Christmas. The cnatom of 
ringing them, in conjunction with itinerant carol-singers, is not 
creu now obsolete. 

BELL, BOOK, & CANDLE (TO ANATHEMATIZE BY).— 
Thi.s was to pwinounce the greater excoro muni cation against a 
person who liad been regularly and formally convicted of any 
of the heaviest crimes; only done after the most careful inquiry, 
and by the highest ecclesiastical authority. A bell was rung iii 
n peculiar mode, a book containing the anathema wns nsed in its 
delivery, and a candle was solemnly extinguished after the act, 
to indicate that the person excommnuicated and anathematized 
was put out of the pale of the Church. 

BELL-COTE.— A small open tnrret for ( 
i^ingle bell. That represented in the 
■compauying woodcut is sketched from 

west end of the chancel gable ai . 
. Marj''s, Prestbury, Gloucestershire. 

BHAO0YPON (BflXo*ewpo^)— A 6i«^ 
■m for the curtain at the entrance of ■ 

church. 

BEMA (B^fio). — ]. A technical tmn 

used to distinguish and describe thm 

chancel amongst Christians of the Ori- 

iiET.i,.forF. entrki rites. 2. Anciently the term was 

usfd to signify a stage, platform, or 

pnlpit, fri^ra which puWie speakers addressed an assembly. 

BHMOerPON (B^wfli-poi.).— A Greek term for the curtain 
or veil of the holy doors. 
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BENATURA. — The Italian term for a Holy -water stoup, or a 
ressel in which Holy water is placed. 

BENEDICITE.— The Latin title of the hymn which was sung 
by Ananias^ Azarias, and Misael — or, as they are called in the 
Book of Daniel, Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego — ^in the fur- 
nace of fire into which they were cast. It occurs in our English 
service for Matins, and should be sung instead of the Te Deinn 
from Septuagesima to Easter, and also during Advent. 

BENEDICTINES. — An order of monks of great celebrity and 
renown, who follow, or profess to follow, the rules of St. Bene- 
dict. They wear a loose black gown of serge or coarse woollen 
cloth with wide sleeves, and a cowl or hood, the hooded portion 
of which terminates in a point. In the Canon Law they are 
tenned " Black Friars." 

BENEDICTION.— 1. A blessing. 2. Any benediction given 
by a superior to an inferior, more especially by a priest to one of 
the faithful. In the West the sign of the cross is made, during 
the act of blessing, with the thumb and the two first fingers of 
the right hand extended, and the two remaining fingers turned 
down. In the Oriental Church the thumb and the third finger 
of tie same hand are conjoined, the other fingers being stretched 
ont. Some Eastern writers see in this position a representation 
of the Eastern sacred monogram of our Lord's name. 

BENEDICTIONAL.— 1 . The name for an ancient Service- 
book, commonly containing those rites of benediction exclusively 
used by a bishop and given during Mass. The Benedictional, 
properly so called, may be found in the well-known Exeter Pon- 
tifical of Bishop Lacey. The rite of episcopal benediction during 
Mass is not found in the Latin Church. 2. A term for the 
Pontifical. 

BENEDICTION OF BANNERS.— A Christian rite, in which 
a bishop blesses flags and banners to be used in war. The form 
is as follows : — The flag is held before him : standing, without 
his mitre, he says certain versicles, responses, and a prayer ; and 
then, having sprinkled the flag with Holy water, he delivers it, 
with the kiss of peace, to the banner-bearer of the soldiery. The 
recipient kisses the episcopal ring. 

BENEDICTION OF BELLS.— A solemn Christian rite by 
which bells were blessed with Holy water, anointed with oil, and 
formally dedicated to God for ecclesiastical purposes by a bishop. 
In England the practice was discontinued at the Reformation, 
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but has been reatoreti of late years. Tlie rites in this expresstre 
and devout t-ci-pinony varied in diffei-ent conntries, tbongh ^ey 
retained a common likeness . lliis blessing was sometimes tramea 
the "Baptism of the Bell." — See Sell. 

BENEDICTION OF CANDLE.— A Christian rite by which 
wax caudles are solemnly blessed, by the use of prayers and 
Holy water, before being used in ihe service of the Sanctnary. 
This rite is performed prior to the feast of Candlemas, and also 
on Easter-eve, when the Paschal candle is fc^rmally blessed. 

BENEDICTION OF CHURCHES.— A ChrlstUn rite, accom- 
panied with prayer and certain external forms and ceremonies, 
by which churches are solemnly set apart for the worship of 
Almighty God. A church which i.s blessed is not necessarily 
consecrated, benediction being an act done with regard to 
bnildings the frtehuld of which does not belong to the Chorch; 
consecration a solemnity performed by which the building is fur 
ever made over to the Church. 

BENEDICTION OF OIL.— A Christian rite by which oil is 
blessed for various religions uses. It is blessed for use in con- 
timiation, f<;ir use in the consecration of a church, and for extreme 
unction. The forms in each case vary : they also vary generally 
in East and AVest. A bishop blesses the oil in the West, whereas 
seven priests in the Oriental Church perform the act. The 
Western rites are given in the BiUtah Bomauum. 

BENEDICTION OF, ob WITH, THE BLESSED SACRA- 
MENT. — A solemn devotional rite of the Latin Church, of no 
great antiquity, practised with the object of giving adoration, 
praise, and thanksgiving to God for His great love and goodness 
shown towards us in the institution of the Holy Eucharist, and 
also to obtain tho benediction of our Blessed Lord present in 
that sacrament. The rite, verj- simple in itself, is as follows : — 
When the priest opens the tabernacle and incenses the Blessed 
Sacrament, the hymn, Sal utai-it Host Ui, is sung; after which 
follows the Litany of the Blessed Virgin, or some psalm, anti- 
phon, or appropriate hymii. Then is sung the hymn, Tantttm 
errjo Sacramtmttim, followed by a versicle, response, and collect ; 
after which the priest gives the Benediction with the Blessed 
Sacrament, turning to the faithful and making the sign of the 
Cross with It, while the people profoundly adore. This rite ia 
observed after Mass, or at any later period of the day. In many 
parts it is the most popular public devotion. 

BENEDICTION OF VESTMENTS.— A Christian rite by 
which those vestments to be used in Divine service are solemnly 
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blessed. Anciently this was done by a priest, who offered prayers 
over them and sprinkled them with Holy water; but in the 
Roman Catholic Church this act of benediction has been reserved 
to the bishop. The form for blessing vestments is given in the 
Eitucde Bomanum. Anciently forms differed in various dioceses. 
In the Latin Church (a) the blessing of altar-linen, (/3) of the 
corporal, (y) of a tabernacle, (8) of a new cross, as well as (c) of 
images of our Lord, our Lady, and the saints, is, with other 
benedictions, reserved to the bishop of the diocese. 

BENEDICTION OF WATER.— A Christian rite by which 
water, into which salt is put in order to preserve it from cor- 
ruption, is solemnly blessed, by which it becomes a sacramental. 
The Ordo ad faciendam aquam beuedictavi consists of prayers, 
an exorcism, and a blessing. Water so blessed is called " Holy 
water,'* and is used by the clerg)^ as well as by the faithful. 

BENEDICTUS.— The Canticle of Zacliarias, composed at the 
miraculous birth of St. John the Baptist. It occurs, and has 
occurred ever since the twelfth century, in the service for Lauds, 
and is found after the Second Lesson in Matins of the Church 
of England. 

BENEFICE. — ^An ecclesiastical living ; a church endowed 
with a fixed income for the maintenance of that cleric who is 
legally responsible for conducting Divine service. 

BENEFICE COLLATIVE.— 1. A benefice of which the 
patron may freely dispose, the nomination not needing the con- 
fiimation of any superior authority. Most Benefices Collative 
are in the gift of the bishop of the diocese. 2. A benefice of 
that character to which a bishop is bound to give immediate 
iiistitation, though in the gift of some independent patron. 

BENEFICE COMPATIBLE.— A benefice which the law will 
permit a clerk to hold in conjunction with another benefice. 

BENEFICE CONSISTORIAL.— A term used in the Latin 
Church to designate certain clerical positions of eminent rank 
and importance, which are customarily and formally filled up by 
Ae Pope in solemn consistory. 

BENEFICE DONATIVE.— A benefice which is exempt from 
the jurisdiction of the ordinary, and the giving of which is com- 
pleted by a deed under the hand and seal of the patron. Very 
few of such now exist. 

BENEFICE ELECTIVE.— A term used to designate a 
benefice to which the clerk in orders of it is elected. Such 
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are gpuerally in the gift of the two gre«t English nniirersiues, 
or sometimes in that of the parishioners. 

I BENEFICE INCOMPATIBLE.— A benefice which the law 
will not permit a clerk to hold, either in conjunction with SDother 
benefice, or with any other position or dignity ecclesiastical. 

BENEFICIARY.— The clerk in orders who receives thu- 
temporal benefit of an endowment. 

BENEFIT OF CLERGrY.- A valuable right and privilege 
anciently belonging to all clerics, by which, considering their 
sacred office, character, and position, it was deemed proper and 
seemly that they should have exemption from the jurisdiction 
of secular functionaries by appealing to their ecclesiastical 
superiors. This right, curtailed under Henry VIII., has since 
been so modified as to have become practically abolished. 

BERYL. — 1. A precious yellow stone of fire-like crystal. 
2. A red cornelian stone, 

BETROTHAL. — The promise of marriage aolemiily and re- 
Ugiouely made between a man and woman in the presence of 
witnesses and in the face of the Church. Anciently this vras 
done some time previoasly to the marriage-rites ; now it is in 
England a part of them. 

BIBLIOMANCY, — ^A kind of divination first practised by the 
Puritans, performed by meauit of the Bible } consisting in selecting 
passages of Scripture nt bazai-d, and drawing from them indica- 
tions of events to happen in the future. 

BIBLIOTHECA.— 1. A libi-aiy. 2. A technical term given 
to the Holy Scriptures. 3. A book of Scripture readings. 

BID (TO), (Saxon, bidJeit). — To ask, request, or invite. ^^HeuCo 
" to bid beads " is to pray with, or by the help of, beads. 

BIDDING OF BEDES OB BEADS.— The public asking of 
prayers from the faithful at the time of publicly sajring the 
Rosary, or at any other pcriud when the beads lux' commonly 
made use of. 

BIDDING PRAYER.- A form of prayer ordered to be osed 
by authority of the fiftieth canon of the Reformed Church of 
Mgland, before all sermons which are preached apart from, and 
independent of, the daily service or Holy Communion. It con- 
tains petitions for king, lords, commons, nobihty, clergy, msgis- 
tralcsj &C; a« well as for tlio faithful deported. 
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BIER. — A carriage or frame of wood for bearing the bodies 
of the faithful departed to their kst resting-place. Ancient 
examples of the bier can be found in many places. The old 
forms have been almost universally followed in the Church of 
England during the last three centuries, even when the parish 
officers have provided them. 

BIRETTA, OR BfRRETTA.— An Italian term for an official 
ecclesiastical cap worn by Western ecclesiastics of all grades. 
A covering, similar in many respects to that represented in the 
illustration provided, was universally used 
by clerics about the sixteenth century, but 
afterwards was changed and modified in 
different countries, though retaining all 
its main and marked features. The ordinary 
Roman biretta is a square stiff-sided cap, 
with curved ridges and a tassel at the top, 
commonly made of black cloth or stuff, and biretta. 

of the same material as the cleric^s cassock. 
Hence it is usually of black for priests, violet for bishops, and 
scarlet for cardinals. Birettas with four ridges are sometimes 
assumed by professors of theology ; and those worn by doctors 
of Canon law in some parts of Spain and Germany are made of 
black velvet. {See Illustration.) 

BIRTHDAY OF THE CHALICE OR HOLY GRAYLE.— 
A term used to designate the Thursday in Holy Week when the 
Sacrament of the Holy Eucharist was instituted by our Blessed 
Lord. 

BIRTHDAY OF A MARTYR.— 1. The day on which the 
martyr obtained his ci*own, And first received his celestial reward 
in the Churdh triumphant. 2. The anniversary of the same day 
observed on edrth by the Church militant. 

BISHOP ('Eirfaicoiroc). — 1. An overseer or superintendent. 
2. The first of the orders of the Christian ministry, (a) Chief 
bishops^ in rank and jurisdiction, are patriarchs and (j3) primates ; 
bishops next in rank are (7) metropolitans and (8) archbishops ; 
then follow (e) bishops of dioceses, {Z) bishops-sufTragan, (tj) and 
lastly, bishops- titular or bishops inpartibus infidelium. It per- 
tains to the office of a bishop to govern, judge, ordain, confirm, 
consecrate churches, &c., as well as to assist in the work of 
legislating for the Church in conjunction with his fellow-prelates. 
The bishop's vestments are cassock, alb, girdle, rochet, amice, 
tunic, dalmatic, chasuble, cope, mozette, chimere, gremial, and 
buskins. His distinctive ornamenta are the mitre, ring, and 
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nasioral i^tatt'. He is consecrated to his office by tliree bishops. 
I'hough conaecratioii by one bishop is valid, yet, because of the 
proper enactments of ancient canons, consecrations by less than 
three bishops are deemed irregular. 

BISHOP, BOY.— See Boy Bishop. 

BISHOP-COADJUTOB.— A bishop duly elected and conse- 
crated, but without a see, acting for and witb another bishop 
who is in possesaion of his diocese, but who, by reason of age, 
infirmity, or other cause, is unable to act for himself. 

BISHOP-DESIGNATE.— A priest who, having been desig- 
nated by a superior autiioiity to receivu the grace of the episco- 
pate, has not yet been consecrated. 

BISHOP-ELECT.— A priest who, by competent anthority, 
has been designated as bishop of a particular diocese, and who 
has been formally and duly elected bishop by the members of 
the thiiptcr of ihe cathedral in which a vacancy exists. 

BISHOP IN PAHTIBCS.— An ecclesia,stic who has duly 
received the character of the episcopate ; who, however, has no 
actual diocese, but takes the name of a aty in partibiu i}ifi<U!ium, 
as his supposed see, 

BISHOPING. — An ancient term, still used by the common 
people in some parts of England, to designate the sacramental 
rite of Confirmation. 

BISHOP-NOMINATE.— A priest nominated by competent 
authority to be consecrated bishop, but who has not yet received 
the grace of the episcopate by the laying on of bauds. 

BISHOPRIC— The see of a bishop. 

BISHOP'S CHABGE.— The directions, instructions, and 
advice, customarily given amongst ourselves in a written form 
by the bishop of a diocese to the clergy and faithful of the same, 
fiiher at an ordinary or extraordinary visitation. 

BISHOP'S GLOVES.— Official coverings for the hands of 
a bishop, nud part of his episcopal insignia. Their use has 
varied greatly. Durandus holds that it has come down from the 
Apostles' times : other writers more accurately maintain that the 
ceremony of publicly investing a bishop with them first occurred 
in tlie twelfth century. Purple gloves, fringed with gold thread, 
were officially worn by our Eji{^li«h bishops until quite recent 
times. 
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BISHOP'S PASTORAL. — A formal letter written to the 
faithful of his diocese by a bishop, relating either to those general 
or particular subjects of which he can properly and legally treat ; 
(ftr else of some public event or religious duty, to be considered 
by the Christian people under him. 

BISHOPS PASTORAL STAFF.— See Pastoral Staff. 

BISHOP'S RING. — ^A circle of pure gold, large and massive, 
with a sapphire, emerald, or ruby set in its midst, and sometimes 
enriched with a fitting inscription or arras used by a bishop. It 
is formally blessed, and worn on the last finger but one of the 
right hand. The following is the form of benediction from the 
Roman Pontifical : — " Turn aspergit ipsum annnlum aqua bene" 
dicta, sedet cum miira et solus annuluvi in digiiuni annularein 
dextera manus consecrati immittit dircens : * Accipe annulum ; 
fidei scilicet signaculum : quatenus sponsam Dei, sanctam vide- 
licet ecclesiam, intemerata fide omatus, illibate custodias. 
Amen.' '' 

BISHOPS SUFFRAGAN. — A consecrated bishop without 
a see, or with only a nominal see, appointed to assist and help 
the legal bishop of an ordinary see in a particular portion of his 
diocese. 

BISHOPS THRONE.— The bishop's formal seat of dignity 
in the choir of his cathedral church. Sometimes it is found on 
the south side of the stalls at the extreme east end ; frequently, 
however, at the north side. In many cathedrals the throne is 
an erection distinct from the stalls, and is placed on the north 
side of the sanctuary. 

BISHOPS VISITATION.— 1. The visitation by a bishop of 
any particular place, church, religious house, or college within 
his own diocese and jurisdiction, of which he is the legitimate 
ecclesiastical ordinary. 2. The visitation of any college or reli- 
gious house out of his own diocese of which he is the legal and 
Customary visitor, and the acknowledged ordinary for a similar 
purpose. 

BLACK. — One of the ecclesiastical colours of the Westarn 
Churchy used on Grood Friday and at funerals. 

BLACK FRIARS.— /See Benedictines. 

BLACK FRIDAY.- An old English term for that Friday on 
which, in the Western Church, the vestments of the clergy and 
altar are blacky i. e. Good Friday. 



oS BLACK LETTER— BOWING AT GLORIA TATRI. 

BLACK LETTER.— A terra applied to the old English or 
modern Gothic letter in which the later early English manuscripts 
were written, and the first English books were printed. 

BLACK-LETTER DAYS.— 1. Holy days recorded in the 
kalendars of our service-books in " black letter '' type, so caUed, 
rather than in the same type printed in red ink ; therefore holy 
days of an inferior character and dignity. 2. In the modem 
Church of England holy days ordered to be observed, but for which 
there are no special collects nor service. 

BLACK MONKS.— *sVe BENEDiCTiNEa. 

BLACK SUNDAY.— ITie Sunday before Palm Sunday, i. e. 
Passion Sunday ; so called because in England black, dark blue, 
or dark violet, were the ecclesiastical colours used in the services 
for the day. 

BLIND STORY. — A mediasval term used to distinguish the 
triforium of a cathedral, in which the arches and arcades being 
frequently like windows, were without glass, and let in no 
light. 

BOAT.— ;sVe Navicula. 

BODY OF A CHURCH.— .SVe Nave. 

BOSS. — Originally a bunch, a tuft, a pi\)tuberauce* Hence 
an architectural term for a projecting ornament, either in stone 
or wood, placed at the intei*3ections of the ribs oi* ceilings, and 
in other similar situations. 

BOUNDS THURSDAY. — Ascension Day, which alwavs 
occurs on a Thursday. This day was so Called because the old 
parish custom of marking or beating the botmds was observed 
annually either upon this day or on one of the Rogation days. 
By this act the bounds of the various parishes remained matters 
of personal knowledge and individual repute. 

BOURDON. — An ancient term for a precentor's staff" of 
office. 

bOYtlfitHS (Bovricmk).— A Greek term to distinguish the 
person who dips the candidate for holy baptism while the priest 
repeats the baptismal formula. 

BOWING A.T THE GLORIA PATRL — A devout act of 
external worship common to the whole Western Church, by 
which, during the saying or singing of the Gloria Patri, the 
sublime mystery of the Trinity is acknowledged and adored. 
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BOWING AT THE HOLY NAME. — An external act of 
worship enjoined upon Christians out of roverenco to our Lord^s 
incarnation^ by the Apostle St. Paul in his Epistle to the Philip- 
pians ; and expressly ordered to be publicly observed by the 
eighteenth of the canons of the Church of England. 

BOWING AT THE "INCARNATUS EST.''— A devout 
act of external worship, in which, during the recitation of the 
Creed at Mass, both priest and people testify to their thankful- 
ness and gratitude for being participators in the blessings 
accruing to mankind because of the Incarnation of the Eternal 
Word. 

BOY-BISHOP. — A custom as old as the thirteenth century 
existed for some time, by which the people belonging to a 
cathedral or collegiate church, and in some cases a parish church, 
elected from the choristers, acolytes, or altar-servers, a boy who 
for a certain period was regardea as a bishop. The election took 
place on December 6th, St. Nicholas's day, after which he was 
vested in the episcopal garments, with mitre, ring, and pastoral 
staff. In some cases he entered the church, and performed 
episcopal functions there, even going through a form not un» 
Iflfe what has been called '^ Table Prayers ^' in the Church of 
England ; that is. Celebration of Mass, without any consecration. 
Coupled with these religious observances, a series of festal 
gatherings, or " gaudies,'* were held in honour of St. Nicholas. 

BRACKET. — An ornamental pro-^ 
jection from the face of a wall to sup- 
port an image or figure of a saint. 
They are frequently found in old 
£Qglish churches at the east end of a 
chancel or chapel. They are frequently 
termed '' corbels.*' 

BRANCH. — A technical term, often 
found in churchwardens' accounts and 
other ancient documents, for ecclesi- 
astical candlesticks used in the services 
of the Church. They were affixed ill 
krge numbers to walls, screens, and 
sides of altars on great ^nd solemn 
festivals. That in the aCck)mpanying 
illustration is placed before the conse- 
cration-cross on the wall of a church. 

BRANCH SUNDAY.— That Sunday 
on which branches of palms, willows. 
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and other trees nre carnecl in procession by the clergy, clerks, 
and the faithful before High Mass, in order tn commemorate 
the triumphal entry of our Blessed Saviour into Jerusalem befon? 
His I'assion; I.e. Palm Sunday, Dominica iapalmis. 

BRASS MEMORIAL. — Those arc memorial monnmental 
plates of brass or mixed nii'ta! called " Ifttten " inserted in slabs 
of marble or granite, and representing in their form and outline 
the figure of the deceased. Their adoption may be dated from 
the thirteenth century. They abundantly illustrate the costame 
both civil as well as ecclesiastical of the Middle Ages, and arc most 
valuable as setting before us the forms and figures of past days- 
Some of the finest specimens existing in England arc of foreign 
irorkinanship. 

BRAWLDtXi. — 1. The act of quarrelling, noisy conientiun. 
Or loud speaking. 2, Aii ecclesiastical offence, consisting of 
unauthorized speaking or talking during divine service. The 
law forbidding it equally applies to the clergy as well as to the 
laity, and the offence is ;t misdemeanour. 

BREAD FOR THE HOLY EUCHAHIST. — 5fie Altab- 
Bkkad. 

BREAD, THE BREAKING OF.— An expression repestedly 
used in the New Testament, e. g. in Acts ii. 42, for the celebia* 
tion of the Holy Eucharist. ^^^J 

BREVE.— See Buief. ^H 

BREVIARY (Bri'viarium). — That volume which containB at 
length the daily services of the Rtjman Catholic Church, so 
called because anciently it consisted of the hrei-e oranam. At 
one period the whole Psalt*jr was recited daily ; afterwards this 
Was spread over a week. The services of the Breviary obtained 
their present form after many years of change, and several revi- 
sions and additions. 

BRIEF. — 1. An epitome; a short "r concise wriiiug. 2. An 
aposiolical brief i& a. IciicT from the Pope to a prince or other 
magistrate, relating to public affairs. It is wiitten on paper, 
eealed with red wax, and impressed with the seal of the Fiaher- 
mau, representing St. Pcler iu n boat. 

BROACH, OR BROCHE SPIRE.— An old term, still com- 
inonly used in some of the midland counties of England, to sig- 
nify a spire which springs from a tower without any intermediate 
parapet. 
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BRUGES. — A medieval term for satin, so caileJ because 
manofactured at the city of that name. 

BUGIA. — An Italian term for a metal candlestick to contain 
B wax taper, held during divine service by an attendant on bisttops 
and other persona of ecclesiastical dignity, both as a sign of dis- 
tinction, and also in order to throw additioniil tight ii])on the 
book from which they read. 

BULL [Bulla). — A technical term for a formal and official 
apoHtoIic reecript or document signed and issued by the Pope, to 
which is affixed either a seal of wax or nf lead (bulla), on one 
ade of the seal being represented the heads of the apostles 
SS, Peter and Paul, and on the other the ranie of the Pope who 
iBsned it. The name was originally given to the seal appended 
to the papal edicts or briefs, but afterwards applied to the edict 
itself. The bull contained a decree or command concerning some 
a&ir of justice or of grace. If the former, the seal was hung by 
a hempen cord ; if the latter, by a silken thread. The inscrip- 
tion was in the round Gothic character, and around the seal 
& cross, with some text of Scripture or religious motto, was 
Rigraved. 

BURIAL. — 1. Sepulture. 2. Interment. 3. The act of 
burying a deceased person. The present rites of burial amongst 
ChiTBtians, all teaching the doctrines of the immortality nf tlio 
Boul as well as the resurrection of 
the body, are very ancient, though 
some expressive customs have been 

dropped. The vigil of the day of 

burial was observed, when prayers j 

were said for the departed, and 

anthems sung in thanksgiving of 

God's past mercies. When a Chris- 
tian died, his body whs in some 

places sprinkled with ashes, in the 

form of a cross, and those near said, 

" Remember, O man, that thou art 

but dust and ashes." Afterwards 

the body was washed and perfumed 

with sweet spices and burnt incense. 

Anciently bodies were placed in 

tombs in the catacombs, having 

been swathed in fine linen, in re- 
membrance of our Lord's burial. 

This detail was varied in past years. 

Stone coffins were anciently used. 
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afterwarcU coffins of wood. The clerjry and religious were boried 
respectively in the dress nf tbeir office, or in the habit of their 
order. Priests liad n clmlice and paten Iniried with them ; bishops 
and abbots a pastoral stuff. Lights were used in great number, 
to symbolize the viciorj or triumph attained, and the light of 
the world to como. Flowers were borne on coffins, to declare 
that " man oometli up and is cnt down like a flower," and 
that though the flower fades in the winter, the plant rcTives 
again in the spring. Intramural burials arose from the trae 
and beautiful idea expressed in the common saying, "The 
nearer the church, the nearer to God." Bishops, founders and 
benefactors of chnrches!, the nobility, knights, and distinguished 
members of the upper clas-^es, were buried in churches. The 
laity were placed with their heads towards the west, and their 
feet towards the east, so at the second coming fif the Son of Man 
they might rise and face Him in the general resurrection. The 
clergy were buried in an opposite position, because they are 
rulers with Christ, People were sometimes interred with written 
pardons, sacred relics, or the Agnna Dei, in their cerecloths or 
coffins. Mass for the departed was said, prayers for the sonl 
offered, and doles or gifts Iwslowod upon those who came thns 
to charitably celebrate the riles of Christian burial. 

BURIAL-PLACE.— 1. The place appropriated to the burial 
of the dead. 2. A grBveyard, 3. A churchyard, 4, A ceme- 
tery, or Christian sleeping-itlacc. 

BURIAL SATURDAY.— A term frequently applied in me- 
diaeval times to Easter-eve, the day of our Blessed Saviour's 
atonement. Ecclesiastically, the services of Easter-eve begin 
on Good Friday evening, and end on Saturday, in time for the 
first evensong or vespers of Easter-day. Alauus de Insnlis, in 
the thirteenth century, alludes to Easter-eve being called " Burial 
Saturday," because many, buried with Christ in baptism, received 
the Sacrament of Regeneration on that day. 

BURIAL SERVICE.— The rehgious service used at burials. 

BURSAR. — One who holds the "burse" or "puree"; i.e., 
nu officer wlm ciuperintends the bursan* or money department 
of a collegiate or conventnni foundation, and manages the finan- 
cial affairs of Ihe same. 

BURSARY. — 1, Tlie exchequer in collegiate and conventual 
onmmunities. 2. A term xised to signify a grant of money for a 
short period of years, to enable students in the Scottish uni- 
versities to prosecute their studies. 
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BURSE. — ^Anciently a purse to hold that which was vaUiable; 
retained even now amongst the official insignia of the Lord High 
Chancellor of England. In ecclesiastical phraseology a burse is 
the purse or receptacle for the corporal and chalice-cover. It is 
a square and flat receptacle made of cardboard, covered with rich 
silk or cloth of gold, embroidered and studded with jewels, open 
on one side only, and placed over the chalice veil when the sacred 
vessels are carried to the altar bv the celebrant. 

BUSKINS {ealigce, anciently called campagi), — Stockings of 
precious stuff — satin, cloth of gold, or silk embroidered — worn by 
bishops when celebrating, being the first vestment assumed ; also 
hy kingfs at their coronation, and on other solemn occasions. 
Anciently their use was confined to the Bishop of Rome, but by 
the ninth centur}^ they were generally worn by all bishops. The 
hnskins used at the coronation of King James II. were made 
of cloth of tissue. Those belonging to Bishop Wajmflete, the 
founder of St. Mary Magdalene College, Oxford, are preserved 
in the librarj- of that society. 

BUTTRESS. — A solid projection from a wall to create and 
afford additional support to the building of which the wall is a 
part; common to all the detailed styles of Pointed architecture. 

BYE-ALTAR. — A sixteenth-century term for a side-altar, 
or for any altar other than the chief altar in a church. 

BYZANTINE ARCHITECTURE.— A style of church-build- 
ing originated during the fifth century at Byzantium. It was 
founded on the ancient Roman architecture, though distinctly 
marked off from it both by plan and elevation. The dome, one of 
its distinctive features, was no doubt of Eastern origin, while the 
ground-plan, a Greek cross, was peculiarly Christian. The arches 
used for windows were generally either semicircular or of the 
horse-shoe form, the top of the doorway being rectangular. This 
style, which is closely connected with that commonly known as 
Norman, exercized a considerable influence on the ecclesiastical 
architecture of the south-eastern and southern countries of Europe 
for many centuries. 
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.^^EEMONIARIUS.— A chorch officer, 
either a cleric or laic, depnted to direct 
and attend exclusively to the ceremonial 
of public Bervices. In many forrign 
dioceses bishops appoint to this office 
priests who have studied the subject of 
Ritual and Ceremonial, and who officially 
instruct those preparing for holy orders 
as to performing the proper outward 
actions of religious rites. 



CALAMUS.— I. A 
ancicntiy used for con 
the Eucharist. Thi: 



'ed. 2. Hence a tube of precious metal 
lUEiicating the faithful of the cha1ic« in 
was not uncommon in England, speci- 
mens of such reed being referred to in ancient writers. The 
kings of France used it at their coronation, when they partook 
of both kinds in the Sacrament. It is sometimes termed 
" Siphon," and also " Fistula." 



CALEFACTORY.— The ivithdrawiiig-r 
religious house. 

CALIGiE.— See Bcskiss. 

CALVARY. — 1. A representation in carving of the Cruci- 
fixion of our Blessed Saviour between the two malefactors. 2. 
An artificial rock or hill on which three crosses are erected, to 
represent and bring to the mind of onlookers the hill of Calvary 
— an adjunct to religious houses. 

CAMAIL.— A lippct c 
— See Almctitm. 



a of a raoDa.*terT or 



mozftta of black silk, edged with fur. 



CAMELOT.— See CAsn-rr. 

CAMEO. — An onyx-stone carved iw alto rllieco. They are 
formed as omameuis of reliquaries, chalices, morses, and other 
church jewellery in the Middle Ages. 

CAMERALI STIC— Pertaining to finance. 

CAMERARiCS.— The bursar or steward of a religious house. 
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A term derived from camera, an arched roof ; hence a chamber 
with an arched roof, and so signifying a chamber strongly built 
and carefully guarded. 

CAMISIA. — 1 . A shrine in which the Book of the Gospels 
used at High Mass was anciently preserved. It was fre- 
quently made of gold, richly jewelled. Many such existed in 
oar cathedrals and parish churches before the Reformation. 
2. An alb. 

CAMLET. — A stuff made of camel's hair, used anciently for 
the garments of certain religious orders. It is frequently spelled 
" Camelot.^' 

CAMPAGI.— >%e Buskins. 

CAMPANILE. — ^A term adopted from the Italian for a small 
detached clock- or bell-tower. This kind of construction, though 
common enough abroad, is not altogether singular in England. 
There are examples at Ledbury, Herefordshire, Berkeley, Glou- 
cestershire, and a very remarkable specimen, constructed solely 
of timber, at Pembridge, in Herefordshire. 

CAN CELL I. — 1. A term used to designate the chancel 
skreens, whether at the west end or on the north and south 
sides of a chancel. 2. The rails which enclose the sanctuary of 
a church. 

CANDLE (Ital. candela), — A long cylindrical body of wax, 
either in its natural colour or bleached, used for the purposes of 
^Ving light. When they taper in form towards the top they 
are called "tapers." The most fitting mode of lighting a 
church is by wax tapers. In public ecclesiastical services, 
specially during Mass, Vespers, and the administration of the 
Sacraments, it is customary to bum tapers, as symbolizing 
Christ, the head of the Church, Who is the Light of the world. 
(See Illustration, under the title Candlestick.) 

CANDLE-BEAM. — 1. A beam for placing candles over or 
about an altar. On this beam, upon particular occasions, reli- 
quaries were anciently placed and relics exposed for veneration. 
2. A rood-beam. 

CANDLEMAS. — ^That mass at which many candles are used 
and lighted^ i.e. the High Mass on Candlemas-day (Feb. 2). 

CANDLEMAS -DAY.— The feast of the Purification of the 
Bles.sed Virgin Maiy. 



CANDLESTICK— CANONICAL HOUBS. 

CANDLESTICK— An instrtunent or 
utvnsil for holding a candle. That re- 
presented in the accompanying woodent 
is an ecclesiastical specimen of the fif- 
teenth centnry, consisting of bowl, 
knop, and base, the latter bearing the 
inscription, " Dominus illuminatio me«," 
and supported by lions couclmut. 

CANISTER {caHialrum).—A recent 
term, descriptive of the metal vessel 
as«d to contain the altar-breads. — ■>"«; 
Altar-bread Box, 

CANON. — 1. A law, enactment, or 
ntle of doctrine or discipline. 2. In 
religious houses, a book containing the 
rules of the order or community. 3. A 
clerical dignitary belonging to a cathe- 
dral, so called because his name has been 
inscribed on the roll or canon of digui* 
taries — a canon secular. 4. A canon 
re^lar is a religious bound to the pro- 
fession of certain vows over and above 
those enjoined by the rules of his com- 
nrunity. 5. A catalogue of canonized 
saints. 6. The genuine books o£ Holy 
Scripture umvCTsally received by the 
Chnreh. 

CANON LAW. — A digest of the formal decrees of councils, 
oecumenical, general, and local ; of national and diocesan synods, 
as well as of patriarchal decisions in regard to doctrine, discipline, 
order, and Church extension. 

CANON OF THE AI.TAR, or ALTAR-CANON.— A term 
sometimes used to designate the altar-card. — iSee Altab-cabd. 

CANON OF THE MASS.— 1. The most solemn part of the 
Christian Liturgy. '1. That portion, of the Eucharistic serrice 
which does not vary, in which the consecration of the bread and 
wiue is effected. 

CANONESS. — ^A religious woman who enjoys an ecclesiastics] 
benefice, or position attached to a cathedral, convent, or reli^tu 
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CANONICAL HOUBS.— 1. The eight periods of daUy prayer. 
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2. The eight offices to be recited at the above periods ; viz. 
Matins^ Lauds, Prime, Tierce, Sext, Nones, Evensong (or 
Vespers), and Compline. 

CANONICAL LETTERS.— Letters from Church rulers, 
passing between the clergy travelling or sojourning in a foreign 
country, as testimonials of their faith, and by which communion 
is obtained. 

CANONICAL LIFE. — The rule of living prescribed to clerics 
and religious living in community. 

CANONICAL MISSION.— 1. Legal authority to act as a 
cleric and exercise cure of souls. 2. Mission which is founded 
on the canons, i.e. legal mission. 

CANONICAL OBEDIENCE.— Submission to the canons of 
the Church. 

CANONICAL PUNISHMENTS.— Punishments inflicted by 
ecclesiastical authority, in accordance with the canons of the 
Church. 

CANONICALS. — ^A modem term to designate that dress or 
habit which a cleric assumes, as prescribed by canon. 

CANONIST. — ^A cleric or lay person skilled in canon law. 

CANONIZATION.— 1. The formal act of declaring a person 
who has departed this life to be a saint, and to be so regarded 
and reputed by the faithful for ever afterwards. 2. The state 
of being made or constituted a saint. 

CANONRY. — ^An ecclesiastical benefice in a collegiate, cathe- 
dral, or conventual church. 

CANONS REGULAR.— Ecclesiastics holding positions of 
rank and dignity or emolument, bound by certain specific rules 
and vows over and above those of ordinary clerics. 

CANONS SECULAR.— Ecclesiastics holding positions of 
rank, dignity, or emolument, bound only by the ordinary vows. 

CANONS OF THE CHURCH.— Those decrees, enactments, 
or decisions which have been formally put forth and generally 
acknowledged to be of force and weight in that particular part 
of the Church where the synod or council met which published 
them. Canons are universal, national, local, and peculiar. 

CANONSHIP.— See Canonby. 

F 2 
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CANOPY— CANTOR'S STAFF. 



CANOPY {conopeiim, the tester oE a bed, from kuvo-.^, a 
gnat}- — 1- Hence any projecting i-overing over au altar, ima^, 
shriue, tlirone, tomb, or stall. 2. In Pointed archi- 
tecture, an ornamental projection over doors and 
windows, &c. Ancient specimens of cauopiefi of 
different periods exiat in nninberless old English 
churches. 

CANTALIVER.— An architectural term for a 
bracket to 8Up|Kirt cornices. 

CANTER.— .SW Caxtebbprt Gallop. 

CANTERBURY GAI.LOP.— The moderatemove- 
meut of a borae, so called because the pilgrims to 
Canterbury rode their horses at such a pace. Hence 
the word " Canter." 

CANTICA CANTICORUM.— A technical term 
for the book of the Soug of Solomon or Canticles. 

CANTICLES. — 1. Uninetrical hj-mus of a poetical 
cluii-acter, takc?n from Holy Scripture, arranged tor 
chanting, and so used in Divine service. 2. The 
Song of Solomon. 

CANTO FERMO.— A term for plain chant. 

CANTOR. — An officer whose duty it la to lead 
the singing ill a cathedral, collegiate, or parish 
church. Acci'rding to tlie ancient Sarum rite, the 
office of cantor was one of considerable dignity and 
importance. He was invariably in minor, frequently 
in holy orders. He bore a staff of office during 
solemn aervicc-s, and occupied a position in the 
centre of the choir at the ant iphon-lec tern, in order 
to beat time nnd direct the choirnieu and choristers 
in their duties. 

CANTORAL STAFF.— The officUI staff of a 
cantor or precentor, borne in his right hand, to 
indicate his office, and with which he keeps time in 
the singing of the sanctuarj*. (See Illustration.) 

CANTORIS STALL.— The westernmost or firat 
ret urn -."tall on the north side of a choir. The second 
place of dignity in a parish, cathedral, or collegiate 
charch. 

CANTOR'S STAFF.— See Caktoral Staff. 
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CAP, — 1. A covering for the head. 2. Caps of various kinds 
have bcea used by ecclesiastics : (a) skull-caps, (ji) square caps 
of flexible materials, (y) circular caps of silk and velvet, (S) caps 
Uke black bags reversed, (tj square caps of substantial material 
with a tassel at the top. — .See Biretta and ZucHfrrro. 

CAPITULARY. — 1. A chapter of religious clerical canon» or 
Christian knights. 2. The statutes of such a chapter, y. The 
members of such a chapter, -i. The laws enacted by Charlemagne 
and other early French kings hnvc been styled " Capitularies." 

CAPITULUM. — A short reading from Holy Scripture, wiiich 
occurs in the services of the Canonical Hours. 

CAPPA. — 1. A cape or tippet. 2. A hood to a cape or tippet 
fastened to the back of the same, so that the hood may be drawn 
«iver the head as a protection against the weather. <i. A cope, 
i.e. a choir niid processional vestmeiit. — i5'ee Coi'E. 

CAPPA CHORALIS.— A choral 

cope; I.e. a cope of rich material, 

such as velvet, silk, satin, or cloth of 

gold, richly embroidered, and used in 

the solemn services of the choir or 

sanclnarj\ The figure in the accom- 

pinying woodcut is from the brass of 

Abbot Beauforest, ci'.ro A.D. 1508, at 

Dorchester Church, Oxon. He is re- 
presented vested in cassock, surplice, 

Jmess (almutium), the two furred 

ends of which hang down in front, 
and choral cope. He also bear.t the 
pMtond staff (but with the crook 
turned outwards) ; and a label, with a 
pious prayer inscribed on it, is placed 
over his head. — See Copk. 

CAPPA MAGNA.— A rich Howing 
cloak or covering of silk, in some 
respects resembling the cope, worn 
by bishops and other dignitaries on 
state occasions. For binhnps, the 
colonr of it is purple; for cardinals, 
scarlet. Its use has been abandoned 
in the Church of England, though the 
archbishops still sometimes assume a 
cope with a train bomo by pages. 
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C'APPA MINOR. — A small cape or tippet covering ihe 
shoulder. These capea or tippets are commonly worn abroad 
over the surplice, and are regarded hb n neccssaiy part of ihc 
choir habit. They were anciently worn in the English Chnrch, 
and are still ordered by the seventy-fourth canon of the Canons 
of 1603. Thp incongi-uous and absurd mode of wearing muti- 
lated hoods aud tippets, hanging round the neck by a ribbon 
and falliug down the back, is a modem innovation, dating from 
the seventeenth century, 

CAPPA PLUVIALIS. — A cope to be worn out of doors in 
proctnjsions, funerals, &c., usually of a coarser material than that 
Worn in chuir {Cappa clioralis), and intended to protect the 
wearer from the weather. — iSsc Cope. 

CAPUCHIN. — A monk uf the order uf St. Francis, who 
protects his head with a captithon, or cowl. 

CAPUTIUM.— I. An university hood. 2. The hood of a 
monastic habit. '^. The hood of a cope. 4. The hood of a 
chasuble. It was the custom of certain rehgious orders in the 
Middle Ages to turn the hood of their habit over the back of 
the chasuble when the Ifltter was assumed. Hence, for con- 
venience-sake, a hood was sometimes attached to the back of 
the chasuble, some examples of which still remain in (rermany. 

CAPUT JEJUNII.— A Latin term for Ash-Wednesiky. 

CARD-CLOTH. — A long piece of rich Indian silk, held over 
a bnde and bridegroom at their marriage during the Middle 
Ages. Thi^ rite obtains iit Ireland, in the Tyrol, and iu parts 
of Spain still. 

CARDINAL, — 1. Chief, principal, eminent, or fundamental. 
2. A dignitary of the Koman Catholic Church. Their number 
is seventy, after that of our Jjord's disciples. Cardinals are 
divided into three orders — cardinal-bishops, cardinal -priests, aud 
cardinal-deacons, and with them rests the election of the P«ipe, 
whose privy council, senate, aud advisers they are. ITie Pope 
makiJS a cardinal in a solemn consistory, by delivering to liiiii a 
scarlet hat, and sapng, Esio eardiniUie — " Be thou a cardinal." 
The cardinal's official dress is a scarlet cassock with gold-fringed 
cincture, scarlet shoes and stockings, and a cappa magna of the 
same colour, 3. A term given to certain clerical officers iu a 
cathedral or cuDegiatc thurch. Such still exist at St. Paul's 
Cathediul, London, at Coiupustellu, and iu other coutiuental 
churches. 
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CARDINAL ALTAR.— flfee High Altar. 

CARILLON.— A French term for (1) a Uttle bell; (2) a 
simple air in music. 

CARLING SUNDAY.— An English term for the fifth Sunday 
in Lent^ or Passion Sunday, so called because a certain sort of 
peas, termed '' Carles/^ were made into cakes and eaten on that 
day. A rhyming couplet, designating the Sundays in Lent, is 
still commonly quoted in certain parts of England. The abbre- 
viated words in it refer to portions of the old services of the 
Church : — 

'' Tid, Mid, and Misera, 
Carling, Palm, and Pasoh-egg day." 

CARNARIE. — A skull- or bone-house attached to a church 
or burial-place, several examples of which occur in England. 

CARNIVAL {Cami vale, ''Adieu to flesh'^.— A period of 
unusual feasting on the seven days immediately before Ash- 
Wednesday, in which various amusements forbidden during the 
season of Lent are practised, and visits made to friends pre- 
paratory to the coming season of self-denial, retirement, and 
repose. The carnivals at Rome, Venice, Madrid, and Milan are 
stfll remarkable. 

CAROL (Ital. carolare). — 1. A song. 2. A jubilant song of 
exultation and delight. 3. A song of devotion, commemorating 
or bringing to mind the blessings of the Christian revelation. 

CARRYING-CLOTH.- A robe or cloth in which children 
were anciently enveloped when taken to church for baptism. It 
was made of various materials — satin, silk, or lawn, richly and 
appropriately embroidered. 

CARTULAR-ROOM.— See Cartulary. 

CARTULARY (French, cartulavre). — 1. A monastic register- 
book. 2. A book containing the substantial and important parts 
of the charters and other legal documents of a religious house. 
3. A conventual muniment-room. 

CASSIA. — The name of a plant of the Lauras species, the 
bark of which, known as cinnamon, is employed in the making 
of incense. 

CASSOCK. — The cassock or pellida, so called because in 
ancient times it was lined with fur {pellis), is a tightly-fitting 
garment as regards the body, but loose and flowing below, 
common to ecclesiastics of all orders ; and is the ordinary dress of 
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the clergj". Fnuii several specimens wliich exist on aucient 
brasses — at 8t. Martin's Church, Birmingliaiii, for instance — 
it appeanj to hare differed little, or not at all, from the cas- 
sock nsnally worn by clerics now. It varied in colour, how- 
ever. Priests, deacous, aud sub-deacons, with persons in the 
minor orders, wore black cassocks ; bishops wore purple cas- 
sueks, a remnant of wLicIi custom still exists in the diocosc of 
London, when the bishop of that see gives a dinner to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury aud his snffragans annually, about Easter, 
at which they all appeal" in aprun, or short cassock, of purple 
silk, with dress-coat of purple cloth- Scarlet cassocks are worn 
by doctors of divinity and law in several of the foreign univer- 
sities, and by cai-dinals ; the bishop of Rome alone, according to 
the preseut rule of the \N'cstorn Church, wears a white cassock. 
To some archbishops in the Middle Ages the use of the latter 
colour was granted, but it appears since to have been discon- 
tinued. The cassock, which in the mediaeval Church of England 
was without buttons, was usually gathered iu at the waist with 
a girdle or cincture of the same material, very similar to that 
now in nse. Several examples of cassocks on brasses exist : 
amongst others, Geoffrey Hargrave, New College Chapel, Oxou ; 
St. Mary's, Harrow, Middlesex ; Balph Vawdrey, M.A., St, Mary 
Magdalene College, Oxon. William Dye, A.D, 1567, is repre- 
sented at St. Maiy's, Westerham, Kent, iu cassock, surplice, 
and stole. 

CASULA.— ,Sce Cuasl-ble. 

CATACOMB {from icaru and itiV^oc) ■— The Christian— in 
contradistinction to the classic — appellation for the subterranean 
chambers and corridors, in which the early Christians sought 
refuge iu time of persecution, worshipped and were buried. No 
traces of the use of this word can be found prior to the fourth 
century ; afterwards it came to be applied to Christian buiyiug- 
places in all parts of Eni-ope. The catacombs ai-e approached by 
stairs, either from open spaces round about Home, or, in some 
cases, from the intenor of a church built over the entrance. The 
chambers aud passages nmtain recessed graves^some for a 
single individual, others for a family group. Altars, erected 
over the tombs of martyrs, and sometimes chapels, with choir and 
nedilia, exist. PaiTitings, restored from time to time, adorn the 
walls ; and lamps placed in recesses are numerous. The cata- 
combs ceased to be places of sepulture about the fifth century ; 
later on, the knowledge of them was almost forgotten ; but their 
influence on the internal arrangement of basilicas for Christian 
worship, as well as in the adoption of crypts, was marked, and is 
not extinct even now. 
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CATAFALQUE (Ital. <:atafaUc).—k large hearse-like cmi- 
straction erected over a coffin, ueed iii the lying ill state of dis- 
linguished persons, as well as during the eolenuiization of the 
services for the departed. 




CATECHI8M (]\aTrt\iafi6s). — A form of inHtructiou regarding 
religion in questiuu ami answer. 

CATECHIST (Kar7,v<"W.— One who inetnicta Ly question 
and Miswer. 

CATECHIZE (Karfjx/^aO-— To instruct by quostiou and 
answer. 

CATECHUMEN (KorExo''^ti'o)— One who, convinced of the 
tniths of Christianity, is under instruction in preparation for 
b^itism. 



r4 CATECHOUINIST- 

CATKOHUMIMIST.— See CiiscHciiKii. 
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CATENA. — 1. A chain. 2. A continnous clirouological series 
nf extracts from writing, to prove historically or theologically 
the existeuce of au uuiform tradition regarding faith and morals- 

CATENA AUREA.— 1. A golden chain, i The well-known 
Commentary on the (ioepels by 8t. Thomas Ai|uiuaE. 

CATHEDRA.— 1. A chair, i. The chair of a person in an- 
tliorily ; hence an episcopal chair or seat ; and ao " Cathedral," 

CATHEDRAL. — 1. That buiJding in which is placed the 
bishop's cathedra, or chair. 2. The chief or principal church 
in any diocese. 

CATHEDRATICUM.— A term tti designate that periodic*! 
payment to the general fund, which is made at one or more 
tjt^ted times annually, for the advantage and honour of a 
cathedral. 

CATHOLIC— 1. (adjective). Belonging to the Church Uni- 
versal. 2. (nonn), A term used to designate tlie chief bishop of 
certain schismatical communities iu the Kast, 3. A baptised 
person who accepts those creeds promolgated before the visible 
division of the Chriatiau family, which arc received and believed 
by the Church Universal throughout the world. 

CAUTEL (Latin, canlela; French, cauiel). — A traditionary 
caution or written direction regarding the due and proper nuin- 
ner of administering the sacraments. Tlio CavUhi' Misea^ are 
cautions regarding the due and careful celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist. 

CAVEAT. — 1. A caution formally urging an uuthoriEed legal 
authority to be careful in granting a hcense, 2. A process by 
which the granting of a liccniee is r^ularly prevented by warn- 
ing the proper legal authority to delay or refuse its issue. 

CELEBRANT. — 1. One who performs a pabUc religious act. 
2. That cleric who celebrates the Holy Communion, ij. A n 
priest. 

CELEBRATION.— 1. A technical term, currently used in tfael 
Church uf England to Htgnify the Mass, or the offering of thol 
Christian sacnfice. 2. Any solemn performance of religiousT 
rites. 

CELEBRATOR.— toW Celebrant. 

CELESTINES. — 1. A branch of tbo Benedictines foondt 
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by St. Peter Damian in the eleventh century. Their habit was 
of blue and white serge. 2. A religious order founded by Pope 
Celestine V. in the thirteenth century, and so called after him. 

CELIBACY (Latin, coelibatus). — 1. A single life. 2. An 
unmarried state. 

CELL. — 1. A small apartment. 2. The dwelling of a hermit 
or a Carthusian monk. 3. A dormitory of a religious house. 

CELLARAGE. — Those chambers in which were stowed away 
the provisions belonging to a religious house. 

CELLARER. — The officer having charge of the cellarage; 
i. e. the bursar, manciple, or caterer for the general community. 

CEMETERY (Latin, ccemeterium). — A Christian burial-place. 

CENSE (French, encenser), — To perfume with odours arising 
from burning gums and spices. 

CENSER (French, encensoir), — A vessel, vase, or pan in which 
incense is burnt. — See Thurible. 

CERE-CLOTH (Latin, cera).—8ee Altar-linen. 

CEREMENT. — ^A waxed cloth in which dead bodies were 
anciently swathed, either with or without enbalming. 

CEREMONY. — An external religious rite or custom. 

CESSION. — The vacancy in a benefice brought about by the 
promotion of the clerical beneficiaire to the episcopate. 

CHALCEDONY. — 1. An uncrystallizcd translucent variety 
of quartz having a whitish aspect and rich lustre. 2. A kind 
of agate. 

CHALICE. — 1. A cup or small bowl with a stem and foot. 
2. More especially the cup used in the celebration of the Holy 
Communion. In a chalice there are fom' parts, — the foot, the 
stem, the knop, and the bowl. The foot should extend consi- 
derably beyond the bowl, to prevent the possibility of its being 
apset. On one division of the foot it is usual to engrave a repre- 
sentation of our Lord's Passion, which should be always turned 
towards the celebrant. The stem unites the foot to the bowl, 
and on it is fixed the knop for the convenience of holding the 
chalice. The knop is variously enriched with enamel, jewels, 
tracery, and tabernacle - work, whilst the stem is frequently 
engraved or enamelled. The height of the stem is generally 
about four inches^ and seldom exceeds six. The bowl should 
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vary from three to six inclies in dimension, and of a pi-oportion- 
able depth ; it should huve a plnin rim of about an inch, below 
which it may be enriched with en- 
trraviugs, inscriptions, and chasings. 
'the chalice should never have (imi- 
over lips, which are extremely liable 
to cause accident in communicating 
the faithful. The ancient chalice 
given by Sir Thomas Pope to Trinity 
College, Oxford, is a very fine speci- 
men of the work of the latter part 
of the fourteenth century. That 
in the accompanying woodcut was 
made from » design by the late 
Mr. A. Welby Pugin. (.•?«■ Illas- 
t ration.) 

,„„„,, CHALICE-COVER— A Ud or 

covering for a chalice. Anciently 

chalices were without covei-s, the paten being slightly indented, 

BO as to form a cover. At the period of the Reformation such 

came into use, and so continued for a considerable perittd. 

CHALICE-PALL. — A covering for a chabce when in nse. 
This is commonly made of a piece of stifl' cardboard, covered 
with silk on the top, and with lawu underneath, and is placed 
on the chalice after the consecration. 

CHALICE VEIL. — A lawn or linen cover for the chalice, 
used after the communion of the faithful, about twelve inches 
square, mentioned in the English Prayer-book as a " fitir white 
linen cloth." 

CH/illBERLAIN' (French, c/iflmfce//aiO. — l. An officer ap- 
pointed to direct and manage the private apartments of n 
monarch or nobleman. 2. The chief official provider of the 
temporal needs of a rehgious house. 3. A term sometimes 
given to the paj-master of tbe rt-nts of a uionastery. 

CHANCEL. — L The choir of a parish church in which 
divine service is sung, and where the Holy Eucharist is cele- 
brated ; so called because enclosed with eancelli. 2. An English 
term applied to the chapel or chantries adjoining or surrounding 
the choir. The present law, set forth in the reign of Edward VI., 
is that " chancels shall remain as they have done in times past." 

CHANCELLOR.— 1 . The judge of a bishop's diocesan oonrt, 
very frequently tho vicar-general of the diocese. He is fre- 
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quently a layman. 2. This term is sometimes given to the official 
of a cathedral chapter, who advised the members of it in legal 
questions and disputes. 

CHANT. — 1. Song. 2. Melody. 3. The musical recitation 
of public service. The chants of the Christian Church were 
certainly borrowed from the Jews. Chanting was regulated 
by the decrees of councils, amongst others those of Carthage 
(I. and II.) and Laodicea. St. Gregory the Great and St. Am- 
brose were both distinguished for their promotion of church 
plain chant. Milan, Lyons, Tours, Rome, Metz, York, and Salis- 
bury were noted for their schools for teaching tlio art of chanting, 

CHANTER.— See Precentor. 

CHANTRY. — A chapel founded with the express purpose of 
insuring the constant chanting of masses, either for the good 
estate of the living, or for the repose of the souls of the faithful 
departed. 

CHANTRY PRIEST.— 1. A priest specially appointed to say 
mass at the altar of a chantry chapel. 2. The priest responsible 
fop the religious services of a chantry. 

CHAPEL. — A small building attached or added to various 
portions of large churches or cathedrals belonging to private 
individuals or corporations, and separately dedicated. Before 
the Reformation nearly all castles, manor-houses, courthouses, 
and the granges of religious houses, had their private chapels. 
Most of the chapels were attached to, or dependent on, the 
mother-church. Some, however, were exempt, and a few were 
wholly extra-diocesan. 

CHAPELLANY.— A place, as Ayliffe declares, ^'founded 
within some church, and dependent thereon. '' 

CHAPEL ROYAL.— The chapel attached to a royal palace, 
in which divine service is daily performed for the benefit of the 
residents therein. 

CHAPELRY. — The nominal or legal territorial district which 
is assigned to a chapel dependent on a mother-church. 

CHAPLAIN (French, chapelain). — 1. An ecclesiastic who 
performs divine service in a chapel. 2. An ecclesiastic retained 
to perform divine service for a king, a nobleman, a college, hos- 
pital, religions house, or family of position. 3. The priest of a 
regiment. 4. The priest of a ship. 
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CHAPLET. — 1. A rosary. 2. A wreath of beads. 3. A 
little chapel. 4. A shrine. 5. A cap of dignity. 

CHAPTER. — 1. A commnnity of ecclesiastics belonging to a 
cathedral or collegiate chnrch. 2. A decretal letter. 3. A divi- 
sion of a book or treatise. 

CHAPTER-HOUSE. — That apartment attached or conti- 
gaons to a cathedral college, or religious house, in which the 
members meet for the formal transaction of such public business 
as is of common interest to the corporation. Chapter-houses are 
of different forms, some being parallelograms, others octagonal, 
others decagonal. Many were provided with a vestibule : crypts 
were sometimes formed under them, and chapter-houses were 
not uncommonly used as the burial-places of clerical dignitaries. 

CHAPTER, LITTLE.— That short lesson, usually a text or 
portion of Scripture, which is read during the divine office. 

CHASTE WEEK. — An old English term for the period 
immediately following Ash- Wednesday ; so called because the 
fidthful, having just received absolution on Shrove-Tuesday, 
were expected to remain pure and chaste at the commencement 
of Lent. 




Fig. 1. — Moer AircneiiT tobm ov trs crabvbli. 

CHASUBLE.— The chasuble, cheeible, or chesable {eoiula 
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tel planeta) was worn as well br laymen as eccleeiastios in reiy 
early afi;es ; but in later times its nse has been confined excln- 
mvely to bishops and priests, and it has become the distinctive 
Racrificial vestment or the Holy Eucharist. Its primitive form 
was perfectly ronnd, with an aperture in the centre for the head, 
and this we find figured in the Bencdictional of St. Ethelwold. 
{See Illustration, Fig. 1.) If intended for use in processions, a 
hood was sometimes aflixed to the back, for at that period the 
chasuble was not restricted to the ministry of the altar. There 
is anotlier form of this vestment too, almost circular, which 
appears to be the oldest in existence, figured in the mosaic of 
St. Vitalis's church at Ravenna, the date of which is A.D, 547. 
In England its shape continued 
to be nearly circular for about 
NX centuries after the mission 
of St, Aagustine. {See Illus- 
tration, Fig. 2.) A chasuble dis- 
covered about thirty years ago 
in a walled- up aumbry e at 
Waterford, in Ireland, is also 
of this form. "When a change 
was made, the only alteration 
teems to have been that two 
opposite parts' of the circum- 
ference were made to come to 
a point. This form was in use i 
for many ages, and is that fre- 
quently represented on memo- 
nal brasses ; but, for abont 
three hundred years before the 
Reformation, the chasuble was 
likewise made in the shape of 
a veaiea piseis, and the oma* 
ments with which it was then 
decorated became far more ela- 
borate, and consequently richer 
and more beantiful. This shape 
must likewise be very old, for it 
is figured on the recently-dis- 
covered frescoes at St. Clement's, at Rome, where the wearer, 
with ontstretcied arms, is giving the pax. Another shape, 
differing from those depicted in the other illnstrations, is that 
of the ancient and precious vestment of St. Thomas of Canter- 
bary, still preserved at the cathedral of Sens. {8ee IHnstration, 
Fig. 3.) It has the T-cross both before and behind. The 
aperture for the head is almost sqiure, imd the eidea are nn- 
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usually long and deep. The chasuble of St. Boniface, apostle 
of Grermany, preserved at Mayence, is also very like that of 




Fig. 3.^CHASUBLE OP ST. THOMAS OP CANTERBURT, 

Preserved at S^ns Cathedral. 

St. Thomas. The chasuble was usually made of silk, satin, 
velvet, or damask, though sometimes of inferior materials. It 




Fig. 4.— OLD IKQUSH CHAIVBLB OP THE POUBXBJtXTH CSXTUmT. 
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is now necessanr to describe the Orplire; (aiirifi'igiuni) and the 
"Flower," as it was called, of the chaaublo, which in the 
Middle Ages were so elaborately decorated by embroiderers. 
The lonner was a band, which ran up behind and before 
throagh the middle. Properly speaking, thDro was no cross 
apon the old Engiisb chasuble, but at the breast sprang out, 
in the shape of the forked part of a large Y, two other bonda, 
which went over the shonlders, until in the same form from 
behind they met, {See Illustration, Fig. 4.) In more modem 
times this Y-shaped figure has been trans- 
formed into a cross ; while sometimes a 
crucifix is embroidered on the back of this 
vestment. The illustration of the flowing 
old English chasuble in the accompanying 
woodcut {Sec Illustration, Fig. 5) is from 
an ancient memorial brass in the author's 
possession. Here the whole of the Eacha< 
ristic vestments are depicted, while the 
position of the priest, in the act of bless- 
ing the chalice, is remarkable, for it is 
nimiowD in the case of any other brass in 
existence. The Flower {fioseaeuUE) of the 
ehaaable was a splendid piece of floriated 
onbroidery round the neck, which spread 
itself down the front and the back, repre- 
sentations of which m^ be seen in the 
cathedrals of Exeter, Peterborough, and 
Ldocoln. Three brasses remain of bishops 
in fall Eacharistic vestments of post-Re- 
formation periods ; viz., Thomas Groodrich, 
A.D. 1554, at Ely Cathedral; John Bell, 
Bishop of Worcester, A.D. 1556, from St. 
James's, Clerkenwell, in possession of the 
late J. G. Nichols, Esq., F.S.A.; and 
Robert Porsglove, Suffragan Bishop of ^^ff 6.— FLOwiNocHirowB, 
HaU, A.D. 1579, at TidesweU. in Derby- fr^H.". "a^-rPofwH 
shire. sioN. 

CHECQUER. — The office, or place of business, of a monastic 
bursar or financial officer. 

CHEKUBIC HYMN.— A hymn solemnly chanted in the 
Greek Church immediately prior to the solemn entrance in the 
Liturgy. 

CHERUBIM.— The eighth, or highest officer but one, of the 
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angelical liierarchy. The cherubim are represented in ancient 
art winged, coveivd with feathers, with undraped legs and feet, 
and holding an upen book. Sucli a representation niaj be found 
in the windows of the chapel rf New College, Oxford. — Sft 

AsasiB, KisE Orders op. 

CHILDERMAS-DAY.— That day on which the Mass of the 
Children is said : that is Holy Innocents' day (Dec, 28), These 
innocents, stain by Herod's command, were martyrs in deed but 
not in will. The parish church of Lamarsb, Essex, and that 
of Great Barton, Suffolk, are dedicated in honour of the Holy 
Innocents. Anciently this day wae kept as a solemn feast in 
the last-named parish. 

CHIMERA, OR CHIMERE— A short sleeveless cloat, worn 
over the rochet as the ordinary dress of prelates. Anciently il 
was violet, or sometimes scarlet, ns it is still abroad. The 
Anglican form of it is a corruption, perpetuated either by the 
bishops and their robemakcrs, or by both. It is ufiw of black 
satin. The Anglo-Roman prelates wear the purple silkchimcre. 
With them it is called ihc episcopal mantle, and is lar^r than, 
and distinguished from, the mozette. Cardinals wear it of 
scarlet. — Sec Maxtlk. 

CHOIR, QUIRE, QUERE, oe QWEBE.— 1. Any collection 
(■f singers, 'l. That body of men appointed to chant Divine 
service and runder musically the offices of the Church, ii. That 
part of a cathedi-al, colle^ate or parochial church, eastward of 
the nave, and separated fixrni it constructionally as well as by a 
screen, in which the above singers are placed. The choir ia 
commonly raised above the level of the nave by one or more 
steps, and is frequently fitted up with stalls, placed laterally, for 
the occupation of the clerical officials and cht-ir. 

CHOIR OFFICE.— 1. A service or office chanted or recited 
in the choir or chancel of a church : hence morning or evening 
prayer. 2, In the Roman Catholic Church, any one of the seven 
canonical hours. 3. The brci-iary office. 

CHOIR SERVICE.— See Choir Oppice. 

CHOIR TIPPET FOR RECTORS.— .St^c ALsnTim. 

CHOIR-WALL.— That wall which divides the choir or piw- \ 
bytcry from the side aisles. It is commonly pierced, or, if low, 
has a screen of wood on the top. 
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CHORAGUS. — 1. Amongst the ancient Greeks, the super- 
intendent of a theatrical representation. 2. In the Christian 
Chnrch, an officer who directs or superintends the singinor or 
musical details of Divine service. This name and office are still 
retained in the University of Oxford. 

CHOREPISCOPAL.— Pertaining to the power of a local or 
Bufiragan bishop. 

CHOREPISCOPUS.— A suffragan or country bishop; a 
bishop appointed by the ordinary bishop of a diocese to help 
him in taking care of the country IjHng round the city in which 
he himself lived and worked. These suiTragans, or helpers, 
were therefore called '' Chorepiscopi," or country bishops ; and 
their mission in the early part of the Church^s life was to tho 
" pagani,^^ or country people, who remained in heathenism long 
after the people in the towns had been evangelized. A suffragan 
differed from a coadjutor, because the latter was appointed to 
take the work off the shoulders of an old and infirm bishop ; 
while the former was appointed to assist a bishop while he was 
strong and hearty, but had a larger area to look after than he 
could attend to alone. The suffragans recently consecrated for 
the dioceses of Lincoln and Canterbury were like the " Chor- 
e|n»eopi *' of olden times, except that they would have a whole 
county to take care of, instead of a few villages around a 
angle town. 

CHORIST.— Se(? Chorister. 

CHORISTER. — 1. A singer. 2. More especially, one who 
is appointed to sing the praises of God in Divine service in tho 
Chnstian Church. 3. A singing man or boy employed in 
cathedrals and parish churches. 

CHRISM {Xplfjfia),—l, Unguent. 2. Unction. :]. Holy oil, 
Uessed on Maundy-Thursday by a bishop, and used in various 
Mcramental and other solemn rites of the Christian Church ; 
i.g, in consecration of churches, baptism, confirmation, ordi- 
nation, coronation of kings, and when the faithful are in 
izbtfnis, 

CHRISMARIUM. — The place of sealing. A particular part 
of a ehorch set apart for the administration of confirmation. 

CHRISMATbRY.— 1. A case, box, or receptacle for the 
tkrism or holy oil used in the services of the Church Universal. 

2 
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the oil used in cnnfirmatioa ; and a tliinl, iLat nspd in ihe 
visitation and anointing of the sick. {S-w Illustration.) 

CHRISOM. — A wliite baptismal robe witli which, in 
mediEeval times, a child, when christened, was enveloped. 

The custom of using this has not been altogether dropped 
eren now. 

CHRISOM CHILD.— A child who dies within a month of 
his baptism, and is buried in his cfarisom in lieu of a shrond. 
The engraving here given is that of a memorial brass of the 
sixteenth century, at Chesham Bois Church, in Buckii^ham- 
ahire. It represents Benedict Lee, chrisom child, in his chrisom 
cloth. This was ordered to be used in the Church of England 
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Qp to &e year 1552. The caatom was that, if a child died irithin 
» month of hia baptism, this baptismal cloth 
or " white vesture " served for a shroud. The 
ioscriptioii imdemeatb tho fignre engraved 

stands thus : — 

Of Kog' Lee gentUma. here lyetli the Son Benedict 
Lee crjsoiii who* soule ihii pdo. 

(See Illustration.) 

CHRISTEN (TO).— 1. To baptize and to 
name. 2. To initiate, by baptism, into tho 
Visible Chnrch. 

CHRISTENDOM.— 1. Those countries 
irliich are inhabited by ChriHtians. 2. Tho 
general body of the faithful in Christ. 

CHRISTIAN. — 1. One who has been 
b^tized. 2. A believer in the religion of 
Christ. 3. In a more general sense, those gg^j, 
flio are bom of Christian parents in a 
ChristiaD country. No one, however, can be 
s Christian until he has been made one by baptism, in accord- 
uce with the command of Christ. 

CHRISTIANITY.— The religion of Christ Jesne, Who is both 
God and Man. 

CHURCH (Kvoia»ii, Kirche, KiVi).- The Honse of the 
Lord. That sacred bnilding dedicated to Almighty God, in 
which the Christian sacrifice is offered, and Divine service 
said. The place where Christiana meet in public to worship 
God. 

CHURCHING OF WOMEN.— A term found in the Prayer- 
book to designate the purification and blessing of iromen after 
childbirtJb. The practice, borrowed from the Jews, has been 
nmrerBally adopted in the Catholic Chorch. 

CIBORIUM. — 1 . A canopy, dome-shaped or otherwise, usually 
sapported on four pillars, erected over the altar of a chnrch. 
Anciently this constmction was covered in with side-hangings 
■nd cartaioB, by which, at the timo of the consecration in the 
Divine Litnrgy, the priest-celebrant was hidden from the sighb 
<rf the fsithfol. In Italy this ciborinm is common. 2. A vessel 
of precious metal, like a chalice or cup in shape, with a covering 
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fiormoanted by a cross. It is used in the B^inati Catholic Charch 
to contain the Blessed Sacrament, under the species of bread, 

when being distributed to the faithful. {See Illustration.) 

CIDARIS.— A tern used to 
distin^isL a low-crowned episcopal 
mitre. 

CINCTURE.— 1. A band or 
girdle. 2. Tliat flat band, usually 
about three yards long and fonr 
inches broad, used to confine the 
clerical cassock round the waist. 
It is mado of silk, serge, or stuff, 
and is commonly fringed at the 
ends with silk fringe. 

CINGCI.UM.— A girdle. The alb 
is gathei-ed in at the waist by the 
girdle, properly ito called {cingu- 
Tum), ornamented at its ends with a 
fringe or tassels. This was com- 
monly made of white thread, twisted 
in some cases, but in others flat lite 
a band. Amongst the inrentories of 
cKyri-BT. the larger mediieval churches, how- 

ever, many are mentioned of silk, 
adorned with gold and jewelled. If like a cord, it was mode 
fu-st round the loins by a knot ; if otherwise, with a buckle, 
and the fringed nr tasselled ends hung down nn the cleric's 
left side. 

CLEPPER, OR CLAPPE.— A wooden rattle, anciently used 
to summon the faithful to church on the three last days of Holy 
Week, when it was customary for the church bells to remain 
silent. Anthony a Wood, in his MS, " Notes on the Oxfordshire 
Churches," mentions one that in his day remained at Thame, in 
that county, of which, however, no trace can be now discovered. 

CLERESTORY. — The uppermost row of windows in the nave 
nf a church. Those windows by which in a church with aisles 
the light is cast upon the aisles of the same. That range of upper 
i\-indow8 which is distinguished fi-om the blind-story. 

CLERGY (KX^por, a lot or inheritance). — The great body of 
ecclesiastics, — bishops, priests, and deacons. 

CLERICULUS. — A term, to designate a child destiued by its 
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parents for holy orders and the ministry of the altar, who 
has received the clerical tonsure as an earnest and sign of 
his hope and intention so to serve Almighty Grod in the clerical 
stat«. 

CLINICAL BAPTISM.— A term to designate private bap- 
tism, when administered on the couch to sick or dying 
persons. 

CLOCHIER. — ^A detached bell, spirelet, or campanile. 

CLOVE-GILLYFLOWER. — The carnation pink, a species 
of the Dianthus. This flower, archaically drawn, is frequently 
found in mediaeval MSS. symbolizing the graces of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. 

COADJUTOR BISHOP.— See Bishop Coadjutor. 

CODEX.— 1. A MS. 2. A book, and especially The Book, 
i'€. the Bible. 3. A code, i,e, a digest of legal documents, laws, 
acts of parliament, or records. 

C(EMETARIA.— See Arenaru. 

CCEXACULUM. — 1. A term to designate the representa- 
tion of our Lord^s Last Supper, commonly found in the 
refectory or eating-room of a religious house. 2. The refectory 
iteelf. 

COENA DOMINI.— The Latin term for Maundy-Thursday. 

C(ENOBITES. — Members of a religious order, living by rule 
in their appointed house or monastery. 

COIF. — ^A cowl, cap, hood, or head-dress. 

COLET. — An old English designation for an acolyte. The 
term " acolyte '^ vulgarly abbreviated. 

COLLATION. — 1. A legal term to designate the presenta- 
tion by a bishop to a rectory, vicarage, canonry, or prebend in 
his own gift. 2. A modern term to signify the chief meal on 
kn abstinence-day. 

COLLECTA. — 1. A collect or short prayer. A prayer in 
which the leading speciality of a public service is collected into a 
few terse sentences. 2. A collection of alms and oblations. The 
ofierings of the faithful at Mass. 3. The Liturgy. 
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COLLECTARTUM. — A book of collects or short prayers, 
ftsciently called a " coucher." The latter word appears to be 
thas derived, — Collectarinm., colioctier, colctier, coulctier, cone- 
tier, coachier, coacher. The term "coucher" is freqoently foond 
in English modiEeral M3S., and occasionaUj in church inven- 
tories and churchwardens' accounts. 

COLLEGE. — 1. A community. 2. Several persons collected 
into one corporate body, 3. A society of men invested with 
certain rights and powers, engaged in a common wirfc, and per- 
forming certain prescribed duties. 4. A range of buildings in 
which such a society is located. 

COLLEGLIN.— The inmato of a college. 

COLLEGIATE.— Pertaining to a college. 

COLLEGIATE CHURCH.— I. A church belonging to a 
college. 2. A church which, having no bishop's seat nor see, 
has the ancient retinue of dean or provost, together with canons, 
prebendsj and chanters. 

COLLOP MONDAY. — The Monday after Quinquagesiina 

Sunday : so called because on that day the faithful began to 
leave off the use of flesh-meat ; " collop " being a name descrip- 
tive of a piece of meat or Sosb. 

COLOBIUM.— 1. The sleeveless dress of a monk. 2. An 
episcopal vestment, similar in kind to the tunic, only without 
sleeves. 3. A dress worn by the king at the time of his corona- 
tion, corresponding to the clerical dalmatic. The use of the colo- 
bium is still retained at our English coronations. 

COLOURS ECCLESIASTICAL.— Various colours have been 
used in the pubhc services of the Church Universal, a custom 
borrowed from the JewSj even from the first centuries of its 
existence. They have varied, and still vary, in different parts of 
Christendom, No uniformity has been arrived at. The Greeks, 
Romans, Milanese, and the ancient Church of England differed is 
custom. At present, in the Western Church, the following role 
is observed : — Wliite is used from the evening of Christmas-eve 
to the Octave of Epiphany, inclusive (t-xctpt on the two feasts 
of St. Stephen and the Holy Innocents) ; at the celebration 
of Maundy -Thursday aud on Easter-eve, from the evening of 
Easter-eve to the Vigil of Pentecost, on Trinity Sunday, on 
Corpus Christi day and its Octave, on the feasts of the Purifica- 
tion, Conversion of St. Paul, Annnuciation, St. John Baptist, 
St, Michael, All Saints, on nil fensts of our Lady, and of Saints 
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■nd Virgins not Martyrs, at weddings, and on the anniversary 
feast of the Dedication of the Chnrcli. Red on the Vigil of Pen- 
tecost to the nest Saturday, Holy Innocents (if on a Sunday), and 
all other feasts. Violet from Septuagesima. Sunday to Easber- 
eve, from Advent to Cbristmaa-eve, Ember- week in September, all 
vigils that are fasted. Holy Innocents (unless on Hnoday). Black 
on Good Friday and funerals. Gi-een. on all ferial days. 

COLUMBA. — A dove; a vessel shaped like a dove. Anciently 
the Blessed Sacrament was 
reserved within a vessel of 

precious metal made in the 

form of a dove, which 

was suspended before the 

High Altar by a chain 

from the roof of the 

chorch. To this chain 

was bong a corona-like 

dish, basin, or disk, en- 
closed by other chains, 

on which the dove itself 

wag placed. This vessel 

opened on the back ; while 

in the body of it was 

formed a receptacle for 

the Host, as represented in 

the woodcut upon page 

90. The custom of ro- 

icrviag the Sacrament in 
such a vessel was origin- 
ally common to East and 
West. Perpetuus, Bishop 
of Tours, A.D. 474, left 
in his will a silver dove to 
AmaloriuS] a priest. Il is 
recorded of St. Basil the 

Great that he reserved the Lord's Body in a dove made of g 
The emaller example, illustrated by the engravings hero given, 
is from the celebrated French collection of M. le Comte do 
Bastard. The " peristerium," however, occurs in several old 
English inventories of Church omamenta. Figures of doves, as 
appropriate ecclesiastical symbob, were likewise suspended over 
English baptisteries, and aro sometimes found carved on the 
eaoopies of fonts. As symbolic representations of the Holy 
^irit, they are likewise carved over altars ; and sometimeB, as 
on the bmss cnronn nt Thame Church, Oxfoi'dshire, they sym- 
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bolizc the Light aud Glory of Otid. BicaTiiple:^ of this castom 
are fouud in illummatc'd M8S., nud such vessels exist in several 




foreign wwristiofi, though their use has lately given place to 
the ordinary tabernacle {See Illastratious) . — Sec Tuernacle. 

COMB ECCLESIASTICAL (Saxon, cantt). — A comb of 
ivory or precious metal was one of the ornamenia found in ancient 
sacriBties, for the practical use of the clergy. Each cleric had 
his own. The comb was nsuaUy buried with the priest on his 
decease. St. Cmhbert's, of ivory, fouud in bis tomb when opened, 
remains in the Library of Durham Cathedral. — See Ivories. 

COMFORTABLE WORDS CTHE).~A modern fefttnro in the 
existing Anglican form for the celebration of the Holy Comrou- 
nioQ, first introduced in the second Prayer-book of Edward VI.. 
A.D. ] 5o2, consisting of four texts of Scripture, which the prie>t 
Is directed to address to the people. These words follow the 
Absolution, and precede the Preface. 

COMFORTER (THE).— The English term found in the 
Prayer-book and in the English Bible for the Third Person l 
the Trinitv. 
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COMMANDERY.— A cell of the Knights Templars, to which 
incapacitated members of the parent house retired in their old 
age. 

COMMEMORATION.— 1. The act of calling to remembrance 
by some public and formal solemnity. 2. The private remem- 
brance of the names and needs of the faithful by the priest-cele- 
brant in the Sacrament of the Altar. 3. The use in the services 
of the day-hours on any particular day, of the collect of some 
other day, which latter day is to bo commemorated. 4. Com- 
memoration-day in the University of Oxford is an annual solem- 
nity in remembrance of the founders and benefactors of the 
University, when speeches are made, prize compositions recited, 
and honorary degrees conferred upon distinguished pereons. 

COMMEMORATION OF THE FAITHFUL DEPARTED. 
—The solemn remembrance of the faithful in Christ who have 
passed from hence with the sign of faith, and now rest in the 
sleep of peace. A prayer substantially containing such a com- 
memoration is found in every ancient Liturgy. Prayer for the 
dead has been pronounced legal by the highest ecclesiastical 
court in England. 

COMilENDAM (IN). — A term used in ecclesiastical law to 
signify a benefice commended by the king to the care of a cleric 
to hold until a proper pastor is provided. 

COMMENDATION.— 1. The act of commending; a favour- 
able representation in words. 2. The act of commending the 
dying to the mercy and favour of God. 

COMMENDATORY LETTERS. — 1. Letters which present 
to favourable notice or reception. 2. More especially certificates 
of a formal nature given by bishops and other ecclesiastical 
authorities to travellers, in order to obtain for them due con- 
sideration. 

COMMENDATORY PRAYER.— A prayer in which a special 
person or particular cause is commended to Almighty God in 
intercession* 

COMMINATION.— 1. A threatening. 2. The recital of God's 
threatenin^s by means of a public service, so called, in the Church 
of England^ used on the first day of Lent. 3. A denunciation of 
punishment. 

COMMISSARY.— In ecclesiastical law, the officer of a bishop 
who has been formally appointed to exercise spiritual jurisdiction 
in the bishop's name, and on his behalf. 
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COMMON OF SAINTS.— A festal service in honour of a 
particnlar kind or class of saints, e.g. a martyr, -a virgin, or con- 
fessor ; suitable consequently for any festival commemorating; 
one of the class in which the name of the saint commemorated is 
iatrodnced in the collect and at the other appointed places. 

COMMONER. — At Oxford a student who is not dependent on 
the foundation for support, hut who pays for his own board or 
eommom, together with al! other collegiate charges. 

COMMUNICANT.— One of the faithful in Christ who, 
having become a communicant, abides by the injunction of the 
Church, and communicates at least three times a year, of which 
Easter is one. 
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COMMUNICATORY LETTERS.- 
Lettbbs. 

COMMUNIO, COMMUNION. — 1. The celebration of the 
Holy Eucharist . 2. The partaking of our Lord's body and blood 
in the Sacrament of the Altar. 3. A hymn sung during the 
distribution of the Holy Sacrament. This latter practice is 
referred to in the Apostolical Constitutions. 

COMMUNIO PEREGRINA. — 1 . The commvmion of a so- 
journer. 2. The admission to the Church's offices and sacra* 
ments of a bearer of letters commendatory . 

COMMUNIO PR.iESANCTIFICATORUM.— The reception 
on Good Friday by the priest of the Reserved Ejacramont in the 
Roman Church, as follows : — The celebrant places It on the 
paten, and then on the corporal. In the mean time the deacon 
puts wine and the aubdeacon water into the chalice, which, how- 
ever, are neither blessed nor consecrated on this day. The cele- 
brant then places the chalice on the altai', the deacon covering it 
with the pall. The celebrant then incenses the offerings and 
altar, washes his hands, and recites the Orate Fratrts ana Pater 
Noster. Then al! kneel to worship the Blessed Sacrament, which 
the celebrant, without any prayer, divides into three parts, placing 
one in the chalice. He then communicates himself of both sacra- 
ment and chahce (with the particle), and proceeds to receive the 
ablutions in the ordinary way. 

COMMUNION-CLOTH.— A long cloth of wWto Unen epreftd 
over the altar-rails at the time of communion, held at each end 
by an acolyte, and supported by each of the faithful who come 
to communicate, so that no irreverence by accident or otherwise 
may occur to the Blessed tiacrament. 
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COMPLINE, OR COMPLETORIUM (French, compile).— The 
seventh and last of the dav-hours of the Western Church, com- 
monly recited at 9 p.m. 

COMPEOVINCIAL. — One belonging to the same province 
or archiepiscopal jurisdiction. 

CONCEPTION OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY.— 
It is a pious opinion in the Church Universal that the Virgin 
Mary was conceived without any stain of original sin. In the 
Roman Catholic Church this doctrine has of late years been 
accepted as an article of faith. In St. Anselm's time the 8th of 
December was set apart as a feast coramemomting this miracu- 
lous Conception, it having previously been observed in France. 
This festival is still retained in the calendar of the Prayer-book 
of the Church of England. The same Church, in her collect for 
Cbristmas-day, seems to teach openly that Mary, like Jeremiah 
and St. John the Baptist, was at least h(y\n\ without sin. 

CONCHA. — ^A mediaeval term for an apse. — Sec Apse. 

CONCILIA MARTYRUM.— A term applied to the Roman 
catacombs. — See Aeenabia. 

CONCLAVE. — The assembly of the seventy cardinals of the 
Boman Church for the election of a Supreme Pontiff. 

CONCORDAT. — 1. An agreement made with the Bishop of 
Borne by a temporal sovereign, relating to matters ecclesiastical. 
2. In canon law a compact, agreement, or covenant concerning 
some beneficiary matter, e.gr. promotion, resignation, &c. 

CONCURRENCE OF HOLIDAYS. — Festivals are said to 
" conetir '' when one feast is succeeded by another feast, so that 
the second evensong of the former concurs with the first even- 
song of the latter. 

CONDUCTUS.— 1. A conduct. 2. An unendowed chaplain. 
The name and office are both retained at Eton. 

CONFESSIO. — 1. A confession. 2. A receptacle or crypt 
for the relics of the saints under an altar. This term is common 
in Roman Catholic countries. The making of such receptacles 
for relics arose from the fact that several ancient churches were 
built over the tombs of the martyrs and confessors of Christ. 

CONFESSIONAL. — 1. That plaee in a church where the 
priest receives the private confessions of the &ithful. 2. A 
stone sedile in the catacombs. In England anciently the priest 
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sat in tlie chancel to receive confepsions. Very few old construC' 
tional confessionals exist. That fignrcd in the woodcnt under 
tho term " Shriving-seat " {See Shkiving-seat), almost uniqae, 
still remains at Tanficld rhiu-t-li, near Ripon, and is desen-ing 
of the careful attention of the ecclesinlogi.sr. 

CONFESSOR.— 1. A priest who hears confessions. 2. A 
saint who has confessed Christ by tempui-al lo.-ss, suffering, im- 
prisonment, or exile. 

CONFIRMATION.— A sacrament by which the faithful, who 
have already been made children of God in holy baptism, receive 
the Holy Ghost by the prayer and laying on of the hands of the 
bishops, the successoi-s of the Apostles, in order to their being 
made strong and perfect Christians, and valiant soldiers of Jesus 
Christ, It is called confirmation from its effect, which is to 
confirm or strengthen those who receive it in the profession of 
the true faith ; to give them such courage and resolution as to be 
willing i-ather to die than to turn from it ; and to arm them in 
general against all their spiritual enemies. 

CONFIRMATION OF A BISHOP. — The public act by 
which the archbishop of a province formally rueognizes the elec- 
tion of one of his suffragau bishops. 

CONFITEOR.— "I confess." A technical term tor the con. 
fession in the Latin Church. 

CONGE B'ElilRE.— A royal document authorizing the elec- 
tiou of a bishop in England. 

CONSECRATION.— 1. The act or ceremony of separating 
from a common to u sacred use. '2. An act by which a priest 
elected receives the grace of the episcopate by the imposition of 
the hands of three bishops. 3. The net by which, wbenh priest 
says Mass, our Blessed Lord vouchsafes, through the opera- 
tion of the Holy Ghost, to become present under the species of 
bread and wine. 4. The act of a bishop or priest setting any- 
thing apart — P.J. a church, an ultnr, sacred vestments— for the 
service of God. 

CONSECRATION CROSS.— According to the directions of 
the ancient Western Pontificals, twelve crosses should eithn- be 
sculptured or painted in diffei-ent parts of a new chtirch. 
Generally, they are found inside ; but sometimes (as at Uffiug- 
ton Church, in Berkshire) ontside the sacred edifice. Occa- 
sionally a recessed stone quatrefoil is charged with a floriated 
brns^ cross; but ordinarily, consecration crosses are painted 
cither on the walls or pillars. An example of a painted cross 
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may be found under the word '^ Branch " (See page 59) ; another 
specimen of a consecration cross sculptured within a circle ia 

fiven from the old cathedral church of Brechin, in Scotland {See 
[lustration) . In the act of consecrating a church, a Catholic 
bishop anoints the twelve crosses with Holy chrism, "in the 
Name of the Blessed Trinity, to the honour of Grod and of 
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the glorious Virgin Mary and of all Saints," and specially of the 
Saint whose name the Church is to bear. Then the crosses are 
incensed. A branch for a taper is usually placed opposite each 
consecration cross, and the taper is lit during the service of con- 
f^ecration ; as also, in some places, on the anniversary of that 
ceremony. 

ft 

CONSECRATOR.— One who consecrates, whether a bishop 
or a priest. 

CONSISTENTES, or STANDERS.— The third or highest 
order of penitents in the Primitive Church. They were permitted 
to assist at the divine mysteries, but were not allowed either to 
join in making oblations or to receive the Holy Communion. 

CONSISTORY COURT.— Tlie ordinary court of a bishop, 
which, of old, was commonly presided over by his chancellor. 

CONSUETUDINARIDM.— A consuetudinary, i.e. a book 
containing a description of the customary ritual common to 
any particular diocese or religious order. 

CONVENT. — I. A monastic building for monks, canons 
regular, or nuns. 2. A nunnery. 

CONVENTUAL CHURCH. — The church attached or be- 
longing to a convent. 

COPE. — The cope {Cappa plavialis) is an exact semicircle, 
like a cloak, attached to which is a hood, anciently used as such, 
but now a mere ornamental appendage covered with decoration. 
Along the straight edge of the semicircle runs the orphrey, a 
band of embroidery, often of the most magnificent and costly 
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description, asoftUy representing figures of salute, heraldic or 
ETmbolical devices, and adorned with jewels, pearls, or precions 
metals. Anciently it was nsed cliiefly iu procession, at vespers, 
during mass by POmc of tlic assistant clei^, at consecrations, 
confiiraations, and othei- solemn occasions. On our Lord's festi- 
tbIs, on Corpus- Christ i day, on the feasts of onr Lady, and at 
other special seasons, copes were worn by all the clergy during 
the recitation of diviue service, the colour, of course, being 
regulated by tliat for the day. This vestment was one of the 
chief ornaments which the reformers thought fit practically to 
retain, and in the reigns of Queen Elizabeth, King James, and 
Charles the Fii-st, seems to have been always worn, as the rubric 
directs, iu cathedrals and the larger parish churches ; of which 
fact the most satisfactory proofs exist. Innumerable instances 
are given iu the Hierurgla Aiiglicana that this vestment has been 




worn even down to this present period. Within the memory of 
persons living, the use of copes at the altar has been laid aside at 
Durham, while at the coronations of all our monarchs since 
the Reformation copes have been worn. Their form, however, 
recently has been a sad departure from that of the ancient shape, 
especially iu that they have trains borne by pages, making them 
appear very unlike the ancient vestment. If the rubrics of the 
Prayer-book be followed, the cope should be worn by the priest 
at the altar on Good Friday, when there is no celebration, and 
by a bishop in every function, except the ministry at the altar, 
when, of course, he will wear the proper sacrificial robe. Of 
ancient copes several remain. There are five at Durham, two of 
which are much injured, one at Ely, one at Carlisle, two at Salis- 
bury, one at Lichfield, several at Westminster Abbey, and very 
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numy in the h&nda of private individuals ; besides some at the 
Boman Catholic College o£ St. Mary, Oscotf, and at St. Chad's, 
Birmingham, amongst other of their cathedrals. Fragments also 
eidst in many places; Ht Bireham St. llnry'w, Norfolk; at East 
Langdon, Kent ; and at Romsey Abbey Chui'C'li, Hants. Ancient 
hrasses furnish numerous artistic and beautiful patterns. That 
of a former warden of Morton, south-west of the altar in the 
chapel of that cotiegc, is remarkable for an orphrey of tabernacle- 
work of a good ecclesiastical design. 




I. — (See next pay^.) 



COPE-CHEST.— A deep and broad wooden chost, semicir- 
ciilar in shape, for containing cnpes unfolded, — an ordinarj' piece 
of liuiiitnre in the sacristies of our largest and most important 
churches in past years, Exaraplew arc to be seen, amongst other 

£ laces, at Wells Cathedral, at Salisbury Cathedral, at York 
[inster, at Lockinge, Berkshire, and at Church Brampton, 
Northamptonshire. 



—The Epistle horn of a Christian altar, 
; so reckoned when the face of the 
onlooker is directed towards the east. 



CORNU EPrST0L-(13.- 
i. e. the right-hand c 



OS CORNU EVANGELII— COTTA. 

I 

CORNU EVANGELII.— The Gospel hom of a Christiaii 
altar, i.e. the left-hand comer; so reckoned when the face of 
the onlooker is directed towards the east. 

CORONA CLERICALIS.— The clerical crown, /.*'. the 
tonsure*. 

CORONA LUCIS. — A crown of light. A eii'cular hang^ing 
construction for lighting a church or chapel. A circlet — single, 
doable, or treble — containing rings of candlesticks for wax tapers, 
sometimes for the purpose of lighting the church, but more 
frequently used at Easter and other special feasts, as symbolical 
of Christ the Light of the AVorld. Coronje were placed before 
altars : before the I'ood, and before reliquaries : or they were 
hong in single or double rows, from east to west, in a choir. 
Every church or cathedral owned many such of old ; and some 
few examples exist, from which, in England, excellent modern 
specimens have been made. (See Illustration, preceding page.) 

CORONA NUPTIALIS.— The nuptial ciH3wn, i.e. the wreath 
or ornament placed on the head of the bride in the Westeni, as 
well as on the head of the bridegi»oom in the Eastern Church, at 
the time of marriage. 

CORPORAL. — ^A square piece of linen, so called because the 
Corpus', or Sacramental Body of Christ, is placed on it during 
the Holy Sacrifice. Anciently it was much larger than it is at 
present. St. Isidore of Pelusium, in the beginning of the fifth 
century, compares it to the clean linen cloth in which St. Joseph 
of Arimathea wrapped the Body of our Lord. 

CORPORAL WORKS OF MERCY (THE).— Seven Christian 
duties, as follows : — ^To feed the hungry. To give drink to the 
thirsty. To clothe the naked. To shelter the outcast, To visit the 
sick. To visit the captive, and To bury the dead. 

CORPUS CHRIST!.— 1. The Body of Christ, /.e. the Blessed 
Sacrament of our Lord's Body and Blood. 2. A feast in honour 
of the Blessed Sacrament, held on the Thursday after Trinity 
Sunday, first observed about the middle of the thirteenth century. 
Colleges alf Oxford and Cambridge are dedicated in honour of 
Corpus Christi. 

COSTERE. — A mediaeval term for the side-hangings which, 
suspended on rods, anciently enclosed the altar, or, stretched 
upon frames, ttfood at cither end, to protect the lighted tapers 
from draughts. 

COTTA. — The Itahau term for a short surplice, wheth^ with 
or without sleeves. 
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COUCHER.— .S^'C COLLECTARIUM. 

COUNCIL. — An assembly of the Churches rulers, i.e. of the 
bishops. The seven QScumenical Councils are : — (a) NicaBa, 
A.S. 325; (/3) first of Constantinople, A.S. 381 ; (y) Ephesus, 
A.S. 431 ; (S) Chalcedon, A.S. 451 ; (t) second of Constantinople, 
A.S. 553; (t) third of Constantinople, A.S. G80; (rj) second of 
Nicaea, A.S. 787. 

COWL. — A capacious hood attached to the back of the neck 
of the ordinary monastic habit. 

CRAilP-RlXGS. — Rings of preriuus metal, first blessed bj 
St. Edward the Confessor as preservatives against cramp. 
JIanv (if liis successors on the throne of England continued the 
practice. James IL was the last king who observed it. 

CREDENCE (Ital. crcdenza).—A table, either of stone or 
wood, placed on the north or south side of the sanctuary, to 
receive the oblations of bread and wine, the sacred and other 
vessels for the Mass, and the Service-books. Sometimes the 
credence is formed by a recessed cavity in the wall of the 
church, and this most frequently on the north side of the sanc- 
tuary. The credence, when constructional, is often conjoined 
with the piscina. 

CREDO (Latin, '' I believe").— The belief, or form of sound 
words, containing the Apostles' doctrine. 

CRESSELLE. — The French term for a wooden rattle, used 
in some parts of Western Christendom instead of bells, to 
summon the faithful to church during the last three days of 
Holy Week. — See Clappe. 

CRESSET. — An oil-lamp in which the wick floats about upon 
a small circle of cork. Anciently our English churches were 
often lighted with cressets, and the side-chapels of our cathedrals 
were likewise so illuminated. 

CROSS. — 1. A gibbet, consisting of two pieces of timber 
placed across each other, either in the form of a -H, a T> or an 
X . 2. The sign of the Christian religion, because our Blessed 
Lord died upon the cross. The ancient Christians prayed with 
their arms extended in the form of a cross. The sign of the 
cross has been long used, even from Apostolic times, as a mark 
of Christianity and as an external expression of devotion. It is 
practised in the administration of all the Sacraments. It is 
found on the tombs of the martyrs, in the ancient basilicas, over 
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baptisteries and altars. It surmounted the cap of tlie patriarch 
and the crown of the emperor. It was Imrne in pn.icessions, 
and placed over thp gmves of the fnithful departed. In the 
fifth century it was every wb ere used nmonpst Christians. Later 
ou, when tlie Church had driven back heathenism, it was erected 
by the wayside, in the uiariet -place, on hill-tops, in the cloister, 
andin the churchyard. VariouB 
forms of it came into use from 
time to time, more especially 
at the period of the Crusades, 
Tliere was the Latin Cross and 
the Greek Cross, the Cross of 
•lerusalem, the Cross Wiltonnfe, 
the Cross of Calvair, the Cross 
ilcurv, the Cross fourch^', the 
Cross moiline, the Cross mill- 
rind, the Cross ermine, the 
Cross forra^, with many others. 
t.'rosses are found iioth as ci- 
te ma! and internal (imaments 
in the churches of tlie English 
Estaiilisliment. A cross no or 
iibnvp the altar is one of the 
lepfal omavifiila of the same; 
mid the Cross, with the figure 
I if our Lord attached, can be 
erected in sculpture over tlie 
altar, or as an impr.rtant part 
of the rood-screen. Anciently 
almost every English church 
owued its Rood Cross, with the 
fijTures of Mary and John on 
cither side. No sermon, or re- 
cord of the Passion, could have 
taught the " doctrine of the 
Cross" more strikingly or efficiently. The rood has been recently 
restored in some places, and its use and advantage are obrioas. 
Thus Christians are reminded of the great Founder of Chris- 
tianity, and of the lofty precepts of the doctrine of the Cross. 
(See illustration.) 

CROSS CROSSLET.— A cross with equal arms, each of the 
ends of which is terminated by another cross. 

CROSS, GREEK.— A cross in which the vertical and trans- 
verse parts are of an equal length. 
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CROSS, LATIN. — A cross the transverse beam of which is 
placed at one-third distance from the top of the perpendicular 
portion. 

CROSS, MARKET. — An erection of stone, commonly vaulted, 
supported on four or more pillars, and entered by arched aper- 
tures on each side, surmounted by a cross. Many curious and 
remarkable ancient specimens exist; e.(j, at Glastonbury, Chi- 
chester, Malmesburj^, and Winchester. All these are of Pointed 
architecture. 

CROSS OF CALVARY.— A cross on three steps. These 
steps are said by some writers to signify the three theological 
rirtaes — Faith, Hope, and Charity. 

CROSS OF MALTA.— A cross of eight points, thd badg;e of 
the Knights of Malta. The points are said to symbolize the eight 
Beatitudes (St. Matthew vi.). 

CROSS, PAPAL. — A cross with three transverse beams, the 
upper one loss wide than the second, and the second less wide 
than the third. 

CROSS PECTORAL. — A cross of precious metal worn round 
the necks of Roman Catholic and Greek bishops, attached to a 
chain, symbolizing to the faithful authority 
and jurisdiction. It was worn by St. 
Alphege in the eleventh century. The 
example in the accompanying woodcut is 
taken from a sketch of an ancient Pectoral 

Cross preserved in the larger sacristy of 

the cathedral of Salamanca. {See Illustra- ^^t^KUS^K^ 
tion.) 

CROSS, PROCESSIONAL.— A lofty 
cross attached to a staflF borne in solemn 
processions. Anciently, on one side was 
sculptured a represent^ition of our Lord 
in His Passion, and on the other the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. Some modern Spanish example or a 
specimens are similarly adorned. ^^^^^ pectoe al. 

CROSS, RELIQUARY.— A box of precious metal, in the 
form of a cross, so arranged as to receive particles of the relics 
of the saints. 

CROSS OF THE RESURRECTION OF CHRIST.— A 
tall shght cross, to the top of which is aflSxed a floating pennon 
of white, charged in its turn with a scarlet or crimson cross. 
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CROSS (THE SIGN OF THE).— A sign cun-ent amongst 
CIiristiaDs, made iu the West by drawing the three fingers' of 
the right hand from the forehead to the breast, and from the 
left to the right shoulder. The use of this sign is a very ancient 
Christian practice, posMbly as old as Christianity itself. Minntius 
Felix asserts it to have been a badge of faith among the primitive 
disciples ; and Tertiilliau, long before material crosses were in 
use, tells us that "upon every motion, at their going out or 
coming in, at dressing, at their going to bath, or to meals, or to 
bed, or whatever theii- employment or occasion called them to, 
they were wont to inarA their foreheads with the sign of the 
Cross ; adding that this was a practice which tradition had 
introduced, custom had confirmed, and which the present genera- 
tion received upon the credit of that which went down before 
them." {Teriullian. de Goroii. Mil., c. iii.) The following is 
the ordinary Oriental mode of making the sign of lite Orott. 
The tips of the thumb and the two fore-lingers of the right 
hand are brought together (the third and fourth fingers bmng 
folded iu the palm of the hand). The hand is then lifted, 
and the three finger-tips brought luto contuct v»*ith the middle 
of the forehead ; it is then brought down to the chesi , and moved 
transversely upwards to the right shoulder; and lastly, hori- 
ssontally to the left. The meaning of the net is thus explained 
by certain mystical Eastern writers. The conjunction of the 
three finger-tips signifies in one action the equality and unity of 
the Three Persons of the Holy Trinity ; the raising of the !wnd 
to the forehead signifies that (rod the Word was in heaven 
glorified together with the Father and the life-giving Spirit from 
ail eternity. I'he descent of the hand to the waist or breast 
denotes that i h\ i ^ same God came down from heaven to the earth, 
and was incarnate by the Holy Spirit in the womb of the ever- 
Virgin Mary, thus becoming man for our salvation ; the motion 
upward to the right shoulder symbolizes that He ha.*! reascended 
into heaven, and is sitting at the right hand of God the Father ; 
the horizontal motion from right to left, that our Blessed Saviour's 
arms were stretched out on the Cross to make atonement for the 
sins of the world ; that He is gathering together into one body the 
faithful out of all nations, and that at the last day He will set the 
righteous on His right hand and the wicked on His left. After 
the joined fingers have touched the left shoulders, some Easterns 
Jay the open palm on the left breast over the heart and bow the 
head. This is repnted as a declaration of devotion to the ranse, 
and submission to the will, of the Divine Master. 

CROSS WEEK.— Holy Week. 
CROWN, PAPAb.— .S>p Tiara. 
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CRQZIER.— The term for a cross mounted on a staflf, borne 
before archbishops and patriarchs, symbolizing their jurisdiction 
and authority. The use of the crozier is a 

ancient, for it was borne before Pope Leo IV., '^ k 

St. Ansehn, and Ai'chbishop Peckhani. {tSec 
Illustration.) 

CRUCIFIX (Latin, crucijixus). — 1. A cross 
on which a representation of oui* Blessed 
Lord is fastened. 2. A representation in 
painting or statuary of our Lord fastened to 
the cross. The oldest examples of crucifixes 
are of the latter part of the seventh century, 
Byzantine in character. 

CRUCIFIX, JANSENIST.— A crucifix 
in which the arms of our Lord are not ex- 
tended at right angles with His sacred body, 
but are contractedly suspended from the 
cross-beam parallel with the upright portion 
of the cross. The symbolism of tho out- 
stretched arms is that Christ died for all 
men^ that of the Jansenist crucifix, that 
Christ died only for the elect. 

CRUCIFIX, PROCESSIONAL.— A 
crucifix placed on a staff, and used in lieu of 
a cross in processions. 

CRUCIFIXION.— The nailing or fasten- 
ing of a person to a cross, with the object of 
putting him to death. Crucifixion, reputed 
to be the most ignominious and shameful 
death to which any one could be expoKed, 
was that which only the most useless and 
abandoned slaves suffered. At tho period 
of our Blessed Lord's earthly life, it was 
a punishment peculiarly Roman; though 
Egyptians, Persians, Greeks, and Carthagi- 
nians had practised it previously. Prior to 
being fastened to the cross, either by ropes 
or nails, the condemned malefactor was 
stripped, being deprived of everything but a 
slight covering round the loins. In this state 
he was severely beaten with rods, and then 
compelled to carry the cross himself to the 
place of execution. The crime for which the person suffered was 
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inscribed ou a transverse piece of wood attaclied to the top of the 
cross. Sometimes a wedge of wood was placed nnder the fed, 
or al the baik portion of the body, in order to aid in supporting 
its weight. After the crys.-; was furuislied with name and crime 
(fur the criminal was affixed to it iu a horizontal position, lying 
ou the ground), it waH lifted, druiipwl into ii socket of wood in 
the earth, and then securely wedged by small ' stakes. At this 
crisis, a portion of strong vinue and myrrh, to soothe pain, was 
offered to the sufferer. A party of soldiers always kept guard 
until he had breathed his last ; and if the criminal's agony was 
unusually prolonged, the captain had a traditional authority to 
break his limbs, and otherwise put him out of his misery. 

CRUETS. — Two small vessels or flagons for containing the 
wine and water used in the celebration of Holy CommnnioQ. 




They are found existing made of crystal, silver, g1as£, hiti«n, and 
sometimes of gold. When in pairs, the letter V {itituw) was 
engraved on one, and A {aqua) on the other. TIic specimens 
engraved nrc of the tifteentfa century. {Set Illustration.) 

CRUSADE. — A Portugncse coin, nn which a representation 
of the Crucifixion iippeurs. 

CRYPT (Gi-eek, Kpimai, I hiik). — I. Au underground cell 
or cave, more especially sucli as are found in chnrches and cathe- 
(h-als for the interment of the faithful. '2. A sabtemuean 
chapel or oratory, 'i. The resting-place undergronnd of the 
relics of n mort^T. 
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CRYPT-^. — ^A name given to the Catacombs or bnrial- 
plaoes of the primitive Christians in Rome and elsewhere. — See 
Abknabia. 

CRYSOM-CLOTH.— See Curisom. 

CUP. — See Chalice. 

CURATE. — A cleric licensed to the cure of souls in a par- 
ticukr district. 

CURE. — 1. A spiritual charge. 2. A cure of souls. 

CURIALITY.— The prerogatives of a court. 

CURSARIU8. — 1. A manuscript containing the ordinary 
course of daily service. 2, A missal. 3. A breviary. 

CURS US. — A course : a rule of service. Hence a term to 
designate the peculiar ^Missal of any particular diocese, province, 
or national church. It is likewise sometimes applied to the 
MS. Ceremoniale in mediaeval writers. 

CUSP. — In Pointed architecture, a projecting point in the 
foliation or carved foliage of tmcery. 

CUSTODIA. — 1. This word signifies a shrine of precious 
metal, in the shape of a cathedral, in which, as in a tabernacle, 
the Blessed Sacrament was carried in procession on Corpus- 
Christi day and other solemn occasii^ns. 2. It is also sometimes 
used to designate the processional shrine containing the relics 
of a saint. 

GUSTOS ECCLESI^.— 1. The keeper of a church; the 
sexton or sacristan. 2. The pix»server of order in a church. 
3. In some cathedrals, the Custos pueronnn was also Gustos 
ecdesiit, 

CYMOPHANE. — A mineral, known also as chryso-beryl. 
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LY CELEBRATIOX— Vii Anglican 
(t-roi, signifying the diurnal tiffcriiig of 
tlie Christian sacrifice, — a practice as 
■ ildaa the times of TerluJlian, or even 

if the Apostles themselves. {Acts ii. 

H' — 16.) 

DAILY PRAYER.— Aji AngUcan 
term fur the Matins and Evensong of 
tli(? E^iabhshed Chureh of England. 

Tliere nro nl.Miiit I,."iiH.l chiircliL-s in which daily service is said 
throughout the whole nf the United Kingdom. 

DAILY PREFACE.— The Preface used on all ferial days in 
the Church of England, immediately before tho Satfliis in the 
service of the Holy Commnniou. 

AAIMONAPIOI (Ani/^ovnpiocJ.— The Greek term for a 
demoniac. 

DAIS. — A raised floor or platform at the upper end of n 
refectory or dining-h^l, where the high table is placed. 

DALMATIC (Lariu, dahiutllcti, vel Itutica; Greek, SoX/tanrir 
Tcl SikiiaTiKii) . — The Dalmatic, so called, probably, lKH?ause it 
was originally worn as an ordinar}' dress in Dalmatia, is a long 
robe with sleeves, open up the sides about two feet, for many 
centuries regarded as the peculiar garment for deacons at the 
Christian sacrifice. In regard to this vestmem and the Tnnicle 
or Tonic, the fonuer is the di-ess of the deacon, the latter that of 
the sub-deacon ; their general shape being very similar, except 
that the Dalmatic has longer sleeves than the Tunic, woe occa- 
sionally fringed, it reached nearer lo the feet, and was more 
profusely ornamented. Throughout the Latin comrauuiou then- 
is now no distinction between the vestments of the deacon and 
pub-deacon at Mass. In the earlier ages of tho Church the 
Dalmatic was probably mado of linen, but in later times this 
was laid aside tor silks, satins, and other costlier materials. It 
was always adorned with coloured stripes, which ran over the 
Rhoiilders, mid, falhng before and behind, were linlred tn«stlier 
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on the breaat and back by two other stripes. These, in the 
Middle Ages, were mostly embroidered with symbolic devices, 
aad often adorned with gems and pUtea of precions metals. 
Bat the use of it was not wholly confined to deacons, for it was 
anciently the custom of the Holy See to permit this vestment to 
be worn by bishops as a peculiar privilege. The Dalmatic was 
sometimes worn by prelates as early as the fourth century. 
St. Cyprian, just before his martyrdom, " cum ae Dalmatica 
tiX&poliasset, ct diaconibus tradidisset, in linea st«tit."— (Rninart, 




Acta Mariyrum, fol. 1713, p. 218.) And that it was used by them 
in Enj^d is evident ; for when tlio body of St. Cuthbcrt, buried 
A.D. 687, was disinterred A.D. KKH. it is i-con-dcd thitt lunongst 
other vestments was found hia Dalniatic of pnrpk'. Tlio ancient 
•Saram use required a bishop, wlien sayinf^ Muss, in addition to 
nther garments, to be vested britli in Tunic and Dalmatic, the 
former of which was usually sky-blue in colour, and the latter 
fringed. Snch is thecustoin abroad now. According to tieorgius, 
a diRtinguished and learned Italian ritualist of the early p^ of 
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the last century, the Dalmatic was at oue time proper to the 
deacons of Rome, and conceded gradually to ministers of that 
order in other parts of the Church. Later, the privilege of 
wearing the Ttinic and Dalmatic was granted to abbots. The 
use of the latter was also permitted to fings and emperors, both 
at their coronation and when solemnly assisting at the Holy 
Sacrifice. It still forms a portion of the vestments used by 
Enghsh sovereigns at their coronation. At certain solemn 
seasons, the Sarum Rite directed the thurifers, candle-bearers, 
and singing-clerks to be vested in Tunics ; for instance, at the 
Eucharist on Resurrection Sunday, and during the solemn pro- 
cession on the feast of Corpus Christi. Our present rubric 
regarding the ^' ornaments of the minister '' relegates us to that 
which directs the gospeller and epistoler *^ to have upon them the 
vestures appointed for their ministry, that is to say, albs with 
Tunicles,^^ innumerable specimens of which can be seen on ancient 
monuments and memorial brasses. 

DAMASK (Ital. domniasco, from Damascus). — 1. A woven 
stuff of silk, having certain parts raised above the ground, repre- 
senting flowers and other figures, used very frequently in the 
making of ecclesiastical vestments. 2. A kind of wrought 
linen, manufactured in Flanders, in imitation of damask silk, 
used in the services of the Church for towels, baptismal 
cloths, &c. 

DEACON (Latin, dlaconiis), — A cleric in the lowest degree of 
holy orders. The office of a deacon is to baptize, to assist the 
priest at the altar, to minister the chalice at communion, and to 
preach, if licensed by the bishop. His distinctive official dress 
IS cassock, amice, alb, girdle, maniple, stole placed over the left 
shoulder, and dalmatic. 

DEACONESS. — 1. A female deacon in the primitive Church. 
2. The term for a kind of quasi- Sister of Mercy amongst certain 
Continental and other Protestants. 

DEAD, PRAYERS FOR THE.— Prayers offered by the 
Church Militant, whether in the Mass or on other occasions, for 
the faithful who have departed this life in the faith of Cluist, 
that Gk)d may grant unto them eternal rest and perpetual light. 

DEADLY SINS, THE SE\TEN.— Those wilful transgres- 
sions of the law of God which put the offender out of His favour. 
They are as follows: — I. Pride; 2. Covetousness ; 3. Lust; 
4. Anger; 5. Gluttony; 0. Envy; 7. Sloth. 

DEAN (French, doyen; Spanish, J^ca ho). — 1. In the Church 
of England, the chief ecclesiastical dignitary i>f a cathedral f»r 
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collegiate churcli, and the president or head of the chapter of 
the same. 2. An officer exercising jurisdiction over the junior 
inmates in either of the colleges of our universities. 

DECADE. — Every tenth bead of a rosary. — Sec Rosary. 

DECALOGUE (Greek, ika and Ao'yoc).— ThoTen Command- 
ments or precepts given by Almighty God on ^fount Sinai to 
Moses. 

DECANI ST.AJiL.— The south-west stall in a cathedral or 
collegiate church, placed at the right-hand side on entering the 
choir, pertaining to the Dean or Provost. The Dean's Stall. 

DECOLLATION.— A beheading. 

DECREES. — 1. Edicts, ordinances, or proclamations. 2. 
Ecclesiastical constitutions or decisions made without anv suit 
by the Roman curia ; — a complete collection of which was made 
by Gratian in the twelfth century. 

DECRETALS. — 1. Authoritative orders or decrees. 2. Letters^ 
of the Popes determining some point or question in ecclesiastical 
law. 3. A formal collection of Papal decrees. 

DEDICATION.— 1. The act of consecrating to Almighty God 
r.r to a sacred use by religious ceremonies. 2. Solemn appro- 
priation of a person or thing to the service of religion. 3. The 
act of devotion or giving to some person or thing. 

DEESIS. — A Greek term for a petition or suffrage. 

DEGRADATION.— The act, done by a bishop or metropolitan, 
by which criminous clerks are formally and publicly deprived of 
all the privileges and immunities attached to their order. The 
Apostolical Constitutions, as well as the canons of Nica)a, St. Basil, 
and St. Peter of Alexandria, prove the universality of the practice. 
There is a distinction, which should not be unnoticed,' between 
deposition and degradation. The latter always included the 
former. Simple deposition, however, only prohibited a clerk 
from exercising the powers of his order, or any inferior eccle- 
siastical office; whereas degradation removed him from spiritual 
and subjected him to civil jurisdiction. — {Vide Martene, J)e Ant, 
EccL Ritibus, ii. p. 317; Van Espen, Jvs Ecrles,, parsiii. tit. xi.) 

DEGREE.— The steps of an altar. 

. DEIPARA.— A title given by Catholics to the Mother of God, 
and so signifying the position of Mary in the economy of grace ; 
indicating that He to Whom she gave birth at Bethlehem is God 
as well as Man. 
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DEMYTY. — Dimity, a kind of fustian, of which ecclesiastical 
vestments of an inferior character were sometimes made in 
England during media}val times. Possibly so called, because 
it was first manufactured at Damietta. 

DEXARII DE CAXTATE.— Offerings made at Pentecost 
fop the benefit of the clerics, singing-men, and choristers of a 
cathedral church. 

DEODAXD. — A term, founded on the Latin, signifying "a 
gift to Almighty God." 

DEOSCULATORY.— A pax ; that is, an ornament by which 
the kiss of peace is given in the Mass. — See Pax. 

DEPOSITIOX.— The burial of a saint, signifying the tempo- 
pary consignment to the earth of a body, to be raised at the 
Resurrection of the Just. — See Degradatiox. 

DEPRECATION.— 1 . A praying against. 2. A petitioning 
or entreating that a present evil may be removed and a future 
averted. 

DE PROFUXDIS {'' Out of the deep ") .—The two first words 
of the 130th Psalm, found in the Western Church in the Service 
for the Burial of the Dead. 

DESK. — 1. A stand, whether of wood or metal, placed on 
the altar for the Service-book or Missal. 2. A chancel-stall or 
bench at which clerics chant the Divine office. 

DESPOXSATE.— To betroth. 

AESnOTIKOS ( AcoTronicoc) . — A Greek term appropriated to 
our Blessed Lord. 

DEUS MISEREATUR (^'God be merciful ").— The title of 
the 67th Psalm, which occurs in Evensong of the Church of 
England, and is permitted to be there used in lieu of the Nunc 
Dimittis. 

DEUTEROC ANOXIC AL (Greek, Scirtpocand icavciv).— 1. An 
epithet recently applied to the books of the Apocrypha. 2. That 
which is second, or inferior to that which is canonical. 3. Sacred 
books read in the services of the Christian Church, not found in 
the Hebrew canon of Holy Writ. 

DEUTEROGAMT.— A second marriage after tht d«ath of a 
first husband or wife. 



DEUTEROON.— A Greek term for a " ^ub-deali. 
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AEEAMEXH {At^afiivt)) . — A Greek term for the pool of jv 
baptistery. 

DIACONICUM.— 1. The place for the deacons. 2. An inner 
sacristy, where the deacon prepares the ornamenta and sacred 
vestments for the Christian Sacrifice. 

^lAKONIA (AiaKovm). — ^A Greek term for any ecclesiastical 
fuDcrion, especially the diaconate. 

DIAPSALMA (Greek, Sia4>ai\na), — A term used to signify a 
peculiar manner of chanting the Psalms, in which" the chief singer 
sang the first portion of an appointed division, and the people 
joined in the concluding part. 

DIATAXEIS. — A Greek term, sometimes applied to the more 
solemn portions of the Oriental Liturgy. 

DIES IR^ ("Day of Wrath '0-— The first words of the 
well-known Latin hymn used in the Burial Service of the 
Western Church. Various texts of it exist ; that in the Missalt 
Ri/mannm, that found at Zurich, and the Mantuan form. It has 
been attributed to various writers, but Lucas Wadding, in his 
Annates Minorum, gives the authorship to Thomas of Celano 
(A.S. 1230), the pupil and attached friend of St. Francis of 
Assisi. This sublime hymn is held in the highest veneration 
throughout the whole Western Church, and is found in almost 
ctery hymnal of the Church of England. 

DI&AMY. — Second marriage. 

DIGESTS.— Short statements of exports and recognized 
aEthorities upon both the principles and details of civil law. 

DIGNITARY.-^A high ecclesiastical ofiicer; e.^. the dean, 
sub-dean, canon, chancellor, treasurer, prebendary, and pre- 
centor of a cathedral, as also an archdeacon. 

DIGNITY. — True honour ; an elevated office, civil or eccle- 
siastical, giving rank in society. 

AIKANIKION {^iKaviKLov), — ^A Greek term for a pastoral staff. 

DILAPIDATION.— A voluntary wasting or suffering to 
go to decay any ecclesiastical building in possession of an in- 
cumbent. 

DILAPIDATOR.— One who creates or causes dilapidation. 

DIMISSORY LETTERS.— Letters given by the bishop oi 
one diocese to a candidate for ordination, to enable him to 
teceive orders ^i the hands of a bishop of another diocese, 
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DIOCESAN, — I. A bishop: one in possesion of a diocese, 
and exercising ecclecinstica 1 jurisdiction over the same. 2. Per- 
taining to a diocese. 

DIOCESAN SYNOD.— A gathering of the clergy of a diocese, 
presided over by the bishop, atisisted by his chancellor, to enforce 
canons of a Buperior council, or to conifer on matters concerning 
the good estate of the diocese. 

DIOCESE (Greek, giQ.'eii<"c}-— I- The extent of a bishop's 
jnrisdiction. 2. An ecclesiastical division of any kingdom or 
state, subject to the anthority of a bishop, 

DIPPING. — 1. The act nf plunging or immersing. 2. Bap- 
tism by dipping was commonly practised by the ancient Church, 
is still the written mle of the Western Church, though the 
pouring of water upon the subject is allowed, and has become 
almost universal, 

DIPTERAL. — Two-winped ; a term sometimes applied to the 
double transepts of a cathedral church. 

DIPTYCH (Greek, ra Sfffruxa)-— 1- Amongst the ancients, 

a book or tablet, usually having 

two leaves or portions. This 
term was applied to a public re- 
gister nf the names of consnls 
and iither magisti^tes amongst 
the heathens, and of bisbopf) and 
martyr* amongst the Christians, 
i. A folded religious picture, 
iLtlitr r)f c-arved work or paint- 
iiii; -i. In modiieval times n 
\uUtme in which the names of 
benefactors to a church, cathedral, 
or religious house were recorded, 
in order that they might lie dulv 

remembered before God during certain religions services and 

commemorations, 

DIRECTION.— 1. The act of governing, 2. The act of 
^ving spiritual advice. 

DIRECTOR. — One who superintends, manages, or governs. 
One who gives spiritual advice to those who seek for it. 

DIRGE. — A funeral song', intended to express sorrow, grief, 
and mourning- Anciently, in England, a groat was paid to a 
chantiT priest for singing a dirge. 
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DIBIGE. — The first Latin word of a verse in the foneral 
psalms^ commencing^ " Direct my steps/* which anciently stood 
as an antiphon to those psalms in the old English service for the 
dead : hence the term ''Dirge/' 

DISCHURCH.— To deprive of the rank of a church. 

DISCIPLE (Latin, discipulus), — ^A follower, learner, adherent^ 
or supporter. 

DISCIPLINA ARCANI ("the discipline of the secret '0-— 
A term used to signify the reserve practised by the Primitive 
Church towards those who were unbaptized, with regard to the 
faith, sacraments, and practices of Christians. 

DISCIPLINE (Latin, disciplina), — 1. The execution of the 
Jaws by which the Church is governed. 2. Self -chastisement, 
or bodUy punishment enjoined 1^ another on a delinquent in any 
Christian church where such powers are still exercised. 3. An 
instrument of self-punishment. 

DISH. — ^A broad, open vessel, sometimes used in ecclesiastical 
cepemonies for the purpose of symboUcal lavations. — See Alms- 
dish. 

DISK (Greek, 8(cficoc). — ^A Greek term for the paten. 

AI2KAPI0N (A«cFicap«ov).— A Greek term for a paten or plate 
used in the Christian Sacrifice. 

DISORIENTATED.— Turned from the east— turned from 
the right direction. Some churches are built otherwise than 
with their altars towards the east; i.e. at variance with the 
(feneral rule of the Church. 

DISPENSATION.— 1. Exemption. 2. The granting hj 
proper authority of a formal license to do something which is 
forbidden by canons or laws, or to omit that which is commanded 
by the same anthoritv. 3. That which is dispensed or bestowed : 
a system of principles and regulations; e.g. the Christian Dis- 
pensation. 

DISTRIBUTION OP THE ELEMENTS.— An Anglican 
phrase, signifying the bestowal of the Body and Blood of Christ 
m the Holy Eucl^rist under the form of bread and wine. 

DIVINE OFPICES.— 1. The seven Canonical hours; i.e. 
Lauds, Prime, Terce, Sext, Nones, Vespers, and Compline. 2. 
In the Church of England, Matins and Evensong. 

DIVINE SERVICE.— A term signifying that service which 
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M Divine, i. 
applied to ai 

DOCTOR. 
Cturcb. 



DOCTOR— DOMINICAL LETTER. 

c, the Encharistic service. This term is loosely 
y sacred service. 

— A cleric skilletl in theology, or the laws of the 



DOCTOR OF GRACE CTHE).— Si. Aiigastine of Hippo. 

DOCTORS (THE FOUR) OF THE LATIN CHURCH.— 
8S. Augtistine, Ambrose, Jerome, and Gregory. 

DOCTRINE.— The formal teaching of the Chnrch Universal. 

DOGMA. — A specific and authoritative proposition or state- 
ment concerning revealed religion. 

. DOGMATIC THEOLOGY.— Anthoritative scientific teaching 
of what is known to be Irne as regards the Christian religion. 

DOLE {Saxon, dal).—l. The act of dealing or difitributing. 
2. A part, a share, a portion. 3. A gift in money or kind at a 
faneral or elsewhere, 

DOLESTONE.— A stone at which doles are distribnted, 

DOM {Latin, dominica). — A cathedral. 

DOME (Frenchj dome). — 1. A fabric. 2. A spherical roof; 
a cupola. 

DOMINATIONS.— See Asqbm, Ndik Obdbm op. 

DOMINICA IN ALBIS.— .Sec Low Sunday. 

DOMINICAL.— Pertaining to Sunday. 

DOMINICAL ALTAR.— The altar on which the high or 
parish Mass is celebrated on Sundays j that is, the high or chief 
altar. In cathedrals it is sometimes one of the altars to the 
west of the choir-screen, hat usually the chief or high altar 
within the choir. 

DOMINICALE. — Tlie Sunday dress, which usually included 
a special veil, anciently worn by women when receiving the 
Holy Eucharist. This custom, as far as regards the veil, even 
now called "Dominicale," is still retained in England amongst 
some of the Roman Catholic nobility and gentry. 

DOMINICAL LETTER (Latin, domiHiralis). — The firet 
seven letters of the alphabet, one of which marks Sunday in 
the cal«i()ar. 
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DOMINICANS.— An order of monks founded by St. Dominio, 
in 1205, called also Black Friars or Friar Preachers. 

DOMINICUM.— 1. A name pven to the Lord's Day; 2. to 
the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper ; 3. to the House of (he 
Lord; and 4. to the services of Sunday, ' 

DONATIVE.— The term for a benefice, bestowed by its 
foonder or patron, without either presentation or institution by 
the bishop of the diocese in which the same is located. 

DOORKEEPER (Latin, osliariiu).^ One of the miior' or 
inferior orders of the Latin Church, ordajuod without the im- 
position of hands, 

DORNEX. — An inferior kind of damask, anciently used for 
church vestments, altar-hangings, &c., originally manufactured 
at Doomick (Toumai), in Flanders. 

DORSAL (Latin, dorsum; French, don). — A hanging of silk, 
Mtin, damask, or other stuff placed 
at the back of an altar or stall. The 
fli tar-dossal should have a representa- 
tifia of the Crucifixion embroidered 
on it; or, if there be a crucifix on 
the altar, there should be depicted one 
of the Joyful Mysteries. 

DOUBLE. — A term used to specify 
certain holy days, on which the Anti-. 
phons are doubled, ) , e. repeated both 
at the beginning and the end of the 
solemn Canticles. 

DOUBLE (GREATER). —Those 
holy days on which the Antiphon is 
repeated entire before and after the 
Canticles. Greater doubles have both 
a first and second Erensong. 

DOUBLE (LESSER).- Thoeeholy 
days on which the first words only 
of the Antiphon are sung before the 
Canticles, and the Antiphon in its 
entirety is snng after it. 

DOVE.— 1. The Christian symbol 
of the Holy Ghost. 2. A vessel shaped 
Hke a dove, in which, during mediser^ 
times, the Blessed Sacrament was reserved, 
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acoompaoTUig woodcut — a dove standing in a dish, and sos- 
pendeSby chains-is of thirteenth-centoiy French work, and is 
said to be preserved in a private museum of mediaeval antiquities 
in Paris.— &6 Colukba. 

DOXOLOGY (Greek, SoSoXoYia).— 1. The Gloria in ExceUU. 
2, The Oloria Pairi. 3. The ascription to the Holy Trinity after a 
sermon. 4. The concluding part of the Lord's 'Prajer, occurring 
in St. Matthew's Gospel. 5. The end of some of the Apostolic 
and Patristic epistles. 

DRAIN. — ^A channel through which water or other liquid 
flows o£E : hence a Piscina. — See Piscina, 

DRAPERIE. — Hangings, curtains, tapestry. 

DRAPET. — ^A cloth, a coverlet. Hence the covering of a 
hearse, or stall-desk in a church. 

DUPLICATION. — 1. The act of doubling. 2. A second 
offering of the Christian sacrifice by the same priest on the 
same day. On Christmas-day alone is it canonical or right to 
celebrate more than once. 
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AGLE. — A term nsed to designate a 
brasieii or wooden lectern, the upper 
portion of which represents an eagle 
with outstretched wings, on the back 
of which in a book -rest. Many ancient 
examples of such lecterns remain in our 
collegiat« and cathedral churches, and a 
great number of new specimens have 
been made for uso after the old models. 

KAST (TURNING TO THE).— A practice current both 
I amnneitt the clergy and laity at ihe time of service, more 
eepecially during the singiug of the Creeds, the Qloria Patri, 
aiiQ the Gloria in Excelsie, 

EASTER ANTHEMS. — An Anglican t«rm for certain special 
sentences appointed for use, instead of the Invitatory Pealm, 
Veuite, on Easter-day, and by inference, during the Octave of 
that festival, beginning, " Christ our Passover is sacrificed 

lur us." 

EASTER CANDLE.— This is otherwise called the Paschal 
Caudle, — a type of tho pillar of fire which led the Israelites 
iliroiigh the wilderness. It i.s a large wax candle, Holemnly 
blessed and lighted on Easter-eve, placed on the north side of 
the sanctuary, and re-lighted at exery High Mass during the 
EaatiT season. Its use is said to liave been enjoined by Pope 
Zoamiui, A.D. 418. Many constructional paschal candlesticks 
wiat; e.y. at St. Agncs's at Romt', St. Anthony's at Fiidua.— 
8t6 PucHAL Candle. 

EASTER IMAGE.— A figure of a dead Chnat in wood or 
pretioua metal, in the breast of which the Blessed Sacrament 
*Hsaueiently placed on Maundy- Thursday in a receptacle spe- 
tiftlly prepared for it, Dugdale's Monantiron Anglicamtw, con- 
tains H description of such an Easter image, " silver and gilte, 
naving a berale before and a diadem behind," formerly belonging 
•c 'He cathedral church of Lincoln. 

FASTER OFFERINGS.- Donations aucientlj; given to the 
pansh priest, by the faithful at Easter, on occasion of making 
their [laschal commuuiou. 
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EASTEK SEP0LCHRE.— A recess in the north wall of cer- 
tain old English churches, Jn which the Blessed SocrameDt was 
solemnly reserved for worship from the Mass of Maundy- 
Thursday. There is a good example nf an East«r sepulchre, a 
remarkable specimen of thirteenth-century work, in the north 
chapel of Haddenhum church, Bucks. 

ECCLESIASTIC— A clerk in orders, consecrated to the ser- 
vice of the Cliiu^h and to the ministry of religion. 

ECCLESIASTICAL.— Relating to the Church. 

ECCLESIASTICAL CENSURE. — A censure pronounced 
by an ecleaiaatical judge, i.e. by a bishop or by a bishop's chan- 
cellor or duly -appointed official. 

ECCLESIASTICAL ORNAMENTS. — Vestments, chorelr- 
fittings, sacred vessels, or anything employed in the due rend^- 
iiig of the services of the Church. 

ECVLESIASTICAI. YEAR.— The year as reckoned by the 
Church kalendar, commencing I'U the first Sunday in Advent, 

ECCLESIOLOGIST. — A person versed in ecclesiology. 

ECCLESIOLOGY.— The science of church-building, arrange- 
ment, and decoration. 

ECTENE. — Certain solemn intercessions in the services of the 
Eastern Church. 

EDWARD VI.'s FIRST PRAYER-BOOK. — A Prayer- 
book in English, issuetl by authority of Convocation and Parlia- 
ment; first printed and published in tlie year I5i9. 

EDWARD VI. 's SECOND PRAYER-BOOK. — A revised 
edition of the furmer, much mutilated and disKgured through 
the influence of foreign meddlei-s ; published in 1562. 

EfKliN (E'lKbiv). — The Greek term for a religious picture. 

EILETON (Greek, tlXtp^ov) .—The Greek term for an 
blessed corporal, 

EIPHNH (Elpi'ivti). — A Greek term for the kisa of peace. 

EIPHNHKA (EIpi)fi(mi).— A Greek term for the collects for 
peace in the Oriental Church. 

EISOUOS MEG ALE (Greek, trcroSoc fitraAq).— The fonnal 
entrance of the celebrant, in th« Oriental Liturgj-, into the sanc- 
tuiiiy with the sacred oblations. 



EISODOS MIKRA— ELBVATIGN OF THE HOST, lit) 

• EISODOS MIKRA.— {Greek, lUoBog ^iicpa).— In the Oriental 
Litni^, the formal entrance of the celebrant into the sanctaary 
with the Book of the (Jospels. 

EJACULATORY.^Suddenly darted out; words uttered in 
short sentences. 

EJACDLATORY PRAYER. — Devotional utterances of a 
bnef, sudden, and hearty character. 

ELECTION OF BISHOPS.— The election by members of a 
cathedral chapter of a bishop-designate to a vacant see. 




ILLUHINATIO.V 



BLBEMOSYNARIUB.— The almagivep or almoner of a reli- 
gious house or body. 

ELEMENTS. — The bread, wine, and watifr used in the cele- 
bration of the Holy Eucharist. 

ELEVATION OF THE HOST. — The solemn uplifting of 
the Blessed Sacrament of our Lord's body and blood imme- 
diately after the act of consecration ; first, for the formal offer- 
ing of It to the Eternal Father; and, secondly, in order that It 
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may be adored by the faithful present. The example in tbe ac- 
companying illustration is curious. There appears to be a kind 
of canopy over the sanctuary. The altar is of stone; and a 
bishop, wearing his mitre, elevates the Host. The deacon in aib 
and dalmatic, with wide embroidered girdle, is using the 
jiab'-lhiin or fan. The subdeacon stands behind. 

ELIZABETH'S PR AYER-BOOK.— A third form of the Book 
of Common Prayer, rcvi.-'ed once again in some nnimportant 
particulars, and published in ll>5il. 

EMBER DAYS.— The Wednesday, Friday, and Satm^y of 
the four Ember seasons. These are all daya of fasting. 

EMBER WEEKS (" Q.nntuor (ei/i;«>m").— The weeks begin- 
ning with the first Sunday in Lent, Whit-Sonday, the Feast of 
the Exaltation of the Cross (Sept. 14), and the Feast of St, Lucy 
(Dec. 13). Ordinations are commonly held in the Church of 
England on the respective Sundays following these weeks. By 
publicly observing them, the Church intends to remind the faith- 
ful that they are bound, by prayer and fasting, to remember thoes 
abont to receive the grace of ordination, 

EMBLEM (Greek, EjU^Xq/ia). — A typical representation, in- 
tended to set forth some moral or religions instructiou : a t^'pical 
designation. 

EMBLEMATICAL. — Pertaining to or comprising an emblem. 

EMBOLISMUS — A prayer against temptation, amplifying 



the petition in the Lord' 
Eastern Liturgies. 

EMINENCE (Latin, ctiUHentw). — I. Elevation, exallition, 
high rank, distinction. 2. A title of honour given to Roman 
cardinals and to certain Russian prelates. 

EM*QTION ("E^^fii 
tismal robe. 



Prayer, added to that prayer in the 



iv). — A Greek term for the white bap- 



ENAMEL. — 1. A substance of the nature of glass, rendered 
opaque by an admixture of oxide of metal with a 6nx. 2. Inlaid 
metallic colourings, burnished smooth, and with a glossy sur- 
face, constantly used in the adonunent of sacred vessels for the 
sanctuary. 

ENCAUSTIC— Pertaining to the art of painting in heated 
wax or clay, by which bright colours are rendered permanent. 
Encaustic tiles are those which have undergone this process. - 
See TiLit. 
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ENCHIRIDION. — An ecclesiastical manual, containing 
prayers, litanies, and rubrical directions of the Oriental Church. 

ENCCENIA (Greek, iyKotvia). — Festivals anciently observed in 
commemoration of the building of cities or churches. In later 
times, ceremonies renewed annually at Oxford, commemorating 
founders and benefactors of the colleges of that university. 

ENGLISH LITURGY.— The service for Holy Communion in 
the Book of Common Prayer. 

EN0PIAK02 {'Evo/ofoicoc).— A Greek term, signifying 
" parochial.^' 

ENTHRONIZATION.— The formal placing of a newly-conse- 
crated bishop into his episcopal seat in the cathedral of his 
diocese, by which act he obtains possession of the temporalities 
of his see. 

ENTOAH fEvToX^). — ^A Greek term, signifying the com- 
memoration of the departed. 

ENTOMBMENT.— Burial : depositing in a tomb. ''The 
Entombment " is a technical term for the representation of the 
burial of our Blessed Lord. 

EPICLESIS (Greek, iirficXijcF«c).— A Greek term for an in- 
Tooation. 

EPIGONATION. — An ornament of gold or silver tissue, in 
shape like a diamond, worn by Oriental prelates, suspended from 
the right side of their zone. 

EPIMANIKION.— The Greek term for a priest's maniple. 

EPIPHANY {" Manifestation ''). — ^A feast observed on Jan- 
uary 6th to commemorate the finding of our Blessed Lord by 
the three kings of the East in the stable of Bethlehem. Their 
names are said to have been Jaspar, Melchior, and Balthazar. 
In hter life St. Thomas is believed to have baptized them, and 
they spent their lives in preaching the Christian religion. After 
death their sacred relics were preserved, and eventually removed 
to Cologne Cathedral, where they now remain. 

EPISCOPAL. — 1. Belonging to bishops. 2. Governed by 
bishops. 

EPISCOPAL UA'NTLE.—See Chimere. 

EPISCOPAL RING.— iSec Bishop's Ring. 
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EPISCOPAL VESTMENTS.— The official ecclesiastical dress 
Hid omamenta pertaining to ii bbhoji; viz. purplo ca^^sock, 
amice, alb, rochet, stole, tunic-le, dalmatic, maniple, chasable, 
mitre, gloves, episcopal ring, (utndals, buskiiu-, and pastoral staff. 
To these are added, for an archbishop, the pall, and a crozier 
borne before him. 

EPISCOPALIAN. — One who belongs to an episcopal com- 



The office and digniQr 
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EPISCOPATE.— 1. A bishopric, i 
of a bishop. 3. Tlie order of bishops. 

EPISTLES- — Letters written by the Apostles nud Primitive 
Fathers to certain persons or ehnrches. 

EPISTLE SIDE OF A CffURCH.— Supposing the altar to 
be placed at the east end, the south side of a church. 

EPISTOLARIUM.— A Latin term for the Book of the Epiatka 
s used ill the Ctinimimion Service, 

EPLSTOLEK.— 1. A subdeacoo. i. The assistant of the 
celebrant, who reads the Epistle at High Mass. 

EPITRACHELION (Greek, i»(rpax»iX'cn').— A Greek terra 
for u priest's stole. 

EniXTTHS I'Efftxiij-iic}.— A Greek term for a water-stoup. 

EnT.AnAnAAON ('EirroToiniSov).— a Greek term for the oil 
used in the unction of the sick. 

ERASTIAN. — A term used to designate a follower of Thomas 
Erastns, a German physiciau, 'who maintained that the Church 
should be wholly dependent on the State for its interpretation tA 
doctnues, as well us for goverutneut and discipline. 

ESC.UiLOP. — A bivalved shell of the genus I'trft-ir, its surfai-c 
marked with ribs radiating from the hinge ontwunl. Tlie shell 
worn in the caps of pilgrims, ITiese sliells are sumetiiiies notd 
for pouring on the water in the administration of holy bapiism. 

EUCHARIST (Greek, ti,xapcm-la).~\. The act of giving or 
returning thanks. 2. A lenii used to designate the service of 
Holy Coinniuuiou, both iu the Ka^tcni and Western parts of the 
Christian fautily. 



EUCHARISTIC ADORATION.— The adoration of our 
Ulessed Lord, present in the Eucharist under the species < 
bi-cHd and wiuc. 
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EUCHELAION (Greek, dy^v^aiov) .—A Greek term for the 
oil used in the unction of the sick. In the Oriental Church it is 
not consecrated by a bishop, but by seven priests. 

EUCHOLOGION (Greek, tuxoXoytov).— A Greek term for a 
Service-book which comprises the Liturgy of the Eastern Church, 
forms for administering the Holy Sacraments, and for other 
services, rites, and ceremonies. Joseph Gx)ar*s edition of this 
book is highly renowned. 

EULOGL^. — See Antidoron. 

EVANGEL.— An old EngUsh term for the Gospel. 

EVANGEL OF THE MASS.— That Gospel which is always 
read at the conclusion of the Latin Mass, i,e, St. John i. 1 — 15. 

EVANGELICAL.— According to the Gospel. 

EVANGELICAL COUNSELS (THE). — Christian precepts 
Hot universally binding on the faithful. They are as foUows : — 
Toluutary poverty, chastity, and obedience. 

EVANGELIST. — A writer of the history of our Blessed 
Saviour Jesus Christ. 

EVANGELISTERIUM.— A term used to designate the Book 
of the Gospels which is used in the Mass. 

EVANGELISTIC SYMBOLS. — Four pictorial illustrations 
emblematical of, and respectively assigned to, the four Evan- 
gelists; t,e,, the man to St. Matthew, because in his Gospel he 
begins with the human genealogy of our Lord ; the lion to 
St. Mark, because he commences his Gospel with the record of 
the voice of one crying in the wilderness ; the ox to St. Luke, 
because he recorded the sacrifice of Zacliarias ; and the eagle to 
St. John, because he treats dogmatically of the iucarnation. 
Sometimes St. Matthew is symbolized by an angel. These 
symbols are found depicted as early as tlie fifth century. 

EVE, OK EVEN. — 1. The latter part or close of the day and 
beginning of the night. 2. The evening of the day before a 
festival, whether a vigil or not. 

EVENSONG. — The Anglican term for vespers ; that is, for 
the daily evening prayer of the Church of England. 

EVITERNAL (L&tin, cevitei^niis), — In duration infinitely long. 

EWER (Saxon, huer), — A kind of pitcher used to bring water 
for washing the hands. 
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EXORCISM. — 1. The act of expelling evil spirits from certain 
persons or places by the instrumentality of religious rites and 
prayers. 2. A deliverance from the influence of malignant 
spirits by the divine power of Holy Church. 

EXORCISTS (Greek, iiropKttrrai or t5o/>iciaro/).— Officers in 
the ancient Church whose ministrations concerned the possessed^ 
over whom they were to pray. {Vide St. Cyprian, Epist. Ixxv. 
Ixxvi.) Formerly this office or order was looked upon as a free 
gift of the Spirit, or charisma, in which light it was regarded in 
the Eighth of the *^ Apostolical Constitutions '^; but at a later 
period it became a formally-constituted office, of which the duties 
were extended to the care of the catechumens. (Vide Statuta 
Eccl, Ant,, c. 7 ; Thorpe's Ancient Laws, vol. ii. p. 379.) In the 
pre-Reformation English Church, as amongst Roman Catholics, 
the exorcist was the third of the minor orders. He was ordained 
by the delivery of a book and prayer. 

EXPECTATION WEEK. — 1. The week before Whit- 
Sunday ; so called because the Apostles looked for or expected 
the coming of the Holy Ghost. 2. This term is sometimes 
applied by medisBval writers to the week before Christmas, when 
the Blessed Virgin looked for the birth of her Divine Child. 

EXPOSITION OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT.— A 
solemn service of the Roman Catholic Church, in which the 
Blessed Sacrament is exposed for the adoration of the faithful. 

EXPOSITORIUM. — A sacred vessel of precious metal, most 
commonly jewelled and enamelled, in which the Blessed Sacra- 
ment is exposed. — See Monstrance. 

EXTRA-MUNDANE. — Beyond the limits of the material 
world. 

EXTRA-MURAL.— Literally, '' outside a wall." 

EXTRA-PAROCHIAL.— Outside the legal limits of a parish. 

EXTREME UNCTION.— The smearing with oil or anointing 
a sick person when afflicted with some grievous bodily disease, 
and at the point of death, i.e. unction in extremis. 

EX- VOTO. — ^^ In consequence of a vow," applied in religion 
to votive oflTerings ; as a picture, a chalice, &c. ; and also to a 
Mass for a special object. 




FACULTY'. — A written dispensation 
granted by the bishop of a diocese, or 
Ills chancellor, to enable certain tilings 
til b« done which, without such per- 
mission, the law would not authorize to 
be performed, 

FAIR LINEN CLOTH (THE).— A 
term used in the Anglican Communion 
service to designate that cloth with which the celebrant veils the 
Blessed Sacrament after the communion of the faithful. 

PAIR WHITE LINEN CLOTH (THE). — A term used in 
the rubrics of the Anglican C'ommunion service to designate the 
cloth required to cover the top of the altar at the time of the 
Christian Sacrifice. Anciently there were three white linen cloths 
spread, and this custom is often followed in the present day. 

FAITHFUL (THE) (Latin, ^/i^c/es). — All Christian people. 
I.e. all the baptized. Those who by the Sacrament of Regenera- 
tion have Iteen regenerated, and have accepted thf feith of 
Christ. 

FAITHFITT- DEPARTED (THE).— Drad Christians; those 
who have dejjarted this life in the faith and fear of Christ. 

FALDSTOOL {French, /jMw(o(>^; Italian, /..Wi>(<Tio).— A 
portable ecclesiastical seat or chair, made to fijld up in the 
manner of a camp-stool, the seat of which was richly embroi- 
dered. Anciently, when a bishop officiated in any other tlian 
his own cathedral, a faldstool was placed for him in the choir, 
and he frequently carried one with him in his journeys. Exam- 
ples of such often occur in ancient MSS. A faldstool of great 
antiquity is preserved at Paris, and called the throne of I^igo- 
bert. Likewise there are specimens in England at York and 
Winchester. 

FAMILIAR. — 1. An intimate friend j a close companion. 2. 
In the court of the Inquisition, an officer who undertook to 
apprehend and lodge in prison those who were accused of being 
heretics and offenders ttgainst the Chnrch. 
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FAN, — See Flabellum. 

FANNEL, OR PHANNEL. — The fanon or maniple, — Soo 
Maniple. 

FAN-TRACERY.— A kind of vaulting used in late Pointed 
work, in which all the ribs which rise from the springing of the 
vault have the same curve, and diverge equally in every direc- 
tion, producing an eflTect not imlike that of the stiff portions of 
a fan. 

PARSE. — ^A mediaeval term to designate certain explanations 
of the Epistle in the Mass, as given in church. 

FASCICULUS (Latin).—!. A little bundle. 2. The division 
of a book. 

PAST {SAXon,fae8tan). — L Abstinence from flesh- meat and 
certain other kinds of food. 2. A special period of abstinence 
from food enjoined by ecclesiastical authority. 3. The time of 
fasting, whether a day, week, or more. 

PASTERN NIGHT. — The night between Shrove-Tuesday 
and Ash- Wednesday. 

FASTING. — The act of abstaining from food in obedience to 
ecclesiastical command. 

FATALISM. — The dangerous heretical dogma that all things 
are subject to fate ; or that they happen by inevitable necessity.^ 

FATALIST. — One who believes that all things happen by 
inevitable necessity. 

FATHER. — 1. One who has begotten a child. 2. A title 
given to dignitaries of the Church ; superiors of religious 
houses; regular clergy, and confessors. 

FATHER IN GOD.— A title of honour given to bishops, as 
being rulers in or under God of the faithful. 

FATHER (THE ETERNAL).— A term given to the First 
Person of the adorable Trinity. 

FATHER (THE HOLY).— A term to designate the Bishop 
of Rome. 

FEAST. — 1. A ceremony of feasting. 2. A special period 
of religious joy. 3. An anniversary, periodical, or stated cele- 
bratk)n of some happy event; e.g. the death of a saint, the 
working of a miracle, or the conversion of heathen people. 
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FEASTS OF OBLIGATI OX.— Special periods of rejoicing, 
which in particular churchea are ordered by authority to be 
solemnly observed by the faithful ; days on which they are 
bound to be present at the Christian Sacrifice. These are chiefly 
Christmas -day, Easter-day, Whit-Sunday, and all the Sundays 
of the year. 

FEMERELL (Latin, funiarium ; French, fanierelUi). — A 
lantern or cover placed on the roof of the kitchen of a mo- 
naster)- for the purposes of ventilation, and to allow the escape 
of smoke without admitting rain. 

FERETARIUS.— The keeper or exhibitor of a shrine. 

FERETOBIUM, ok FERETORY.— I. A standing ehrine. 
2, A shrine which is carried about in processions by means of 
Staves and rings, 3. The place where a shrine stands or is kept. 

FEBIA. — Any day of the week which is neither a fast nor 
B festival. 

FERIAL. — Of or beloiipin^ to nny day of the week which is 
neither a fast uor a festival. 

FERMORT. — A mediteval abbreviation for an infimary, — 
Be-' Infirmary. 

FESTIVAL.— .9ee Feast. 

FfiTE DIEU.— The French terra for the annual festival of 
Corpus Chrieti. This feast occurs on the Thursday after Trinity 
Sunday, and was institutod by the Western Church in honour 
of the Blessed Sacrament of the Altar, which is the Body of 
Christ : hence its name. In the ancient Church of England it 
was ob.served with great solemnity and devotion. A service 
proper for the day may be found in the Sflrnm Missal. It is still 
kept in some Church -of -England parishes, 

FIG-SUNDAY.— The sixth Sunday in Lent, so called because, 
in the old service for this Sunday there occnrred the record nf 
our Lord's cursing the fig-tree, 

FILLET. — 1. In Pointed architecture, a small band cut into 
two or more narrow faces, with sharp edges between them. 2. 
A confirmation ornament used to bind the chrisom-cloths, which 
latter were taken at confirmation by children to be presented for 
the use of the church. In l-jugland, chrisom-cloths were fre- 
quently given for making albs and surplices for the siugem. 

FINIAL, OR FINYAL. — In Pointed architecture, a bunch of 
folinge which terminates canopies, pinnacles, pediments, Ac, It 
was sometimes called a " Pfimell." 
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FIRST-FRUITS.— A term to signify the first pnyments or 
incominga of a benefice or other ecclesiastical preferment. 
Anciently in England they were given to the 
Pope. Henry VIII. reclaimed them. They 

were, however, restored to the Established 

Cturch under Queen Anne. 

FISTULA.— See Calamus. 

FLABELLUM. — An ecclesiastical fan, 
lonned in Rome of peacock's feathers, and 
elsewhere of metal, anciently used to drive 
awsy flies from the chalice during the Chris- 
tian Sacrifice. At the ordination of deacons 
in the Oriental Church, araoug.it other instru- 
ments, a flabellum is given to them for their 
ministry at tho aJtar. Fans are a mark 
of distinction in the Latin Church, and arc 
carried before the Pope, the Grand Prior of 
the Knights of Malta, the Bishop of Troja 
in Apulia, and the Archbishop of Messina. 
The fan of ivory and eilk, represented in the 
accompanying woodcut, is of considerable 
antiquity. (jSee Illustration.) 

FLAGONS. —An Anglican term for the 
Tes!«Is iu which the wine and water for the 
Holy Communion are placed on tho Credence- 
table, prior to the period of their solemn 

oblation. — See Cbuets, 

FLAMBOYANT.— A term used by French 
antiquaries to designate that style of French 
architecture contemporary in that country 
with the Perpendicular or Third Pointed 
of England, so called from the flame-like 
wavinga of its tracery. 

FLENTES,OB WEEPERS.— Certain peni- 
tents in the early Church : persons who, 
having lapsed to paganism after their con- 
rersioE to Christianity, were in the first stage 
of penitential preparation for a return to 
Church communion. fL*BEi.LiiB or num 

FLORID STYLE OF POINTED ARCHITECTURE.— 
The latest of the English ■ forms of Gothic or Pointed archi- 
tecture, commonly termed " Perpendicular." In France, the 
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FlamboyaDt style, wliich corresponds in some measure wito 
Perpendicaiar of England, is certainly " Florid." 

FLOWER OF THE CHASUBLE (Latin, Flos casula).— 
See Chasuble, 

FONT [hatm, fans; Ital. fonie). — A large basin or stone 
vessel placed on a substantial pillar or foot, in which water is 
cnntained for the administration of baptism. TiVhen not used, a 
cover of wood is placed over the bowl and securely fastened, 
ft practice first formally authorized in England by St. Edmund, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in 123G. Font^ are commonly made 
of stone, the bowl being lined with lead or latt^n. No Saxon 
font remains in England. There is an ancient wooden font at 
Evenechtyd, in Denbighshire. In English churches the font is 
usually placed near the west door, or principal entrance of the 
ohnroli, and is raised on a solid stone platform of one or more 
Bt-epe. 

FOOTPACE.— The upper step or platform of an altar; that 
step on which the altar stands. The step for the prieat-cele- 
brant when offering the Christian Sacrifice. 

FORCER. — A mediieval term for a muniment-chest: some- 
times applied to a box for keeping church vestments. 

FOR E- CLOTH.— S'ee AsiBPENDimi. 

FOREIGN COURT.— That court in a monastery to which 
■tpangvrs were admitted. 

FORM,— The words used contemporaneously in connection 
with the matter in administering the Sacraments. 

FORMULAHIUM.— Sea FoKKCiifiy. 

FORM UL ART, — A volnme comprising the forms, ceremonies, 
rites, and ritual of any particular or local church. 

FORTH FARE.— An English term to designate a passing 
bell tolled in snch a manner as to indicate, by tta manner of 
being rung, whether the person departed this life was a n 
woman, or child. 



FOSSORES, OR DIGGERS.— An ancient minor order of , 
clerics, who dug and prepared the graves for the faithful in J 
the catacombs. Theip dress was a long white robe, in shape J 
like a ilalmatig. 
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POUR DOCTORS OF THE EASTERN CHURCH.— St. 

AtbanasiuB, St, Basil the Great, St. Gregory of Nazianzum, and 
St. Jolm ChrysoBtom. 

FOUR DOCTORS OF THE WESTERN CHURCH (THE). 
—St. Ambrose, St. Jerome, St. Augustine, and St. Gregory. 

FRACTION.— A breaking. 

FRACTION OF THE HOST.— A technical term to indicate 
the breaking of the Bread in the sacrifice of the Eucharist. The 
^^ Fraction of the Hosf is the phrase current amongst English 
Roman Catholics. In the Church-of -England rite the act occurs 
hfore the consecration ; in the Roman rite, immediately after- 
wards. 

FRANKALMOIGNE.— /See Frank Alms. 

PRANK ALMS. — Free alms. In English law, a tenure by 
which a religious corporation holds lands to them and their 
suc<jessors for ever, on condition of praying for the soul of 
the donor. 

FRANKINCENSE.— /See Incensb. 

FRATER.HOUSE.— 1. An English mediseval term for that 
portion of a religious house where the brothers (Jraires) assemble 
together, i.e. the Chapter-house. 2. This term is also not un- 
frequently applied to the dining-room or refectory, as also to 
the common sitting-room of a monastery. 

FRATERNITIES (Latin, /ra^ernt/aH.— Brotherhoods: so- 
cieties formed for a benevolent, philanthropic, or religious 
object; e.g. for prayer in common, for practising the corporal 
or spiritual works of mercy. The higher types of fraternities 
are for the worship of Almighty G^d. 

FREE CHAPEL. — ^A chapel which is not within the ordinary 
jurisdiction of the bishop of a diocese. A chapel placed withm 
the limits of a royal manor, the clerics of which, however, are by 
custom subject to ordinary episcopal jurisdiction. 

FRESCO {It^. fresco, coolness, shade). — 1. A picture drawn 
in dusk, and not in glaring light. 2. A mode of decorating 
walls, effected by the use of water-colours applied to wet plaster, 
or upon a wall covered with fine mortar not yet dry. 

FRET. — ^An architectural term for an ornament consisting of 
small fillets intersecting each other at right angles. 
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FRUITS OF THE SPIRIT— FUNERAL PALL. 133 

top of the altar, hanging down about eight or ten inches. There 
is a line specimen of an ancient frontal at Steeple Aston, in 
Oxfordshire, and another at Forest Hill, in the same county. 

FRUITS OF THE SPIRIT CrSE).— Love, Joy, Peace, 
Long-suffering, Gentleness, Goodness, Faith, Meekness, and 

Temperance. 

FUMAEIUM.— See Femeebll. 

FDMIGATORIUM.— Sec Thhbible. 

FUNERAL (Ital./Mnera/e). — 1. The ceremony of bnrying a 
dead body; interment, obsequies, burial. 2. The procession of 
clergy; clerka and laity attending the burial of the departed. 
3. Pertaining to burial. 

FUNERAL DOLE. — A gift given to the poor and needy on 
occaaioD of the burial of the dead. 

FUNERAL ORATION.— An address or sermon delivered on 
tie occasion of the burial of a distinguished person, whether 
derie or laic, commemorating the character and work of the 

departed. 

FUNERAL PALL. —A covering for the coffin during the 
procession to church, during the service in church, and until the 
coffin is afterwards placed m the grave. 
Anciently palls were either of violet or 
black, adorned with a cross, and some- 
times richly embroidered with flowers, 
heraldic devices, or figures of saints. A 
splendid old example belongs to the 
Ironmongers' Company in London. The 
Bpecimeu given in tho accompanying 
illustration is ^taken from a sketch by 
a local artist, Mr. J. Kidman, of a 
parish pall, supposed to have been made 
during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
which is reported to have been used in 
the church of Thame, Oxfordshire, until 
the beginning of the present century. 
The material was purple velvet, on which 
was a cross with rectangular arms, made i 
of white satin, sewn down and edged 
with silver thread. A tradition asserts that it was first used at 
the obsequies of John, Lord Williama of Thame. No traces of 
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it are now to be found. A remarkable foreign example of tlie 
fifteenth centnry, of black velvet, with double crosses of white, 
covered with skulls, cross-bones, and the legendj " Memento 
Mori," which formerly belonged to the church of FoUeville, ia 
now preserved in the museum at Amiens. — See Pall. 

FUNERAL SERVICES.— Services said by the officiating 
cleric at the bnrials or fanerals of departed Christians. The 
Service for Burial, as used in the Church of England, is formed 
on the old Samm model, but is in some respects defective, as 
lacking a direct prayer for the departed, and as wanting a 
celebration or mass for tho dead. 

PUNERATE (L&tia, funeratiig). — ^A mediteval term, signifying 
"to bory." 

FYLFOT, OR FYTFOT.— A term nsed to describe a mystical 
cross, made from the combination, in a cruciform arrangement. 



of four Greek gammas, thu^ 




GABLE— GANG-DAYS. 







.VISLE, — An architectural term, anciently 
applied to the whole of tUe end wall of 
a pointed building, the top of which 
conforms to the slope of the roof which 
abuts against it, but is now only applied 
to the upper part of such a wall above 
tho level of the eaves, the eutiro wall 
being described as a gable-end. 

TAAIAAIA (roAiXota).— A Greek term 
for Easter week, based on the use of a 
Won from ISt, llatthew xxviii. 10. 

GALILEE. — A porch or chapel at the entrance of a church. 
Tlu3 term is likewise applied sometimes to] the nave of a large 
diurch, or to the west end of the nave of it, divided off from the 
fest of the nave by some architectural division, or by a rise in 
tile floor. It corresponded with tho ancient atriuvi, and was 
considwed less sacred than the church itself. 

GALLICAN. — A tonn used to designate a member of the 
Orarch of France. 

GALLICAN LITURGY.— That form for celebrating the Holy 
Comtnunion anciently used in l-'rancCj prior to the general intro- 
duction of the Roman Missal by the authority of the Pope. 

GAilMADION.— The Greek form of the Fylfot.— See Fylfot. 

TAMMATION (raftfiaTlov). — A peculiar arrangement, eymbo- 
ucal, an some maintain, of the Greek letter F, placed in tho form 
of 8 crosg, used sometimes on tho alb and other SEicred vestments 
oilieOriental churches. This figure, bo metimes termed " Gamma- 
OKHj" was made out of the four capital Greek gammas. In these 
wfns it was anciently woven into various fanciful combinations 
■nil alui])es, graceful, effective, and symbolical — references to, 
■nrl cjqilanatioua of, which may be found in tho Liher Ponti- 
fiealU of Anastasius, and in the works of Du Cange and other 
liturgical writers. — Sen Fylfot or Fvtfot. 



GANG-DAYS.— Going days, 
ce^otiB take place. 



,tion days, when pro- 
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GARGOYLE.— Sffl Goqoyle. 

GARLAND. — 1. A wreath of flowers. 2. Tcclmically, "gar- 
lands " of old were semicircles, or sometimes circles, of precion* 
metal, made for the arrangement either of natural or artificial 
flowers, to bo placed before an altar or sacred image on hish-days 
and holidays. 3. Circlets of precious metal jewelled, made after 
the pattern of various flowers ; several examples of which are 
mentioned by Dngdalo in his record of Lincoln Cathedral, and are 
therein termed "garlands." 4. Funeral garlands were carried 
before the corpse of young virgins, and afterwards suspended at 
the tomb or about the grave, a custom stitl continued in many 
parts of England and Walea. 

GARTH. — The greensward or grass area between, or within, 
the cloisters of a religious house. 

GENUFLECTION.— A bending of the knee. This term 
indicates a temporary rather than u permanent act of kneeling ; 
even as it describes a bending of one knee and not a bending 
of both. 

rEPONTOKOMEION (rtpovroKOfuTov) .~A Greek term for a 
hospital or refuge for old persons. 

rEPONTOKOMOS (ripovroicd/iot).— The ruler or head of such 
a hospital. 

TEPilN {rip^v).—A Greek term signifying— (1) A ruler; (2) 
a monk ; (3) an abbot ; (4) an OricBtal primate ; (5) a chief 
priest; (6) the supreme spiritual officer in a cathedral. 

GIFTS OF THE HOLT GHOST (THE SEVEN).— These 
are as follows : — Wisdom, Underst»uding, Counsel, Fortitude, 
Knowledge, Piety, ami the Fear of the Lord, 

GIRDLE. — A cord of linen, silk, worsted, or other material, 
with tassels at the extremities, by which the alb is bound round 
the waist of him who assumes it. It is fastened on the left 
aide. When putting it on, the cleric says the following prayer, 
or one equivalent to it in terms : " Prsecinge me, Domine, zona 
jostitite, et constriuge in mo dilectionem Dei et proximi." 

GLEBE. — Laud left by Christian benefactors for the general 
benefit of the cleric who is rector or vicar of any particular parish. 

GLORIA IN EXCELSIS.— The Greater Doxnlogj*. The 
first words of the Latin version of the Angels' hymn at Beth- 
lehem, always used since the sixth century in the service of 
Holy Communion. It ia very ancient, and its composition, as it 
now stands, is attributed by some to Pope Telesphoms. Others 
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maintain that it was left to the Church by our Divine Redeemer 
Himself. It stands at the beginning of Mass in the Roman 
communion : its position symbolizing the mystical birth of Christ 
in each new celebration at the Sacrament. 

GLORIA PATRI. — The opening words of the Latin form of 
the Doxology, used after the Psalms and Canticles throughout 
the whole Western Church. 

GLORIOUS MYSTERIES (THE FIVE).— These are : (1) 
The Resurrection of our Blessed Lord ; (2) the Ascension ; (3) 
the Descent of the Holy Ghost ; (4) the Assumption of the 
Blessed Virgin ; (5) the Coronation of the Blessed Virgin. 

GLOSS (Latin, glossa), — A commentary, an exposition. 

GLOVES. — Part of the habit of a bishop or abbot when vested 
for Mass and other solemn functions. The use of gloves is of 
considerable antiquity, but their general adoption as a formal 
part of the dress of a bishop did not take place until about the 
twelfth century. William of Wykeham^s gloves are preserved 
at New College, Oxford. The jewelled ornament often found on 
the back of the episcopal glove is represented, on a memorial 
brass in the chapel of the same college at Oxford. 

GOAT. — A common and well-known ruminating quadruped 
with long hair and horns. This animal is sometimes represented 
in, or introduced into, ecclesiastical pictures, frescoes and others, 
as a type or emblem of lust. It also occurs more than . once 
carved under seats or choir-stalls in churches and cathedral 
chutches, and is there put as a mark of dishonour. 

GOD'S BOARD. — A term used by early Anglicans, especially 
those of the latter part of the sixteenth century, for the Altar or 
Holy Table. — See High Altae. 

GOLDEN FRIDAY.— The Friday in each of tho Ember weeks. 

GOLDEN NUMBER.— The number of the Paschal full moon ; 
60 called because in ancient MS. kalendars it was not painted in 
black, but illuminated in letters of gold. 

GOLDEN PREBENDARY.— The penitentiary of a cathedral 
who holds a valuable prebend. 

GOLDEN STAR. — A kind of monstrance or ciborium used 
at Rome in the Papal High Mass on Easter-day. 

GOOD FRIDAY. — The day on which Jesus Christ, True 
God and True Man, died on the cross for the salvation of the 
whole world. 
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GOOD THURSDAY.— 1. Matmdy-Thursday ; i.e. that day 
on which our " Good Lord " instituted the Blessed Sacrament. 
2. That day on which the goodness o£ the Son of God was 
manifested to His apostles by special promises of divine grace. 

GOSPEL (THE).— 1. The history of our Lord's Incarnation, 
life, and nets. 2. God's spell or God's message. 3. Glad tiding. 
4. Good news, 5. A divine revelation. 



■The noTth- 



GOSPEL CORNER OF AN ALTAR (THE).- 
west comer or horn of a Christian altar. 

GOSPELLER. — That cleric who solemnly chants the Gospel 
Ht High Mass ; the deacon of the Mass. Snch officers were 
fonnerly retained in the Reformed Church of England, and are 
Btill recognized. 




GOSPEL LECTERN.— A lectern placed on the north side 
of the sanctuary in certain churclies, on which the book of the 
Gospels reposes, and from which the Gospel is sometimes chanted. 

GOSPEL LIGHTS.— Two lighted tapers home by acolytes 
during the solemn chamiug of the Gospel at High Moss. 

GOSPEL SIDE OF A CHURCH (THE),— The north side 

of a. church or chapel. 



GOSPELS (BOOK OF THE}.— A volnme, in ancient 
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richly illuminated, containing the history of our Lord^s Life, 
Mission, Death, Resurrection, and Ascension. These volumes were 
often written in letters of gold, and bound sumptuously in precious 
metal, adorned with the choicest imagery and the richest jewels. 
Sometimes they were kept in shrines, and only brought out for 
use in the Mass at the liighest and most important festivals. 
Beferences to such exist in large numbers in early writers, and 
many remarkable examples are known in the sanctuaries of the 
Continent ; two of which, at Aix-la-Chapclle and Mayence, are 
known to antiquaries. Numerous rich examples are reckoned up 
amongst the treasures of old St. Paul's, London, Lincoln Minster, 
and Salisbury Cathedral. That in the woodcut on p. 138 is 
from an early Flemish specimen, drawn by the late Mr. A. Welby 
Pugin. 

GOSSIP. — An old English term for one who stands as 
sponsor for a person to be baptized. 

GRACE. — 1. Favour. 2. Spiritual gifts from God. 3. A 
technical term for the blessing of food. An old form is found 
in the " Apostolical Constitutions.^^ Modem forms differ. There 
are several Latin varieties, all founded more or less on ancient 
examples, used at the colleges of Oxford and Cambridge. 

GRACE-CUP. — A standing cup, often of precious metal, 
anciently used on solemn commemorations at meals, from which 
Kkih of the guests assembled drank to the memory of founders 
or benefactors, or gave the health of living friends. Sometimes 
the grace-cup was made of maple or walnut-wood, lined and 
edged with gold or silver. Ancient examples exist at Oriel 
College, Oxford, the Ironmongers^ Company in London, and in 
many private families. Round the gracd-cup of Sir Henry Lee, 
K.G. (temp. Queen Elizabeth), ran the following inscription : — 

" Helthe to y*' lyvyng and grace ; 
And reste to y* ffiaythfull departyd & lyght." 

GRADALE. — See Gradual. 

GRADIN. — 1. A French term for a step behind and above 
the level of the altar-slab, for placing the cross and candlesticks 
upon, so as not to interfere with the altar itself. In mediaeval 
illuminations examples are often found of the two candles during 
Mass being placed near the western corners of the altar, and they 
are almost always represented as standing on the altar {See Illus- 
tration, p. 16), but commonly at its easternmost side, at the 
comers. 2. The term " gradine '^ has been recently introduced 
into the Church of England. It corresponds with that already 
defined. 
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GRADUAL (Gradualb, Gradale, Gratle, Gkealk, Grailk, 
and Grail). — 1, A volume containing all the musical portions 
of the service for Mass, i.e., amongst other parts, the Introits, 
Kjrics, Gradnals, Alleluias, Sequences, Creeds, Offertories, and 
Gliiria ill exeelsis are set out at length aud in detail. 2. That 
portion of the Latin service of the Mass which immediately follows 
the Epistle, and ia sung as the deacon returns to the steps of the 
altar : hence its name. Or this may have been derived from the 
fact that it was sung during the ascent of the deacon np the steps 
leading to the rood-loft, in order to chant the Gospel at solemn 
High &Iass. 

GRADUAL PSALMS (THE).— The following are the Gra- 
dual Psalms; — cxx. Ad Domimim ; cxxi. Levnvi oculos ; cxxii. 
La-tatus «w»t ; cxxiii. .-Id Te levavi oculos meos ; cxxiv. Nisi 
quia Dominus ; cxxv. Qui confidunt ; cxxvi. In coiitertendo ; 
cixvii. Ni«i Dominus ; cxxviii. Beati omnes ; cxxix. Soepe 
eipu^navervnt ; cxix. De profttndix ; cxxxi. S&tnine, non est; 
cxxxii. Memenlo Domine; cxxxiii. Ecre, luam bouum. .' cxxxiv. 
Ecce nunc. They were anciently chanted from the steps of the 
choir, more especially dm-ing the Advent season. 

GRAIL.— See Gratlb. 

GRAILE.— i9ee Gratle. 

GRANGE. — A term for the house or residence of the granger 
who takes charge of the gnrnera and bams of a religious house. 

GRANGER.— See Bartoser. 

GRATE. — 1. A metal basket for holding hghted wood and 
other fuel on the hearth of a room. 2. Hence any iron screen 
or grille rouud a tomb, before a door, or for the protection of a 
choir, chapel, or chantry. 3. A mediteval English term for a 
grill or metal screen of ornamental work. 

GRAYLE, — An old English term, formed by contraction, for 
Graclnal. It ia sometimes spelt " Grcale," aud "Grail" or 
" Graile." — Scv Gradual. 

GREALE.— See Gratle. 

GREAT ENTRANCE (THE).— A term by which the solemn 
act of bringing in of the elements for the Christian Sacrifice in 
the Oriental churches is described. 

GREAT FAST (THE).— An Oriental term for Lent, that 
being the chief or longest fa^t of the ecclesiastical jear. 
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GREAT MARTYR (THE).— An Oriental expression applied 
to St. Greorge of Cappadocia, one of the most popular of those 
saints who are venerated in the Greek Church. 

GREAT NIGHT (THE).— This term is sometimes applied 
by foreign writers to Christmas, and sometimes to the night of 

Easter-eve. 

GREAT OBLATION (THE). — An Eastern term for the 
solemn presentation of the Christian Sacrifice, " Christ's precious 
Body and Blood in a mystery/' to the Eternal Father. 

GREAT THURSDAY. — An Oriental term for Maundy. 
Thursday. For the West, Georgius applies it to Ascension-day. 

GREAT TITHES. — The tithes of corn and fruits are so 
called in England. 

GREATER EXCOMMUNICATION. — The formal act of 
prohibiting a person from taking any part in Divine service ; 
from the sacraments ; and, by consequence, from any communion 
with the faithful. This excommunication is always pronounced 
and promulgated by the bishop of the diocese or his personal 
representative. 

GREEK CHRISTIANS.— A modem technical term for those 
members of the Oriental Church who are in communion with the 
Patriarch of Constantinople, and whose theological language is 
Greek. — See The Greek Church. 

GREEK CHURCH (THE).— A technical term by which to 
designate those Christian bodies in the East who are in 
communion with the See of Constantinople, anciently called 
" New Rome.^' They are found in Turkey, Asia Minor, Greece 
proper, Syria, and Egypt, together with Russia, Siberia, 
Poland, Servia, and parts of Austria : they have also their 
representatives in other European nations. Though they 
separated from visible and actual communion with Rome in the 
eleventh century (A.D. 1059), their faith is substantially the 
same ; as the leading doctrines of the Tridentine Council were 
formally adopted at the Oriental Synod of Bethlehem in the 
seventeenth century. Dogmatically they reject the doctrine of 
the double procession, that is, the procession of the Holy Ghost 
from the Father and the Son (Filioqvs), and repudiate the juris- 
diction of the See of Rome. Their strong and devotional lan- 
guage regarding the Blessed Virgin is a marked feature in their 
prayers. The Church of Russia is governed by a Synod nomi- 
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nated by the Emperor, bnt subJMt, theologically, to the Patriarch 
of Constant i 11 nple, who is regarded as the ecclesiastical heod of 
the whole Greek Church. 

GREEK DOCTORS (THE FOtJR).— Thereare— (I) St. 
Athaaasius ; (2) St. Basil the Great ; (3) St. Gregory the 
Naziamtene ; and {4) St. John Chrysostom. 

GBEES. — A meditevnl term, which some assert to be derived 
from Gradua, signifying " a step." It is frequently employed by 
old English writers to designate the altar-steps, which anciently 
were two only; but others were added later, until, in more recent 
times, high altars have been elevated on at least seven steps. 
There are some examples o£ this both in old and mod^n 
churches. 

GREETING-HOUSE.— A term sometimes appUed in me- 
dieval times to the chapter-house of a cathedral, where a newly- 
apjwinted bishop or dean received the greetings respectively of 
his floct, or the members of his cathedral. Such greetings, 
however, were as frequently given at the entrance of the choir, 
or in the sacristy. To an abbot they were sometimes tendered in 
the refectory, or even in the choir after the rites of installation. 

GREGORGIAN CHANTS.— A series of eight solemn chants 
or tones for the Psalms and Canticles, reputed to have been ori- 
ginally arranged for Christian worship by St. Gregory the Great, 
from the traditional music of the Jewish synagogue, possibly 
handed down from the temple- worship. Four of these tones — 
(a) the Dorian, (^) the Phrygian, (y) the Lydian, and (8) the 
Mixo-Lydiau — are styled " authentic," and the remaining four 
" plagal." These latter have their origin in the former, and in 
their present position stand alternately with them as regards 
order. There is a ninth tone, of GaUican origin, the Tonus 
Pere^inus, very beautiful and popular, to which Psalm cxiv. is 
commonly sung. In the course of time many other special and 
peculiar endings have come into nse in various parts of the 
Western Church, all more or less alike in their general character 
for grandeur, stateliness, and solemn dignity, bnt all differing 
slightly from the original pure and more severe forms. 

GREGORIAN STYLE (THE).— That mode of compntation 
which was first introduced into Europe by Buoncampaguo, 
Pope Gregory XIIl. (A.D, 1.572—1585). This change abolished 
the Julian calendar, which derived its name from Julias Cteear, 
thongh it was not effected in England until the year 1753, and 
is disregarded in Russia even now. 
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GREMIALE. — An episcopal ornament for the breast, lap, 
and Bhoulders ; originally a plain towel of fine linen, used in 
ordination to protect the sacred vestments from any drops of 
nnction that might fall in the act of anointing candidates for the 
priesthood. In later times it was made of silk or damask, to 
match the episcopal vestments, and was used in certain French 
dioceses both at Solemn and High Mass. The accompanying 
woodcut is from a French example of the sixteenth century, 
made of purple silk, embroidered and tasselled in gold and silver 
thread. {See Illustration.) 
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GREMIALE OF PURPLE SILK — FRENCH EXAMPLE. 

GRILLE. — 1. A metal screen, to enclose or protect any par- 
ticular spot, locality, shrine, tomb, or sacred ornament. 2. A 
gate of metal enclosing or protecting the entrance of a religious 
louse or sacred building. 3. The wicket of a monastery. 4. A 
small screen of iron bars inserted in the door of a monastic or 
conventual building, in order to allow the inmates to converse 
with visitors, or to answer inquiries without opening the door. 

GRITHE-STOOL.— 1. An old term for a frith-stool. 2. The 
seat of sanctuary ; reaching which, in certain favoured spots or 
places, criminals lost their legal liability to punishment, — an 
example of the mercy evidenced in practice by the medieaval 
Church. — See Feithstool. 

GUBERNATOR (Latin). — 1. Any ruler or governor, secular 
or ecclesiastical. 2. Sometimes the dean or provost of a cathe- 
dral. 3. Occasionally the abbot or prior of a religious house. 
4. "Parochialis Gubemator*' in an ancient deed has been rendered 
the "parson or priest of a parish." 5. A bishop. 6. " Collegii 
Gubernator ^' is the master or head of a college. 
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GUESTERN-HALL.— Sm Gokbt-hocsi. 

GUEST-HOUSE. — 1. Primarily any room or biuldiiig set 
apart for the reception of guests. 2. Ancient secular corpora- 
tions often owned a special building for the purpose of receiving 
and liousing visitors and travellers, whether official or prirate, 
called, by consequence, tlie " guest-honse," or " gueBtem-haU." 
Of this latter a remarkable example has recently boen destroyed 
at Worcester. 3, A fuite of rooms or bouse attached to a con- 
vent OP monastery for the exercise of tliat hospitality to all ranks 
and classes, which was regarded as a duty by so many uf the 
religious orders. It was presided over by a guest-master or hos- 
pit^er. Iq ancient times abbeys were often used as hostels by 
persons travelling, from royalty downwards, and visitors were 
always entertained free of chiu-ge. Alms bestowed in return 
were voluntarily g^ven. Guests were both received and bidden 
" God speed " with due nnd expressive rchgious ceremonies, 
which differed with the various orders. -4. It is implied in his- 
tory that in Anglo-Saxon times both bishops and parochial clergy 
owned their guest-house, being " given to hospitality." 

GURGOYLE (Gaboovle, Garuoilub, Gargle, Gak<skll]. — 
The mediteval term for an ornamental projecting spout to 
throw off water from the wall beneath or below it ; frequently 
used in Pointed architecture. Gurgoyles are commonly found 
in the shape of heads of monsters, dnigons, dtemons, fabulous 
animals, and exaggerated human faces. They abonnd in the 
First-PoLuted style, and usually stand out from the cornice of a 
tower or other building ; but are also (onnd in each succeeding 
style of Pointed architecture, varying, however, in character 
and position ; for occasionally they may be seen projecting from 
buttresses. Some writers have regarded these gurgo^ee as J 
symbolizing heretics and others who have been cast out of the j 
Church. ' 

GTPCER, or GYPSYRE (French, gi},eei^re).—1. The medi-J 
aval term for a banging bag. 2. A pouch or flat burse or pnrsej 
with a mouth or opening of metal, strung to the girdle, ofterf 
represented in English monumental brasses. 

GYPCIERE.— See Gypcke. 
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ABIT {Latin, hahilus). — 1. Any dress, or 
specially ^ny official dress. 2. The dress 
of a monk or nun. 3. The ordinary 
dress of a cleric. 

HABITACLE (Latin, habliacuUim).— 
1. A place of residence. 2. An official 
dwelling-house. 3. Tlie niche or re- 
ceptacle for an image : hence, by some 
writers, " the habitaclo for God's Body" 
is a tabernacle. 

HABITUAL GRACE.— That grace, or gift of God, which 
the faithful are in tho habit of receiving by and through the 
Sacraments, mercifully given by the Almighty, and not per- 
sonally acquired or merited by themselves. 

HADES. — 1. The hidden or invisible place where the souls 
of the faithful departed await i-est and light everlasting. 2. The 
place of preparation for the celestial joys, to which all go who 
require to be cleansed and prepared for the Beatific Vision. 

HAGIASCOPE. — An opening frequently found on one side, 
and sometimes on both sides of a chancel arcli, arranged 
obliquely, and converging towards the nltar, in order to enable 
worshippers in tho side aisles of a church to witness the eleva- 
tion of the Host during the Christian Sacrifice. Good examples 
occQT at Bridgewater, Somersetshire ; Minster Lovell and Great 
Haseley, Oxfordshire. 

HAIL ! MARY (Ave 3fnW«) .— TTie first words of the angelical 
annunciation. 

HAIR SHIRT. — An undergarment of coarse hair, painful 
nnd irritating to wear ; sometimes worn as a suitable penance. 

HALF-COMMUNION.— A popular, but inexact and inaccu- 
rate, term for communion in one kind ; for, as theologians teach, 
" whole Christ is received under either species." 

HALIDOME, OE HALLYDOME.— An old term for the Last 
Day — the general judgment. 

HALLOW (TO).— 1. To make holy. 2. To sanctify. 3. To 
bless. 4, To make sacred. 5. To set apart for religious uses. 
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HALLOWE'EN.— The Scotch term for the eve of the feast of 
All Sftints. 

HALLOWMASS. — 1. All Saints' dav. 2. The m&Bs or 
commumoD of the feast of All Saints. 

HALLOWMASS-TIDE.— The time of the feast of All Saints, 
i.e. All Saints' day ami its octave. 

HALL YM GTE. — 1. A sacred or holy court, presided over by 
an ecclesiastic. 2. A visitation by a bishop of some particular 
parish or church. 

HAMPtlLLING-CLOTH. — 1. A towel of fine linen with 
which to remove the superfluous oil or unction in the adminis- 
tration of ihe Sacramentof anointing. 2. Also a cloth to spread 
over the person of a monarch during the act of anointing in 
coronation. It is sometinnes spelled " Ampulling-cloth." — Ste 

AilPDUJN a-CLOTB, 

HANAP. — A mediieval term for a drinking-cup. 

HAND {Saxon, haiul, hoit>l).—l . The extremity of the arm, con- 
sisting of the palm, thumb, and fingers, joined to it by the wrist. 
2, A hand technically represented in the act of benediction, 
surromided by a cloud, was au ordinary and common representa- 
tion of God the Eternal Father. It is also found engraved in the 
inside of pyxes and on the disks of mediieval patens, where it is 
nsed both as an emblem of the sacerdotal power, and of the 
presence of God. y. The Hands of our Blessed Lord, wounded, 
were often represented in sculpture ; the right Hand waa termed 
" the Well of Mercy " ; the left, " the Well of Grace." 

HAND-BELL.— 1. A small bell rung by the hand. 2. Abel! 
used in some parts of the Church to indicate the approach of a 
priest bearing ihe Blessed Sacrament with which to communicate 
the sick ordjing. 3. The Sanctus bell was of old often a simple 
hand-bell, sometimes made of silver, and rung by the server at 
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HANDS {WASHING OP THE).— A ceremonial act, bor- 
rowed from the Jewish ritual, observed after the offertoiy, but 
prior to the offering of the Holy Sacrifice by the celebrating 
priest. This rite is referred to in the Apostolical Constitutions. 
In England the old custom was to use the Piscina for this 
rite. In the Chureh of Rome, acolytes bring basin, water, and 
napkin to the celebrant, nt the south comer of the altar. 

HANDS (IMPOSITION OF).— 1. An external rite, made use 
of by a bishop in confirmation and ordination, indicating the 
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bestowal of special gifts ni grace to the person undergoing it. 
2. An act, similar in character, used by many in the bestowal of 
a blessing or formal commission. 

HANGINGS (PannO.— Stnffa, filis, satins, velvets, damasks, 
and other similar materials, made use of for the decoratioii of 
chnrches on special festivals. 

HARSA, HERCIA, oe HERSA.— A medieval term, some- 
times employed to describe any triangular candlestick for tapers, 
bptmoreespecially used to designate that which is employed in the 
offices of TenebriB in Holy Week, In it, at this service, are placed 
fonrteen unbleached wax candles to represent the Apostles and 
the three Marys, with one bleached wax candle to represent our 
Saviour. They are all extinguished in the course of the service, 
save the last-named, — See Herse. 

HATCHMENT.— The painting of a coat of arms hung over 
the tomb of a person recently deceased, 

HEAD-STONE.— A stone placed at the head of a grave, as a 
memorial of the departed. Anciently, the cross in some form or 
another was invariably used, either simply ; with floriated ends ; 




within a circle ; or in some other obvious form {see Fig. 1). A 
second illustration, with the upper portion coped, from an old 
eiample still existing at Handborough, in Oxfordshire, serves to 
*et forth another type ; while a third, from the parish church of 
Folkestone (J'V^, 3), is remarkable for its stem and severe aim- 
plicitr. During the fifteenth century the cruciform shape was 
digplwred by other forms less Christian, neither artistic nor 
ornamental. 

HEALING-COIN. — That piece oE money which was anciently 
a by onr kings to those persons who were " touched " for 
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the cure of the kin^s evil, was so called. The coin was pierced 
and worn round the neck with a string or ribhon. 

HEALING-OIL. — The sacred uuctioa, made of oil of olives 
and balm, for use in the Sacrament of Extreme Unction. 

HEALING-PYS.— The pyx or bos containing the sacred oil 
for anointing the sick. 

HEABERS [Andienles). — A class of catechnmens in the early 
Church permitted to hear only a portion of the services. 

HEAR MASS (TO).— A term to describe the act of being 
present at the celebratiou of the Holy Eucharist. 

HEART, — Tlie primary organ of the blood's motion in an 
animal body ; the seat of the will, affections, and passions. 
Hence a symbol of our Blessed Lord's humanity and love, often 
introduced into ecclesiastical decorations iu conjunction with His 
wounded Hands : sometimcB the Heart is drawn with too great 
carnal groseness. It is often depicted as surrounded with a 
crown of thorns, a radiated cross, and freaueutly it is crowned. 
The more conventionally it is treated, tne more spiritual its 
teaching becomes. A representation of the Heart of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary has, iu recent years, been often represented in 
churches of the Latin rJte. 

HEATHEN.^Those who, in their naturally unregenerate 
state, have not been baptized, and know not God revealed in 
Christ. 

HEAVEN.— 1. The Home of God the Trinity and the un- 
fallen angels. 2. The place of reward for the blessed. 3. That 
locality where the Presence, Glory, and Majesty of the Eternal 
are more es{iecially manifested. » 

HEBDOMADA CRUCIS. — Literally "the week of the 
Cross " : hence. Holy Weefc- 

HEBDOMADA EXPECTATIONIS.— L Tliis term is applied 
to the last week iu Advent, because at that season preachers 
have discoursed on the expectation of the Saviour's birth ex- 
perienced by His Mother, the Blessed Virgin Mary. 2. It has 
also been applied to the week before Pentecost, when the Apostles 
tarried in Jerusalem waiting for the gifts of the Holy Ghost. 

HEBDOMADA MAJOR.— The greaterweek of Lent : hence. 
Holy Week. 

HEBDOMADA PASSIONIS D.N.J.C.— 1. The week of the 
Passion, i. e. Holy Week. 2. By some later writers. Passion 
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Week, I. e. the week before Holy Week, the week commencing 
on tie fifth Sunday in Lent. 

HEBDOMADARIUS.— 1. A Latin term for any official whose 
duties are confined to a single week. 2. A weekly chaplain. 
'i. A weekly lecturer or college tutor. The Anglicised form of 
the word, still retained in some of our ancient colleges and 
schools, is Hebdomadary. 

HEGIRA. — A term to designate the date of the flight of 
Mahomet (the false prophet and founder of Mahometanism) from 
Mecca to Medina, i, e. 10 July, 622. 

HEGUMEN. — 1 . A Greek t^rm to designate the abbot of an 
inferior religious house. 2. The second person in authority in a 
superior convent. 3. The ruler of any religious community. 

HELL. — 1. The place of punishment for the lost, where the 
presence of God is unknown. 2. The prison-house of the fallen 
angels. 3. A term sometimes used in old ecclesiastical docu- 
ments to designate a prison. 

HELLENISTIC. — Pertaining to those Jews who spoke 
Greek. 

HELLENISTS.— Jews who spoke Greek. 

HEPTATEUCH.— A Greek term to designate the first seven 
books of the Old Testament Scriptures. 

HEREFORD USE.— A term employed to designate that rite 
which, taking its name from the cathedral of Hereford, was com- 
monly used in some of the north-west counties of England, and 
in parts of Wales, prior to the Reformation. It differs only 
slightly from the use of Salisbury in the prayer of Oblation and 
in the communion of the priest. The service-books of these rites 
are extremely rare. MSS., no doubt, were every where destroyed. 
Only one printed edition is known — that of Rouen, dated 1502. 

HEREMITE.— A hermit. 

HERESIARCH.— 1. A leading heretic. 2. A chief teacher 
or disseminator of false doctrine. 8. One who chooses a new 
rehgion for himself, and actively propagates it. 

HERESY. — 1. A choice. 2. The act of choosing for oneself 
in matters of revealed religion. 

HERETIC. — One who having chosen for himself in matters 
of revealed religion, absolutely persists in remaining in error. 
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HERMIT, OR HEREMITE. — A religioaa person devoting 
liiinself to contemplation, recoil ect«dn ess, and prayer, who lives 
apart from the rest of the world and the dwellings of mankind. 

HERMITAGE.— The cell or residence of a hermit. 

HERMITORY.— The oratory or chapel of a hermit. 

HERSE, oE HEAR.SE (Hnemis, a hedgehog).— 1. A frame 
of wood or metal, originnlty constructed to support temporarily 
the pall at solemn and important funeral obaeqoies. The 




temporary herae used at the time of funerale was generally a 
lofty canopy of wood, covered with hangings and wai tapers, 
arranged variously for persons of different rank, often made with 
considerable architectural care and pretensions, and genenJly 
adorned with niches, tabernacle- work, images, and flowers of 
wax, together with heraldic and religions banners, crosses, 
scutcheons, and fringes of velvet, silk, or satin. Hie plan was 
generally square, but not unfrequently a panUIelugram in shape. 
2. Sometimes the herse over tombs was arched iu oonstructioi^M in 
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the case of that in the Beauchamp Chapel at Warwick ; and some- 
times rectangular ; and, in some cases, when intended to be per- 
manently placed over a tomb, was carefully and characteristically 
designed and wrought with great care and at a considerable cost. 
Eiamples in metal exist at Tanfield and Bedale churches, in 
Yorkshire, as also at Hurstpierpoint, in Sussex. The accom- 
panying is a fine example of a permanent herse, from the pencil 
of the late Mr. A. W. Pugin. {See Illustration.) 

HERSE-LIGHT. — The light placed near or upon a herse. 

HIGH ALTAR. — The chief, central, or principal altar of a 
church. Other altars in old documents are often called " low 
altars,^' to distinguish them from that which is the chief altar. 
When there are many chapels in a church, clustering on either 
side of the chief chapel or chancel, the principal chancel contain- 
ing the high altar is sometimes called the '* high chancel.^^ 

HIGH CHANCEL.— *yee Hioh Altae. 

HIGH DAY. — 1. A hoUday. 2. A commemoration-day of 
an university, college, school, or religious house. 

HIGH TOMB. — A term used by Camden, Leland, and other 
writers for an altar- tomb. — See Altar-tomb. 

HILE. — 1. An old English word, signifying to put on a roof 
or cover. In old documents it is sometimes spelled " helye,^^ 
"hylle,'' and " hyle.^' 2. The covering of a church roof. 

HOLY FRIDAY. — 1. Ordinarily a term to designate Good 
Friday. 2. It is also sometimes applied to the Friday in each of 
the Ember weeks. 

HOLY GHOST.— 1. A term applied to designate the Third 

Person in the Blessed Trinity — the Comforter, the Paraclete, God 

the Holy Spirit. 2. The customary type of the Holy Ghost — a 

type as old as the sixth century — is a dove, either painted or 

sculptured. This is often found over or about altars. {See the 

Illustration, "Altar under a Baldachino,^^ p. 15, where a dove is 

represented suspended under the Canopy.) This symbol is like- 

TOe found at the top or head of the royal sceptre, as also on 

vergers' staves. 3. Churches and chapels dedicated in honour 

of the Holy Ghost are remarkable for their rarity. Amongst 

th.Q former are Newtown, in the Isle of Wight (though some local 

authorities believe its dedication to be in honour of the Blessed 

Trinity), and Basingstoke ; while, amongst the latter, are side 

chapels in Peterborough, St. David's, and Exeter Cathedrals. 

HOLY NIGHT. — 1 . Christmas-eve (as some writers aflirm). 
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because at tliat time the Holy Cliild Jesus was liom. 2. Georgius 
mentions this term as applied by some liturgicnl writers to the 
night of Holy Thursday, i.e. Thursday in Holy Week, becaase, 
at that time, the Holy Kucharis-t was instituted. 3. The same 
term has been apphed to the night of Easter even. 

HOLT ROOD.— 1. The Cross of our Blessed Lord. 2. Any 
representation of the Cross. 3. A church or abbey dedicated in 
honour of the Cross of our Blessed Lord ; examples of which were 
anciently known in England, Scotland, and Ireland. 4. The 
Rood cross in a Christian church. 

HOLY THtJRSDAY.— 1. A term ordinarily applied to the 
feast of our Lord's Ascension. 2. Some French writers appear 
to have designated Corpus Christi day, the Thursday after 
Trinity Sunday, when the institution of the Blessed Sacrament 
is commemorated, by this teFm. 3, It has also been applied (as 
Georgius points out) to the Thursday in Holy Week — Maundy- 
Thuraday. 

HOLT WATER.— Water into which, after exorcism, blessed 
salt has been placed, and then duly sanctified with the sign of the 
cross and sacerdotal benediction. Its use in the Christian 
church has probably come down from the time of the Apostles, 
The ancient canon law gives directions as to its blessing; while 
certain of the older rituals provide appropriate services for the 
act. Holy water is used by Christiana of the Latin, Greek, and 
other Oriental rites thrcuighout the world. 

HOLY-WATER PILLAR.— Sec Holy-wateb Stoip. 

HOLT-WATER SPRINKLER.— S^^ Aspeboillcm. 

HOLY-WATER STOUP.— A snudl stone font or receptacle 
for Holy water, commonly placed in or near 
the chief |x>rch of a Christian church, and fre- 
quently supported by a projecting stone pillar. 
The " Riles of Durham " refer in detail to the 
existence of such. Sometimes the Holy-water 
stoup was lined with lead or latten ; and oc- 
casionally another vessel, exactly fitting the 
hollowed basin of (he stone font, was placed 
within it. These were commonly destroyed 
either at the Reformation or daring the Gre«t 
HOLT.VATB aioiiF, RcbellioD, between which events the nse of 
riDHTBEOLDCHTTtcH Holy watcf died out in England. Many ei- 
or TEiswoBiH, osoM. amplcs ol stoupa, however, still exist, though 
damaged and imperfect. That in the accompanying illustration 
la from the now-destroyed old church of St. Giles, Tetsworth, 
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Oxfordshire, for many centuries a chapelry of the Prebendal 
church of St. Mary, Thame, in the same county. 

HOLY-WATER VAT {Vas, BeH.Gfler.). — A portable vessel 
of brass, bronze, latten, ivory, wood, or some precious metal, to 
contain blessed or Holy water ; for use at the introduction to 
Mass, or on other customary occasions. Many old examples of 
such vessels exist, both in sacristies and museums. There is a 
fine specimen of an ivory Holy-water vat at Milan Cathedral, and 
several in the Museum of Bruges. 

HOOD-MOULDING. — An architectural and ecclesiastical 
term to signify that projecting moulding commonly found over 
the heads of arches ; so called because it forms a kind of hood 
to them. 

HOSPITAL {Hospitiuvi) , — 1. A term anciently used to desig- 
nate a house of charity for poor, sick, or aged persons or pilgrims. 
In modem times it has been more commonly limited to places of 
refuge for the sick. Hospitals existed at Rome and Lyons in 
the fifth century ; for the care of their poor was a distinguishing 
feature of the. charity of the early Christians. 2. This term is 
also applied to the guest-house of a religious community. 3. A 
collegiate institution for poor and infirm people. Hundreds of 
these existed before the Reformation, but were then suppressed. 
A few old examples exist still : St. Cross's Hospital, near Win- 
chester ; Christ's Hospital, a school for the poor in London ; 
Emmanuel Hospital, Westminster ; while during the past three 
centuries some new institutions of this kind have been founded ; 
f-I/., Sackville College, Sussex, &c. 4. Hospitals were also 
founded for lepers and demoniacs, as well as for particular trades- 
people, by the guilds of which they had been members. 

HOST {Hostia). — 1. The name given to the altar-breads used 
m the Holy Eucharist. — Panis ad sacnficiuin Eucharisticmn diisti- 
mim {jya Cange). 2. The Blessed Sacrament under the form 
of bread, from the Latin term for victim. 

HOUR-GLASS STAND.— A stand or frame of iron or brass 

to support an hour-glass aflSbced to the pulpit, and first used in 

Queen Elizabeth^s reign, when tedious sermons of an hour's or 

two hours^ length were first introduced by the foreign Reformers 

from abroad. Its use was current under Archbishop Parker, 

and it continued more or less until the period of the Restoration. 

The stand remained in many English country churches until the 

recent Catholic revival, but has recently been removed as useless 

and not ornamental, though examples are still to be found. 

The hour-glass and stand remain perfect at Wiggenhall, in the 

diocese of Norwich. 
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HOUSEL. — 1. An ancient term to designate the Blessed 
Sacrament. '2. As a verb it was used to siguiEy " to give com- 
munion." 

HOUSELLING BELL.— 1. A hand-bell anciently used to 
eummoa the communicants to the altar. 2. The Sanctus bell. 

HOUSELLING BREAD.— An old term for the sacmmental 
wafers. 

HOUSELLING CLOTH. —A long atrip of hnen nsed to 
spread over the altar-rails when the faithful are being commu- 
nicated. Anciently, na iUumiuated MSS. indicate {See MS. Brit. 
MuB. 2. B. vii.), this cloth was aometimea held before the com- 
municants by two acoljtes. Ita use haa been traditionally pre- 
eerved in various churches in England ; amongst others, St. Mary's, 
Oxford ; St. Mary's, Prestbury ; and All Saints', Lambeth. 

HOUSELLING FOLK. ~ Those amongst the faithful in 
church who are prepai-ed to receive the Holy Sacrament. Some- 
times they knelt apart from the rest of the congregation. J 

HOUSING. — An old English term for a canopy, nicbej or 

covering. 

HOVEL. — An old EngHsh term for a receptacle for protec- 
tion ; hence a constructional covering ; and so a canopy for an 
image, &c. 

HUMBLE ACCESS (THE PRAYER OF). — A modern 
term' to describe a comparatively modern composition, viz., that 
prayer beginning " We do not presume." This prayer was first 
placed in the English Liturgies of 1548 and 1549 between the 
Prayer of Consecration and the Communion (technically so 
called), and is also ao found in the Scottish Prayer-book of 
Archbishop Laud. Some persons have seen in it a resemblance, 
not very remarkable, to au old Latin " Oratio," which occure 
both in the Sarum and York Uses. 

HUMERAL VEIL.— A long narrow veil of silk, of the same 
colour and material as the sacred vestments of the clergy, with 
which the snbdeacon during Mass covers his hands while bear- 
ing the paten, to indicate reverence for the hallowed vessels of 
the sanctuary, a custom borrowed from the ancient Jewish 
Ritual (Numbers iv, 7). A similar veil is also used during the 
service of Benediction with the Blessed Sacrament, to enfold 
the hands of the officiant before he takes the Oatensorivm into 
Mb hands when blessing the faithful. 
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HUTCH. — 1, A medifBval term for a chest, box, or hoarding- 
cupboard, found in use in the "Vision of Piers Plowman." 
HeDce, (2) this word waa aometimes applied to an aumbrye for 
the sacred veseeia of the altar, as in the " Accounts of Louth 
Spire"; or (3) to one for the sacramental oil, baptismal shell, 
atoIe», and towel used in baptism. 4. Any locker for books, 
Church music, sconces, &c. 

HYMN. — A Bacred song, metrical composition, or chant, in 
honour of God the Trinity. Such are both referred to and men- 
tioned in the Scriptures, and their use, taken from the services of 
the Temple and Synagogue, was obviously adopted by Christians 
from the earhest times. Writers and Fathers of the Christian 
Charch declare that hymns were constantly naed, specially on high 
feasts ; and that such were certainly addressed to Jesus Christ, 
the Second Person in the Blessed Trinity, in the third century, is 
clear from the decrees of the Council of Antioch, and those of 
other councils which sanctioned their being sung. The use of 
the Oloria in Excels, and the Ter Sanctus in the Mass are 
of the highest antiquity. Many of the saints of the undivided 
Church composed hymns which are still chanted in Divine ser- 
vice. These were severally adopted by different local Churches 
from time to time, here one and there another, until at last there 
came to be used a certain number of those best known and most 
highly regarded throughout the chief dioceses of Eastern and 
Western Christendom. When the changes of the sixteenth cen- 
tury were made in England, the old office hymns were abolished, 
and nothing formally put into their place. Various modern 
Hymnals, containing translations of the ancient hymns, both 
from Eastern and Western sources, as well as modern composi- 
tiona, have been recently compiled, issued, and adopted, and their 
use in England is very general. 

HYMNAL.— A book of hymns. 

J HYMNARY (H<imunniim).—A book of hymns. 
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'HTHYS. — A teclinicai term for » sym- 

liolicftl representation of our Blessed Lord, 

which appears to have been derivied from 

a commnn ncrostic of His name and 

office, coutainetl in this Greek terra 

ICHTHTS or IXGTi:, which is inter- 

jirc-ted 'I>)<rauc Xp«rroc 0tou Tioy Sutriip, 

i.i\ "Jesus Christ the Son of God the 

Saviour." In allusion to this very ancient 

I'mblem of our Blessed Savioar, TertoUian 

and other eai-ly Christian writers speak of 

tlio faithful US' I'lSricuH. Hence the use of the Fetica PitcU as 

8H emblem. Ecclesiastical seals, as well of corporations bsj of 

persouSj were of oIE commonly made of this shape. 

lAIAPION ClSia/ttow).— A Greek term for a benefice. 

IAIOTH2 I'lBiwruc). — A Greek term for a religious of lay 
rank. 




'H ('itpa, !i). — A Greek term for the clergy in sacred 



lEPA, 
orders. 

IEPATIK02 ('hporiKoc).— A Greek lerin fi.r a priest. 

IEP0AIAK0N02 (UpoBiaKuvot:). — A Greek term for « 

religious in deacon's ordei-s. 

lEPOAOrElN (Upo\6yuv). — X Greek term signifying 
"to make blessed," "to make holy," or "to pronounce a 
blessing." 

lEPOMAPTTP (UpoftapTvp). — A Greek term used to designate 
a miirtyr in either uf lUe three sacred ofders. 

1EP0M0N.AX02 (Upo/iavaxoe). — A Greek term for a monk 
in sacred or holy orders. 

lEPOTPFEIN {'Upovyuv).~A Greek verb, signifying "to 
celebrate Holy Coramnniun," or "to offer the Holy Sacrifice." 

lEPOTPriA ('Upovpfia).—X Greek term fur the Liturgy. 

IEP0*AATH2 Chpoi/.a'Xrflc)— A Greek term for a ehorister 
who has been formally set apart for the office uf singing. 
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^ 1. H. S. — 1. An abbreviation, borrowed from the Greek word 
IHSOTS. Some assert that St. Bernardino of Sienna invented 
it as a devotional emblem about the year 1400, from which date 
it was introduced, and its use greatly, and almoat generally, 
extended. Prior to that period the monogram XP had been 
ordinarily adopted to symbolize the Name of our Blessed Saviour. 
2. Sometime)^, as early writers of the Society of Jesus main- 
taioed, the capital letters of the Latin v/oriia " Jesun Uominum 
Salvaior," 

UA2THPI0\ ('lXa<Tr.;p<ov).— A Greek term for the Bema. 
ILLUHMINARE. — An ancient term signifying "to baptize." 
ILLCMINATL — An ancient term signifying " the baptized." 
IIJ.DMINATION.— 1. The act of illuminating. 2. The art 
of iilnminating books with ornnment;i! letters and pictures was 




extant tor generations, and has been current in the Christian 
Church for the purpose of multiplying aervice-hooks of all kinds, 
from very early periods. Examples exist of MSS. of various 
kinds and dates, from the earliest Byzantine MSS. to those of 
the seventeenth century, full of interest, curious in themselves, 
and illustrating in a remarkable mannei- the rites, customs, and 
tastes of our ancestors. Any cathedral library will supply speci- 
mens. That in the accompanying woodcut {Sne Illustration) 
represents Moses at the burning bush, and is taken fmra a MS. 
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p^e in the possession of the anthor, from an old service-book 
of the fifteenth century, which belonged to the church of Thame. 

ILLtJMINATOR. — Oiie whose work it is to illuminate books 
and MSS. with ornamental letters, pictures, and illusiratiTe 
borders, 

IMAGE (Latin, I'ma jo). — 1, A representation or similitode of 
any person or thing formed of a material substance. 2. A statue. 
3. AJi idol. -4. Soon after the accession of Constantine and the 
triumph of Christianity, representations of Scriptural and Grospel 
subjects, often under allegorical and typical forms, i.e. images, 
came into use amongst Christians, This appears to have been 
so from the time of Calistus. In principle their use is at one 
with that of sculpture. And although, in the earliest timee. so 
long as Pagan idols remained, the rulers of the Christian Church 
hesitated, for obvious reasons, to sanction the introduction of 
images into her sanctuaries, yet, at a later period, such were 
judiciously and wisely made use of ; for Art is the handmaid of 
Religion. The iconoclastic heretics of the eighth century, how- 
ever, were almost successful in stifling Christian sculpture in its 
birth. But, guided by a formal deciree of the second Council of 
Nicsea, A.D. 787, and influenced by faith and devotion, the 
Christian artists aimed at embodying a record of the life and 
sufferings of our Blessed Lord in sculpture, and were often sin- 
gularly successful. Christian art may be said to have widely 
flourished from the middle of the eleventh to the beginning of the 
fifteenth century ; and, notwithstanding the desb-uction which 
for various reasons and at different periods had been wrought, 
the remains of that art are sufficient as well to indicate its beauty 
as to perpetuate its power and the skill of those who made it 
what it was. The sole defects of the sculptors of this period was 
their neglect of iinal'.tmy and the due proportions of the human 
frame ; for, as regards position, dignitv of bearing, expression 
of form and figure, and more particularly beauty of drapery, the 
Christian images of the period defined could not be surpassed. 
They told their storj- with singular effect and most undoubted 
power ; and many of the faitliful learnt by the eye that which 
perhaps a dulled car might have ever hindered them in hearing 
so well or accurately. At the close of the fifteenth century tt 
marked change for the worse ensued. The novelties of a Pagan 
renaissance took the place of old Christian principles of art and 
true traditions ; until, in due course, the image-makers chiefly 
regarded their most sacred subjects as means to exhibit their 
pictorial skill or anatomical knowledge. Thus for several cen- 
turies ecclesiastical art in sculpture has exhibited little more than 
posturing angels, winged cupids, and undraped men and women, 
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withont the least dignity, devotional characteristics, or repose. 
In England, during the past forty years. Christian sculpture has 
been widely restored, and there is scarcely a church or cathedral 
in which creditable, and in some cases very commendable, work 
is not to be seen. Images are made of (a) silver and gold, (b) 
copper or copper-gilt, (c) latten, (d) brass, (e) ivory, (/) wood, 
(j^) stone, (A) marble, or (/) alabaster; various examples of all 
of which exist. Sacred images are profitable for (1) remem- 
brance, (2) instruction, (3) for the honour of God, (4) as a con- 
fession of faith, (5) as an expression of our love, (6) for imita- 
tion, (7) for the invocation of the saints, (8) to confute and 
repress heresy, (9) to excite the devotion of the faithful, (10) 
to bring before the eye representations of the celestial kingdom. 
The number of images of all kinds which existed in our ancient 
cathedrals can only be properly realized by a study of those 
inventories of sacred treasures which were drawn up prior to the 
Reformation . The destruction which then took place was great ; 
but even that destruction left many devotional images to be finally 
destroyed during the Great Rebellion. 

INCENSE. — A mixture of aromatic wood and gums, mainly 
gum thusy gum benzoin, cascarilla bark, and other sweet- 
smelling spices, used for burning in a thurible or censer during 
divine service ; more especially at the 
oflFering of the Christian Sacrifice, 
and at the time, and during the 
office, of Evening Prayer; or, in the 
Soman Church, during the rite of 
Benediction; at funerals, the conse- 
cration of churches, and other reli- 
gious solemnities. 

INCENSE-BOAT.— A vessel for 
containing incense, dUen formed like 
a boat : hence its name. Examples of 

these are numerous in old inventories „,„ ,^„„3^ .nc.«sk.boat. 
of church furniture. That in the 

illustration is said to have belonged to the Prebendal church of 
Thame, Oxon. It is made of brass, and is probably of the 
sixteenth century. {See Illustration.) 

INCISED SLABS. — These are slabs of marble, stone, or 
alabaster, on which figures and inscriptions, as memorial records, 
are engraved. They were boldly, deeply, and artistically cut, and 
then Sled up with black mastic. The most ancient discovered 
in England are probably of about the same age as the earliest 
^ngrayed brasses; i.e, of the fourteenth century; e.g., Adam 
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de Fran ton, at Wybcrton, Lincplnshire, A.D. 1325, In England 
engravings on brasses seem to have been more popular than 
those on stone slabs, which brasses, if more expensive, were 
certainly, as experience has proved, more durable than the latter. 
Many incised slabs, however, placed on floors of churches, may 
have been destroyed by ordinary use, that is, by the feet of the 
worshippers ; and so, when the incisions were worn away, 
removed, turned upside doivn, or destroyed. There is a fine 
and curious example of'a Bishop Bylton in Wells Cathedral, and 
another of a knight of the same name at Bilton Chnrch, in 
Somersetshire. The figure of a priest, William de Tracy, repre- 
sented in Eucharistic 'gnrment.«, on a slab of Pembroke marble. 




s at Merthoe, in Devonshire, and is both bold and strtkiiig' 
in its design and character. Excellent specimens have been dis- 
covered and marked in many churches of England ; for instance, 
at Tettenhall, Standon, and Ridware Malveysvn, in Staffordshire; 
at Duffield and Chellastou, in Derbyshire ; at Banburv, Drayton, 
and Thame, in Oxfordshire ; and at Grafton R^gis, in Northamp- 
tonshire. The practice of using incised slabs, though of & very 
inferior type and style, was continned until quite recent times ; 
and numerous specimens can be readily examined in every diocese 
of England. The debased example of the seventeenth centoiy, 
in the accompanying woodcut, is of white marble. {See niostn* 
lions.) 
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INCLUSE. — 1. One who lives in an enclosed community. 
2. A religious who is shut up. 3. An anchoret or hermit. 4. A 
rehgious^ either male or female, belonging to an enclosed order. 

^ INDUCTION (THE ACT OF).— The formal mode of induct- 
ing a clerk to the benefice to which he has been presented. It 
consisted commonly of some symbolical and expressive act by 
which right of possession and jurisdiction were indicated. Some- 
times it is now performed by the bishop of the diocese, or by the 
bishop's vicar-general, archdeacon, or commissary ; sometimes, 
by a warrant or mandate, a simple clerk in orders is commissioned 
to act for the bishop. The person acting, holding the warrant in 
his hand, and placing the right hand of the vicar- or rector- 
designate on to the key of the chief church doi^r, says : " By 
virtue of this mandate I induct you into the real, actual, and 

corporal possession of the rectory or vicarage of , with all 

its profits, privileges, members, and appurtenances/' The vicar 
then enters the church alone, locks the door, and rings a bell. 
These ceremonies, perfectly traditional, handed down from 
mediaeval times, and dependent for their force and value on con- 
venience, suitability, and custom, are still commonly observed. 

INDULGENCE.— 1. An act of favour. 2. A formal giving 
of graces, gifts, or advantages. 3. Technically an indulgence is 
a remission of the temporal punishment which often remains due 
to sin after its guilt has been forgiven. Now mortal or deadly 
sin consists in its being an act of rebellion against God. The 
forgiveness of this guilt must, on God Almighty's part, be an act 
of free grace, because it is a kind of infinite evil, for which no 
creature can ever adequately atone. But, even when this guilt 
has been forgiven, there still rem'iins a debt of temporal punish- 
ment. The justice of God requires that every sinner shall him- 
self pay that portion of the debt which ho is able to pay, even 
when that which he is unable to pay has been forgiven. This is 
evident from Holy Scripture. Hence the Church, in executing 
her oflBce of remitting sins, having always borne in mind the 
temporal punishment duo to them, exercises her authority by 
granting what are termed '^ indulgences " suitable to times, 
states, and circumstances. These are either partial or complete. 
Partial indulgences have reference to the duration of canonical 
penance, common in the Primitive Church. Complete or plenary 
indulgences are those in which the whole of the temporal punish- 
ment due to sin is remitted. In order that the indulgences of 
Holy Church may be advantageously received, the faithful seeking 
them must be in a state of perfect charity towards God, and 
of detachment from sin. Cardinals and bishops are enabled to 
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grant partial iadulgeaces ; plenary indalgeaces being reserred to 
the Pope. 

INFALLIBILITY.— 1. The property of being whoUy inca- 
pable of error or mistake. 2. Perfect exemption from the 
smallest liability to error or heresy. 3. A Divine gift, believed 
by Roman Cathclics to belong to the Pope in his official capa- 
city, as the human monthpiece of the Church; so that the World 
m:iv not be left without a liring guide as regards the repealed 
Will cf the Almighty. 

INFALLIBLE.— Not capable of error. Not liable to deceive 
confidence. 

INFERNAL (Latin, 7i/m(««).— 1. Originally pertaining to 
the regions of the de«], or the place of the departed; i.e. the 
Tartarus of the ancients. Hence, (i) pertaining to hell ; wicked, 
detestable, fiendish, malicious, Satanic, or diabolical. 

INFIDEL. — 1. Anciently and specially a term applied to the 
followers of Mahomet ; and (2) by old writers to Pagans. 3. One 
who disbelieves in the inspiration of the Holy Scriptures. 4. A 
sceptic. 5. A Deist. 6. An unbeliever. 

INFIDELITY.— 1. In general, a want of faith. 2. Scepticism. 
3, A withholding of credit, 

INFINITE [Latin, ut/niiits).— Withont limits; not circiun- 
ecribed, either in duration, extent, or attributes. 

INFIRMAEER.— The person in charge of a hospital. 

INFIRMARY. — A hospital or place in a religious house where 
the sick are tended and cured. The position of the hospital 
(which of old, in Benedictine houses, was often a mere cloister) 
varied. Often it adjoined the chapel ; and sometimes, when this 
was not the case, a small chapel was attached to the hospital 
itself for the benefit of the patients. 

IN FORO CONSCIENTLE.— LiteraUy, "before the tribunal 
of conscience." 

INHIBITION.— 1. Prohibition, restraint. Hence, in law, (2) 
a document forbidding a judge to proceed any further in a case 
or dispute before him. 

IN PETTO.- 1. An Italian term, signifying "in the breast " 
(inpeetore). Hence, (2) in reserve; in secret; confined tooneself. 
3. A term used with regard to the first selection of a person for 
the honour and dignity of the cardinalate by the Pope, of his own 
motion, will, and choice. 
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INQUISITION. — 1. Inquiry; an act of seirching; a formal 
examinaUon by authority. 2. Hence, judicial inquiry. 3. A 
Bpiritual Court, set up about tho middle of the thirteenth century 
at Rome, in France and Spain, for tho examination of persons 
suspected of theological error, disobedience, contumacy, sacrilege, 
Borcery, unnatural cfFences, and schism, was called by this name. 
In Spain this important work was intrusted to the Dominicans ; 
in other countries, delinquents, after being judged by the ordi- 
nary ecclesiastical authorities in open court, were handed over to 
the secular arm for punishment. The Inquisition in Spain was 
only abolished in the year 1820. 

INQUISITOR. — One who inquires judicially, or who examines 
another by authorization, order, or commission. 

INSCRIPTION (Latin, i'Hrriplio).— Something marked, 
written, incised, cut in or engraved, to communicate information 
to after-ages, or to commemorate some act, event, or person. 
Any Une, sentence, petition, statc^ment, or words written or 
engraved on a solid substance for duration. Many such occur 
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in the catacombs of Rome, of which the example given, of tha 
commemorating Pope St. Cornelius, is very remarkable. (See 
Illustration.) Inscriptions on tombs, oflBcial chairs, stalls, altars, 
books of the Gospels, sacred vessels, pastoral staves, are nume- 
rous, and serve to aid in the study of history, and to provide an 
accurate knowledge of Christian antiquities. 

INSTALLATION (THE ACT OF).— The induction or in- 
stalling of a canon or prebendary into his stall in choir, and his 
Beat in chapter. Anciently this rite was solemnly performed by 
a particular service, which, though varying materially in different 
Prebendal or Cathedral Churches, was substantially common in 
form and feature in all. It took place anciently before Mass, and 
was either performed by the provost or dean, or else by the sub- 
dean, precentor, or two other canons ; and in some cases, by the 
bishop or his delegate. Various traditional services and rites exist 
in the English cathedrals, both for the installation of a dean and 
canon ; but they are not embodied in the Prayer-book ; and if 
some modem ideas of legality prevail, are of doubtful legal obli-^ 
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gatlon. The posscseiou of the Idlers patent, and their public 
exhibirion to the proper cathedral authority, seems to be all that 
is legally necessary to enable a new canoa or prebendary to 
secure his temporal emoluments. 

INSTRUMENTA ECCLESIASTICA. — AU those various 
articles of church furniture, such as altars, fonts, rails, candle- 
sticks, chalices, pyxes, pjixes, lecterns, bells, stalls, &c., used in 
and during Divine service, are often designated by this general 
term. 

IXSTKUMENTS OF OFFICE.— Tokens, signs, or emblems 
of rank, state, or official condition. Of these the following, as 
often occurring in Ecclesiastical art, may bo given : — For the 
Pope, a triple cross and cross keys — sometimes a tiara and cros« 
keys ; for an archbishop, a crozier ; for a bishop, a. paittoral staff ; 
for an emperor, a sword, a sceptre, and an orb ; for a king, two 
sceptres crossed behind a crown ; for an abbot, a pastond staff 
and an open book ; for a pilgrim, a staff and shield ; for a monk 
or hermit, a book, a staff, and a rosary ; for a priest, a chalice 
and host ; for a deacou, a book of the Gospels ; for a sub- 
deacon, a chalice aud cruets ; for an acolyte, a candlestick and 
taper ; for lectors and exorcists, books ; for an ostiarius, a key ; 
for a knight, a sword ; for a doctor, an open book. In mediiBTal 
times, goldsmiths, jewellers, brassfounders, sculptors, masons, 
mariners, soldiers, and even agricultural labourers, each bad 
their instruments of office, which arc not unfreqnently found 
sculptui-ed on their monumental memorials. 

INSTRUMENTS OF TORTURE.— The wheel, the flail, the 
rock, the cross, the gridiron, the sword of the executioner. All 
these, and others of a like cbaracier, are introduced into pictures 
and representations of the martjT.i, in order to designate their 
particular sufferings, or to secure for all a suitable emblem or 
symbol by which they could be easily distinguished. 

inN02 Clinton). — A Greek term for the Piscina. 

I2.AnOSTOA02: {'l<rairo'<TroAoc).— A Greek term with various 
significations- 1. .\ bishop consecrated by the Apostles, «.tf. 
Timothy or Titus. 2. Holy women, like St. Mary Magdalene, 
who were conversant with the Apostles, -i. An original mis- 
sionary of Christianity. 



ISTOPIA {'l(rrop(«) 

any religious picture. 



-A Greek term for (1) a picture; {2) for 



I2TOPITH2 ('Iffropfmc)-— A Greek term for the painter of 
(1) any picture'; but more particulGrly for (2) a sacred picture. 
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IVORIES. — A technical term for pieces of the tusk of an 
elephant or parts of the tooth of a walrus, carved into figures, or 
indented with devices and forms. Carvings on bone, not unlike 
that still practised by the Esquimaux, are sometimes found, which 
some authorities believe to be of the pre-histcric period. These are 
either in outline or in relief ; and it is abundantly evident that 
carvings similar in character have been found amongst Egyptian, 
Persian, and Roman antiquities. Praxiteles and Phidias both 
carved in ivory ; while the British Museum contains some im- 
portant specimens of such Roman work of the period of the 
Republic. Those prior to the time of Constantine are rare, and 
consist mainly of caskets or f ragmen Is of furniture-decoration. 
From this period, however, the art of ivory-carving declined, as 
may be seen from existing specimens of that period to the end of 
the fifteenth century. Several examples of consular diptychs 
exist ; preserved, no doubt, by the Christians, who had made use 
of them for their own purposes, and applied them to pious uses, 
recording on these ivory tablets the names of saints, confessors, 
and martyrs, anciently recited at Mass. Mention is made of them 
in the Liturg}'- of St. Mark. They seem to have been used for 
four purposes : — Firstly, for enshrining ihe names of all the 
Christian people, as in the case of modern registers. Secondly, 
for preserving the names of benefactors, whether dead or living. 
Thirdly, for recording the venerated names of the martyrs, — 
names read out on paiiicular occasions during the Christian 
Sacrifice, as a token of communion between the Church triumph- 
ant and the Church militant. Fourthly, for the purpose of com- 
memorating the faithful departed belonging to any particular 
local church or district. One of the most celebrated ivory 
earrings is the chair, still preserved at Ravenna Cathedral, of 
Maximian, Archbishop of that see from A.D. 546 to 556. An 
ivory and silver vase of the sixth century, belonging to the 
Blacas collection, is in the British Museum. The diptych of the 
Carlonngian school, preserved at Milan Cathedral, is also of great 
beauty and interest. Jjater on, statuettes. Christian diptychs, 
triptychs, crucifixes, figures of the Blessed Virgin Mary and 
the Apostles, were made ; though the use of ivory-carving was 
not confined to sacred objects or church purposes. Caskets, 
combs, chessmen, jewel-boxes, min'or-frames, book-covers 
Were made on the one hand, together with pyxes, pastoral staves, 
ftltar-crosses, sceptres, and other sacred instrumenta on the other. 
(See on p. 18, the representation of an Altar-Bread box.) 

IVORY (French, ivoirc). — The tusk of an elephant. That 
modification of dentine, or tooth-substance, which, in transverse 
sections or fractures, shows lines of different coloiu's, proceeding 
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in the arc of a circle. The walrus, the narwhal, and the hippo- 
potamus likewise supply ivory; for their teeth are so called. — 
See Ivories. 

IVY. — A plant of the genus hcdera, which in growth creeps 
along the ground, or climbs trees, walls, and other buildings. 
It was commonly used in church decoration in England in olden 
times ; and, from its evergreen nature, came to be regarded ss a 
symbol of Eternal Life. As such it is frequently introduced into 
sculpture, both stone and wood. 




JACINTH— JASl'ER. 



ACINTH. — A species of pellucid gem. 

JACK-RAFTER.— A mediieval term 
for a short rafter, such as those affixed to 
the hips of a timber roof. 

JACOBITE.— One of a sect of Mono- 
physite Christians iu Syria and Mesopo- 
tamia, HU called from Jacob Baradei, their 
founder and leader iu the ninth century. 

JACOB'S LADDER. — A term used to designate a repre- 
sentation either in sculpture, painting, or embroidery, of the 
vision of angels ascending and descending a ladder which 
reached to heaven, seen by the patriarch Jacob in Ms vision 
in the desert. A sculpture of this subject is represented on 
the west front of the Chnrch Abbey at Bath. 

JACOB'S STAFF.— A medieval term to designate the staff 

of a pilgrim. 

Jade. — a mineral of a greenish colour ; sometimes termed 
" oi«stone." 

Jamb. — in Pointed architecture, the side of a window, door, 

or chimney. 

Janitor. — a porter or doorkeeper in a collegiate esta- 
blishment. 

Jansenism. — The doctrine of Comeliua Janseu in regard 
to the grace of God and the free-will of man. 

JANSENIST.— A follower of Janseu, who denied the exiat- 
{^Qce of free-will in man, and held to irresistible grace and 
limited atonement. 

JANSENIST CRUCIFIX.— *fe« CRUcim, Jansbnist. 

JAPE.— To jest. 

JAPBE.— A jester. 

JASPER. — An opaque impure variety of quartz of a bright 
red or yellow colonr ; frequently used in the adornment of eccle- 
■iafitical sacred vessels. 




JASPONYX— JOPE. 




-The parest Iiorn -coloured oiiyx, 

JAWE-PIECE. — A niediteval term used by farpenters in 
written contracts, the incaiiin^ of which is not quite certain. 
Most probably it described the braces of a roof. 

JAZERANT.- 
or twisted mail, 
hauberk. 



-A ineditera] term tor a frock or tunic of tinted 
without sleeves, somewhat lighter than the 



JEAN. — A twilled cloth of a aatiu-like texture, of which 
church Testments are sometiraea made. 

JEHOVAH, — The Scripture name of the Supreme God. 

JESSE, OE TREE OF JESSE.— 1. A representation either 
in painting, embroidery, sculpture, or stained glass, of the gene- 
alogical descent of our Blessed Lord, in which the diilerent 
persona depicted are placed upon scrolls of foliage, branching 
out of each other, and representing a tree. It was anciently 

Eainted on the western wall of our churches, fragments of which 
ave been discovered in several places of late years. At Llan- 
rhaiadr-yn-Kinmerch, in the county of Denbigh, is an example 
of the Tree of Jesse in stained glass, of the date 15^3; and 
another has been set up in one of the windows of St. George's 
Church, Hanover-square. At the church of Dorchester- on- 
Thame, in Oxfordshire, a Tree of Jesse is most curiously formed 
in the .stone-work of one of the chancel windows. (Vide Skcl- 
ton's Aitiiquilies i-f Oxfordshire.) Dossals of altars or hangings 
of chapels sometimes contained an embroidered Jesse. In Carter's 
Ancwid ISciilfiture and I'aljiling it is stated that Adam of tiod- 
bury. Abbot of Glastonbury, gave to the church of his convent 
a dossal embroidered with this subject, and another similar in 
kind for the abbot's hall. In the RUeg of Durham, '^. 36, it 
is recorded that a inagniiicent window in stained glass existed 
in the Galilee. '2. The Tree of Jesse was sometimes wrought 
into a branch candlestick, of which a very fine specimen existed 
of old at St. Augustine's monastery in Canterbury, 

JESUIT. — A member of the Society of Jesus, founded by 
Ignatius Loyola in IcM, and confirmed by Pope Paul Hi. 
The superior of the order is known as the " General of the 
Jesuits " ; his coadjutors in different countries are known as 
" Provincials," 

JOPE, OK JOPV. — A mediaeval term to dealguate the struts 
of a roof. 
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JOURNAL. — 1. A written record of the daily expenses in a 
Teligious hou^e. 2. An old term for the seven Day-hours of 
the Church. 3. A cathedral or monastic account-book. 4. A 
breviary. 

JUBE (French, jube), — The roodloft or uaiTow gallery placed 
over the entrance into a choir; so called, it is believed, from 
the words ''jube, Domine, bencdicere/^ which occur in certain 
parts of the ancient services, which were not unfrequently sung 
from the roodloft whenever the bishop or chief clerics of a 
church formally oflBciated. 

JUBILATE. — The first word in the Latin version of the 
Hundredth Psalm, which psalm occurs in the Matins of the 
Church of England. The rubric, which stands immediately 
after the Benedictus, permits the Jubilate Deo to be used 
instead. 

JUBILEE. — 1. A season of gi'eat public joy or festivity. 2. 
Amongst the Jews every fiftieth year, on which occasion slaves 
were liberated, and alienated lands returned to their original 

owners. 

JUDAISM. — The religious rites and doctrines of the Jews, 
as enjoined by Almighty God through the mouth of His servant 

Moses. 

JUDAS-CUP. — A wooden bowl used anciently on Maundy- 
Thursday evening both at monastic and domestic refections. 

JUDAS-LIGHT. — A wooden imitation of the paschal candle. 

JUDAS-ROBE. — A yellow garment used iu mediaeval miracle 
plays by the person who represented Judas Iscariot. 

JURE DIVINO (Latin, '^ by Divine right ^^ . — Kings and 
priests rule by Divine right, — the former in the State, the latter 
in the Church. 

JURIDICALLY.— 1. With legal authority. 2. According to 
forms of law. 

JURIS - CONSULT (Latin, >m consultus). — 1. A male 
person learned in the law. 2. A master of Roman juris- 
prudence. 

JURIST {Vronch, jurlstc). — 1. A male person versed in the 
^ience of law. 2. One who is thoroughly versed in the study 
of civil law. 




JUBISDICTION— JtTT-WIKDOW. 

JURISDICTION {Latm,jurUdlclu.).—\. The legal power or 
authority of doing justice in cases of complaint. 2. The power 
of governing. 

JURISDICTION, EPISCOPAL. — 1. The Bpiritnal power 
vested ill a bishop, by virtue of his legal appointment ond con- 
secration, to govern and direct his dioct-sc according to the 
canons and castoms of the Church Univi^rsnl, and in accord* 
ance with the law of the laud. 2. The diocese itself, in which 
a prelate exercises his spiritual power and authority. 

JUS CONCILII.— The kw of a council. 

JUS ECCLESI^.— The law of the Church, i.e. the law of 
Grod as set forth by Holy Church, 

JUS GENTIUM.— The law of nations. 

JUSTICIAH.— An administrator of the law. 

JUSTICIARY.— 1. An administrator of justice. 2. Officers 
deputed by high regal authority to investigate the true stat? 
of a nation's religious position. 

JUSTIFICATION.— 1. The act of jnstifj-ing. 2. Remissioii 
of eio, and absolution from guilt and pimishuient. 

JUSTIFICATOR.— One who justifies. 

JUSTINIAN CODE. — That system or body of civil law 
arranged and set forth by the jurists of Justinian 1. 

JUTTT.— I. That part of a building wliich juts from the 
main portion. 2. The inferior offices or rooms of a religious 
house. 

JUT-WINDOW.— A bay-window ; that is, a window which 
juts or projects from the line of n building. 





KAGE— KENDAL- GREEK. 



AGE. — A mcdifeval term applied to certain 
clianiry-fhapels enclosed with lattice- or 
screen -work. 

KALENDAE.— A register of the year^ 
in which thg moutliG, weeks, and days are 
hct down in dues and proper order, together 
with the feasts, faats, and ferial days of 
tlie Cittholic Church. 

KAMELANCHION.— A Greek term 
for till.' cup vf uu Oriental monk. 

KATAPETASMA.— 1. A Greek term for the veil of the holy 
doors. 2. The veil with which the chalice and paten in the 
Oriental Church are coTered, S. Tlie veil of the baldachino or 
canopy which stands over an Eastern altar. 

KATHARINE- WHEEL.— The wheel upon which St. Katha- 
rine was martyred, A.D. 307. She -was of royal descent, and 
with great grace and learning silenced several heathen philo- 
wpheR, some of whom confessed Christ and were put to death 
by fire. Maximinua the emperor, struck with her beauty, sought 
Mr as his miatress ; but she refusing his offers, he became en- 
raged, and ordered her to be tortured on a wheel with spikes. 
This instrnment of suJEEering is said to have been mii'aculously 
destroyed, and the saint afterwards was put to death by the 
9*ord. lu England about sixty chm-ches arc dedicated in her 
tononr, and the wheel, an emblem of her martyrdom, is found 
lotuttly in stained glass, MSS., and church decorations, but in 
^giiah armorial bearings and as a sign for inna. 

KEEL- VAT. — A mediaeval term for a large wooden tub or 
Vessel, frequently found in monastic iuveutories. 

KEEP. — The principal tower or chief dungeon of a castje or 
episcopal palace. 

KENDAL-GREEN. — A species of coarse gi-eeii cloth, manu- 
factared at Kendal, in Westmoreland, of which church vestments 
»ere sometimes made. 
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KEYSTONE. — The central atone at the top of au arcb, placed 
last in order in position, so as to complete the constniction of 
the arch. 

KILLESSE. — A medJieral term for a groove or channel. 

KINDRED. — 1. Blood relationship. 2. Relationship Lv 
marriage. 

KING -POST.— I'hat ponion of a roof between the ridge and 

the beam. 

KING'S-TABLE. — A niediffival term to designate a pecnliar 
kind of table-moulding iu Pointed architecture. Some writers 
affirm, however, that its precise meaning is not known. 

KlfiK, OH KIRKE.— The Scotch term for a church. 

KIBKilAN.— The Scotch equivalent for the term " Church- 
man." 

KIRTLE, — 1. Au upper garment. 2. A short gown, either 
with or without sleeves. 3. A mantle, 

KISS OF PEACE (THE).— A rite following the Apostolic 
command given in 1 Cor. x. 17, still observed in the service for 
Holy Communion. It is described in several of the most ancient 
Christian writers, e.g. Justin Martyr, TertuUian, and St. Cyril of 
Jerusalem, as well as in the Apostolic Constitutions. In the 
Roman Mass the kiss of pence is given just before the communion 
of the priest -celebrant ; in the East it is given at the time of the 
oblation - 

KITCHEN. — An important part of a religious house. It was 
commonly placed near the refectory. In shape it differed. 
Ordinarily, it was either square or like a parallelogram ; eome- 
times it was round, as at Chartres ; and occaeionaUr octagonal, 
as at Glastonburv. 

KITCHENER.— The s»iperintendent of a monastic kitchen. 
He provides all that is nci-dful for the requirements of the house, 
and looks after the butti-ry, butchery, and fishponds. He is 
admitted to his oflSce by a special form, and with a solemn 
admonition against wai>te. 

KAAAEOPTH (KAaSioonj) — A Greek term fur Palm-Sunday. 

KAASMATA (KXoafioro ) . — The Antidorou, or Blessed Bread. 

KAHP02 (KAflpo?)-— 1- The body of the elei^. 2. Ecde- 
Hiastical rank. 
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■RLOBOOK. — ^A term used to designate the cowl or hood worn 
by Rossian prelates. 

KNEELER.— One who kneels. 

KNEELERS, or SUBSTRATI.— A class of penitents in 
tie primitive Church who were permitted to join in the public 

devotions. 

KSEELINGLY. — In the posture of one who kueels. 

KXEE-RAFTER. — A crooked mftcr in the principal truss 
of a roof. 

KNEE-TIMBER.— A bent piece of wood formed out of a 
tree which has grown crooked, so that the iibre of the wood 
shall follow the curve. Knee-timbers are found 
frequently employed in mediaeval carpentry, e.-j. 
in tne posts supporting the end of the tie-beams 
of Malvern Hall. 

KNEE-TRIBUTE.— 1. Tribute rendered by 
the act of kneeling. 2. Obeisance or worsbip 
hy the act of genuiBection, or a bending of the 

niee. 

KNELL (Saxon, cnyll).~l. A tolling. 2. 
The aonnd of a bell rung at a funeral, at a dirge, 
or at a funeral Mass, or Mass for the departed. 

KNIFE, EUCHARISTIC — A knife with 
»liich to prepare the Sacramental Bread and 
Wr dividing the Eulogite, was anciently found 
in most sacristies. An example of such is pre- 
Mrved at St. Andrew's, Vercelli. [Sen Illustra- 
fen.) 

KNITTLE. — A term to designate the string 
*hich draws or knits together the official purse 
Of horse of the Lord Chancellor or other official. 

KNOB, OE KNOPPE.— In Pointed archi- 
tectore, a carved bunch of leaves or foliage, 

KNOLL (Saxon, enoll).—l. To ring a bell Bi-iNDMBW-s, 
for a dirge or funeral. 2. The ringing of a bell, vkicblli. 

KNOLLED. — Rung or tolled as a bell at a dirge or fnneral. 




KNOLLER— KVPIAKOAPOMION. 

KNOLLER. — 1. Oae who rings or tolls a bell at a dirge or 
funeral. 2. A Eexton or eacristaii. 

KNOLLING, — The ringing of a bell at a dirge or faneral. 

KNOT. — 1. A carved boss, formed like a knot in the vanltiog 
of a stone roof. 2. A wooden boss in a roof of oak is also called 
by this name, 3. A badge of a guild or confraternity. 

KNOT.— A medifeval term used to designate the carved foliage 
on the capitals of pillars. It is also applied to the omainental 
earrings by which a string-uuurse is not unfrequently terminated. 

K0IMII2IS {Ko!fii,a,i).—\. Death. 2. The festival of the 
Assumption, 

KOIMHTHPION {Ko,^ii,T{ip,ov).—A. cemetery. 

KOAIANTA, TA (KoX.'a vra, tS}.—A Greek term for Christmas- 
eve. 

KOAIANTON {KoXfoiTov). — A cake given to children in the 
Eastern Church, who, at the season of Christmas^ go from boose 
to house singing " Christ is bom." 

K0AAAB02 (Ro'AXo/Boc).— Boiled wheat distributed as a dole 

at funerals in the Eastern Church. 

K0MB02K0INI0N (Kopj3o«o^iov) .— A rosaiy.— S«e 

BOSABY. 

KOPGNETA {Kopwt-n-n).— A rosary.— iSee Robaet, 

KOSMOKPATilP {Koff^<oKparw/j),— An epithet of Satan. 

KOTBOTKAEISIOS (Koi;(3ow«:Xf{moc).— The staff-beapw of 
an Oriental prelate. 

KOTKOTKAAA {Koi.«oi;KXX<.}.— A chrisom-veil,— S« 
Chbisom-teil. . 

KPATHP (Kpar^p),— A chalice. — See Chauce, 

KPHniS (Kpvri'c).— The footplace of an altar. 

KTKAION (KiiKX(ov).— The apse of a church. 

KTRIAKE {Greet, KvptaKii). — 1. A Greek word signifying 
the Lord's Day, or Sunday. 2. A church : the Lord's House, 

KYPIAKOAPOMION ETAPrEAlON (Kup.oKogpoViov tivj- 
yOiMv). — The Snnday (rospelfi for the yew. 
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KTRIAKON (Greek, KvptaK6v). — A Greek term signifying 
the Lord's House or a church. 

KYRIE ELEISON (Greek, Kvpu t\ti<Tov), "Lord, have 
mercy upon us/' — The Lesser or Minor Litany, as St. Benedict 
terms it, found as well in the Day- Offices of the Church as in the 
service for the celebration of the Holy Communion, and some 
other occasional services. It was first introduced into the West 
from the East by St. Sylvester, A.D. 321. In the Ambrosian 
Kite it is thrice sung after the Gloria in Excelsis. 

KTPOnPESBYTFIA (Ki;po7r/o€a/3ur|t>ra).— An epithet for the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. 




LABARTTM— AAB!2. 



|ABAKUM (Greek, )^^fiapov).—A standard 
or banner, having the monogram of the 
Name of Christ, X P, conjoined, woven 
ill gold upon purple silk, adopted by 
Constantine as his stgD, and as a token 
of his 1 1 inversion to the Christian re- 
ligion. Amongst the learned thereseems 
tu be some doubt as to the exact form 
iind characteristics, both of the banner 
mid its symbol. Two of the examples of 
ihe Labanim in the accompanying wood- 
cuts are from the Roman catacombs. (See Illustrations, Figa, 1 
and 2.) The third ia from a coin of Constantino. [See lUustra- 
tiou, Fitj. 3.) 




LABEL. — 1. A term used to designate a ceiling ; sometimes 
a separate panel in a ceiling. 2. A dripstone or hood-mould. 
3. A band of carved stone to receive an inscription, or one apon 
which a legend is already engraved or painted. 

AABIS (Aa/3(c)- — The holy spoon used in the Liturgy, — Sre 
Sfoox. 
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LACHRYMATORY 

FROM THK ROMAN 

CATACOMBS. 



LACE. — A term used in Christian architecture to designate a 
binding-beam. 

LACHRYMATORIES.— Small vessels of glass or earthenware, 
commonly found with a long and narrow neck, wherein were 
placed the tears which the surviving relations of a departed 
person wept on behalf of the same. These, 
with their contents, were sometimes buried with 
the ashes of the deceased. Though belonging 
peculiarly to Pagan times, they were frequently 
found in the monastic collections of ancient 
curiosities, as they are still in modern cabinets. 
(See Illustration.) 

LADY-BELL. — See Angelus-bell. 

LADY BELL-COTE.— iSee Sanctus Bell- 
cote. 

LADY-CHAJEL.— A chapel specially dedi- 
cated to Almighty God in honour of Our Lady, 
where in ancient times the Holy Sacrifice was 
offered daily, as a constant memorial of the 
essential and important part which the Mother 
of Jesus took in the work of the Incarnation. 
In cathedral and collegiate churches the Lady-chapel was fre- 
quently built eastwards of the cl\oir and high altar ; in parish 
churches the eastern extremity of an aisle was commonly used 
as the Lady-chapel. 

LADY-CHOIR.— /S<^e Lady-chapel. 

LADY-CROWN. — The crown of precious metal and jewels 
placed upon the head of an image or statue of the Blessed 

Virgin. 

LADY-DAY. — The feast of the Annunciation of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, who is known as " Our Lady,^^ and is so called in 
the Kalendar of the Book of Common Prayer. This feast, at 
least as ancient as the Council of Trullo, A.D. 680, occurs on 
the 25th of March. The Synod of Worcester, A.D. 1240, the 
decrees of which were accepted by many of the English southern 
dioceses, forbade all servile work on this festival. 

LADY-DAY IN HARVEST.— In the north of England this 
term was anciently given to the feast of the Nativity of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, commemorated on the 8th of September. 
Sometimes in southern counties it was applied to the festival of 
her Assumption, observed on the 15th of August. 
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LADT-FAST. — A fast voluntarily undertaken as a peuauce 
in honour of Mary, frequently commenced on Lady-day, and 
observed once a week for several months or years, 

LADY-HOUSE. — 1. A niche or mberoaclc in whicli the 
image of the Blessed Virgin Mary is placed. 2. The Lady- 
chapel of a cathedral or parisli church. 

LADY-KILT.— 5ee Lady-kobb. 

LADY-KIRTLE.— See Ladt-bobe. 

LADY-MASS. —The Mass said in honour of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. The statutes of many of our ancient cathedrals 
and colleges ordered this to be said daily in the Lady-chapel. 

LADY (OUR).- The Blessed Virgin Mary is so called boih 
by Christiaii.s in the East as well as the W«st, because by Divine 
operation she gave birth to our Blessed Lord, and so fulfilled the 
ancient prophecy that the Seed of the woman should bruise the 
serpent's head. She is called Our Lady because of her intimate 
relation with Our Blessed Lord, being His true Mother. 

LADY PSALTER.— .Vee Rosakt. 

LADY-QUIRE,— Scf' LAnr-cHAPEL. 

LADY-ROBE. — A dress or tunic of satin, silk, velvet, (* 
cloth of gold, richly embroidered, placed over an image of tlie 
Blessed Virgin, when sut up in a church or chapel, iu some puts 
of the Western Church. 

LADY -ROD, — I. The sceptre, surmounted with a dove, which 
ia frequently found represented in the right hand of the Blessed 
Virgin both by painters and sculptors. 2. A stem of the 
almond- tree in blossom. 

LADY {THE ANNUNCIATION OF OUR).— The mystery 
of th« announcing to Mary by Gabriel, the archangel, that she 
should become the Mother of God, is one of the most popular 
subjects both of ancient and modem Christian art. Mary is 
commonly depicted kneeling at a prayer-desk ; a white lily stands 
growing beside her ; from the mouth of the archangel proceed.*! 
the angebcal salutation, " Hail Mary, full of grace ! " while the J 
sacred symbol of God the Holy Ghost — a dove — broods over her. 

LADY'S BOWER (OUR).— A pUnt of the genus c/«?na/i>. 

LADY'S COMB (OUR).— A plant of the genus a.-an/^n*. 

LADY'S CUSHION (OUR). — A plant of the genus «.• 
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LADY'S FINGER (OUR).— The common kidney-vetch. 

LADY'S MANTLE (OUR).— A plant of the genus alche^ 
mUla, 

UDY'S SCEPTRE.— i&ee Lady-rod. 

LADY'S SEAL (OUR).— A plant of the genus <a?nw5, 

LADY'S SLIPPER (OUR).— A plant of the genus cypn^ 



LADY'S SMOCK (OUR).— A plant of the genus car dam me. 

LADY'S TRACES (OUR).— A plant of the genus neottia. 

LiETARE SUNDAY.— The fourth Sunday in Lent, so called 
because the following is the " OflScium " of the ancient Sarum 
rite : — " Lee tare Hierusalem, et conventum facite omnes qui 
diligitis Dominum : gaudete cum laetitia qui in tristitia fuistis : 
ut exultetis et satiemini ab uberibus consolationis vestrae." 

L^TARE WEEK.— The week following the fourth Sunday 
in Lent. 

LAIC (Greek, \diK6g), — 1. Any one of the faithful who has 
not received either minor or sacred orders. 2. A layman. 3. A 
baptized person, not a cleric. 

LAICAL. — Of, or belonging to, a layman, or to the laity. 

LAITY (Greek, Xaoc). — 1. The people, as distinguished and 
marked off from the clergy; the ordinary body of Christian 
people, neither in sacred or holy, nor in minor orders. 2. The 
state of a layman. 

LAMB AND FLAG (THE).— fifee Agnus Dei. 

LAMB ALB. — A terra used to designate a feast, which was 
anciently observed in England with certain religious ceremonies, 
at the shearing of lambs. 

LAMBETH DEGREES. — Honorary degrees in Divinity, 
Arts, Law, and Medicine, conferred by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, a privilege enjoyed and exercised ever since the 
Reformation. 

LAMMAS (Saxon, Hlmmcesse), — The 1st day of August in 
the Christian kalendar. The name of this feast arose from the 
pions custom of presenting a lamb as the first-fruits of the flocks at 
the offering of the Christian Sacrifice on this day. Poter^s pence, 
that is money for the Pope, was collected at this festival. This 
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custom is said to liave origiiinted with Iiia, a Sdifii^ monarcli, 
who desired to iwkuowled^e tLe benefits derived by his subjects 
fnnii a Saxrm hostel at B»me founded fur pilgrims. 

LAMP. — 1, X vessel used for the burning of liquid inftaro- 
raable bodies for the purpose of producing artificial light. 2. 
The use of lamps and tapers in Divine service, more especially 
of the fcinuer, is very ancient. The accompauying 
is p woodcut representing an cicampli' of an ancieni 
lamp, such as were used for burniufj over the K'nibs 
iif the niavtyrs iu the Roman catacombs. It has the 
X P conjoined, the well-known Greek mouogram of 
the Name of Christ. Anastasius, in liis treatise Be 
Viilt Ronianoriim Pontijieiim, declares how Coustan- 
tine enriched the churches of Rome with lamps of 
precious metal, ftir the greater dignity of Divine 
service. In all cathedral, collegiate, and parvxhinl 
churches it was ordered by a Synodal Const it ut ion, 
having force throughout the province of Canterbury, that a lamp 
should be kept bnming before the high altar day and night. 
The Constiturions of O.xford, A.D. 1222, confirm this pious and 
symbolic custom. {See Illustration.) 

AAMHAAAPIOS (Ao/iwnSri'ptoc). — A candle-bearer 

1 llie Eastern Churcb. 

AAMnPA HMEPA {Aanirpa .'i^f'pa) .—Easter-day. 

AAMnPHTIKOS (Ao/iirpqTicdc)-— Paschal. 

AAMIIPON, TO (Ao*<irpo^,T&).— Fire. 

LAXCE— A liturgical iustrument in nse amongst the 
Eastern Christians to separate that part of the bread 
t« be consecrated in the Liturgy from that which has 
been offered. It i.s symbolical of the lance with which 
our Blessed Sariour's side was pierced. (Goar's LUunjy, 
pp. 60 and llli.) The accompanying example, of silver 
and steel, in from a specimen in possession of the late 
Very Rev. Eugene Popoff, sometime chaplain to the J 
Ltucx. Russian Embassy, (Sfe Illustration.) 

LANCET WINDOWS.— Narrow windows of the Frst Pointed! 
."tyle of architecture, shaped like a lancet, and so called. TheJ^ 
are found in that Christian style which succeeded the Norman nm 
Romanesque form. — See Window, 

LANDCHEAP.— A feudal fine paid at the alienation of Ui| 
lying within some manor or liberty of a borough. 
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LANTERN (Ital. hinterna), — 1. In Italian and French archi- 
tecture, a small structure at the top of a dome, either as an orna- 
ment, a ventilator, or to admit light; e.g,, those on the top of 
St. Paul's Cathedral, London, or the Radcliffe Library, Oxford. 
In Gothic architecture the term is applied to louvres on the roofs 
of halls, or to lantern-towers of cathedral churches. Examples 
of the latter exist at Ely, York Minster, Rouen, and Coutances. 
2. The term is also applied to a vessel for holding and enclosing 
a wax-taper, so that light may be carried with safety in funeral 
and other processions. [Sec Illustration, p. 21.) 

LAPSI. — The lapsed, or fallen ; a term used to designate 
apostates from the Christian religion in the days of persecution. 

LARDOSSE. — A media3val term for the screen or dossal at 
the back of an altar ; very probably a corruption of La Iteredus, 
The word occurs at page 6 of the '^ Ancient Rites of Durham." 
^See Dossal and Reredos. 

LAST GOSPEL (THE). — A Gospel usually and commonly 
consisting of St. John i. 1 — 14, found at the end of the Roman 
Mass, immediately after the Benediction and the DominuH vohia- 
cum, with its response. At the words, '^ And the Word was 
made Flesh," both priest and people genuflect, in memory and 
honour of the Incarnation. When a saint\s day falls on a Sunday, 
the Gospel for the saint's day is read in the Mass, and the Gospel 
for the Sunday substituted for that of St. John. 

AATEIN02 (Aaravoff). — A Gre^k term to designate a Roman 
Catholic. 

AATIN04>PQN {Aanvofjipuv). — Am obsolete Greek term to 
designate a Roman Catholic. 

LATON. — See Latten. 

LATTEN. — A mixed metal resembling brass both in its 
nature and colour. The modern latten is made of copper and 
calamine. Much of it is prepared at Aix-la-Chapelle. In the 
will of King Henry VII. this kind of metal is spoken of as 
copper, by which term it is directed to be used about his tomb ; 
but it is almost universally termed ^^ latten.^' Some ancient monu- 
mental brasses are made of it, as well as the great majority of 
ancient ecclesiastical ornatacnta ; e.g., lecterns, candlesticks, thu- 
ribles, banner-staves. 

LATTICE. — ^A window or other open space having naiTOVf 
bars crossing it, and each other, diagonally. 

LATTIN.— 5ee Latten. 
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LAUDS. — A term for tie first in order nf the canonical honrs. 
It begins with an invocation of the Holy Trinity, the Lord's 
Prayer, and eomc versicles and responses ; after which follow 
certain psalms or canticles, ot which Psalms cxlviii. cxlix. cl. 
conclude the group. Then follow an antiphon, a chapter, a hymn, 
with a collect anil memorials, Certain portions of the service 
change with the season, but the general parts are commonly used 
daily. 

LAUD'S PRATER-BOOE (ARCHBISHOP). — A revised 
version of the Anglican Book of Common Prayer, drawn up in 
1637 hy Archbishop Laud for the use of the Scottish Episco- 
palians. It differs in several particulars from the present Prayer- 
book, following rather that of 1549, but with certain specific 
characteristics uf its own ; more especially remarkable in the 
service for Holy Communion. It is believed that Maxwell, 
Bishop ot Ross, and Wedd-erbum, Bishop of Dunblane, sug'ge;ted 
its form to the archbishop, who, in conjunction with Juxon, 
Bishop of London, and Wren, Bishop of Norwich, finally revised 
and approved of it. King Charles I. had fomjally expressed a 
wish that certain royal and distinguished saints, e.<j. SS. Geoi^, 
Margaret, and Patrick, should be restored to the Kalendar ; and 
this was done. 

LAUNCEGATS. — Ofieusive aud dangerous weapons used in 
the Middle Ages ; formally prohibited by a statute passed in the 
reign of King Richard II,, aa well to Iaic5 as to ecclesiastics. 

LAV ABO (Latin, " I will wash").— Tlie act of washing the 
priest -celeb rant's fingers prior to the celebration ot Mass. This 
occurs in the English rite, by custom, after the ofiertory. The 
act is performed as a sigu of the purity with which he should 
approach the altar. In the Roman rite, before the priest assumes 
the sacerdotal vcstmeuta, he washes the tips of his fingers. This 
custom seems to have been almost universal- Whenever sacrifice 
was about to be offered, the minister ot the altar performed 
special ablutions. Such customs were current amongst the Jews, 
having been expressly enjoined by the law of Moses. (See Exodus 
iix. 17 — 21.) In the Western Church priests ordinarily recite 
the six last verses of Psalm xrvi. during the act of wiishing, 
a practice which is referred to by several fathers, — amongst 
others St. Clement aud St. CjTil, and which became common 
throughout the whole Church about the eighth centuiy. In St. 
Cyril's "Catechetical Lectures," that holy bishop reniM-ks: 
" You have seen the deacon providewater for the priest of sacri- 
fice and presbyters around to wash their hands lliat 

washing of hands is a symbol indicating that you ought to be 
pure from every sin and prevarication." 
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liAVABO-DISH. — A dish of latten, copper, braas, or precious 
metal, in whicb the celebrant washes his fingers at the offertory. 
Many ancient examples exist, of one of whicli a representation 
is given in the accompanying woodcut. {See Illustration.) 




LAVACRUM. — 1. A term used to designate the font. 2. 
The same term is frequently applied to a lavatory, and sometimes 
[3) to the piscina. 4. It has also been used by recent writers to 
designate the Holy-water vat or font, found at the entrance of 
churchea of the Roman rite. 

LAVATORY. — 1. A cistern or trough of stone, marble, or 
lead to wash in. There was commonly a lavatory in the cloisters 
of all ancient monastic institutions, some of which still exist ; as, 
for example, those at Worcester, Gloucester, Lincoln, and Nor- 
fich. 2. The conduit for conveying water, 3. This term was 
■ometimes given to the piscina (Sec Piscina); and (4) also to a 
room or apartment where the dead belonging to rehgious houses 
"ere washed immediately after their decease. 

LAVER. — 1. A lavatory-basin. 2. A vessel in which to wash. 
3. Frequently that part of a religious house in which the lavatory 
was erected. 

LAW AND THE KYRIE (THE).— A feature pecuUar to 
lie service for celebrating the Holy Communion in the modem 
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Church of England. The rite is preparatory to the more solemn 
and essential part- of the service, and consists of the recitation of 
the Ten Commandments by the priest-celebrant, after each of 
which the choir and faithful respond, "Lord, have mercy upon 
us, and incline our hearts to keep this law." After the tenth 
commandment the response is, " Ijord, have mercy upon ns, and 
write alt these Thy laws in oar heart*, we beseech Thee." 

LAY BAPTISM. — A baptism administered iu the absence of 
a cleric by a lay person. Such baptism duly performed, with 
the appointed form and matter, has been accepted by the 
Church as valid and good, nud ought not to be reiterated. 

LAY BROTHER, — A member of a religious order or com- 
manity, neither in minor nor saerod orders. 

LAY CLERK.— A clerk neither in holy nor in minor orders; 
that is, a laj'man who in the Church of England, by the tacit 
consent of the bishop or ordinai-y, or by the direct authority of the 
parish priest, assists in divine service, either by singing, serving 
at the altar, reading the lessons, making the responses in the 
occasional services, or other duties anciently performed by those 
who were in minor orders. — Sc: Acolyte. 

LAY COMMUNION.— The communion of the kity. In the 
Roman Catholic Church the laity receive communion ouly under 
one species ; in the Eastern Church they receive under both 
kinds in one act ; in the modem English Church they are first 
conunuuicated of the Body and then of the Blood of Christ. 

LAY SISTER, — A sister of a religious house who has not 
bound herself for life to observe poverty, chastity, and obedience 
— the evangelical couusels. 

LAY VICAR. — A term used in the statutes of some of ottr 

cathedrals to designate the superior grado of singing-meu. 

LAYMAN READING THE LESSONS (A).— The practice 
of a lajinan reading the lessons has been observed in the Church 
of England ever since the changes effected three centuries ago. 
This is especially the case in the college chapels of uur 

versities. 



LAZAR-HOUSE. — A hospital or sanatorium for lepers. 



LEANING-PLACE OF A WINDOW. — Tho thin watt 
window-sill which is often placed below the sill in the inside 
a window, and which serves to lean upon iu looking out of thu 
window. 
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LEAN- TO. — The English mcdiieval term fur n pentliouse, or 
BPfondary structure, with a sliinting roof nttached to a targer 
building. 

LE.A.VES. — A luediiBval term ap- 
plied t(i the shutters or folding-dooi'H 
of windows, almeries, cupboards, and 
lockers ; as also to the sides of trip- 

LEBETONARIUM (Greek, Af/B^- 

mmptof). — .Vee CoLOBlTJM. 

LECTERN, OR LETTERN.— A ' 
ii-fk or staud for the service-book of 
a choreh or cathedral. Anciently th^ 
chief lect«m stood iu the middle of 
the choir, facing the east.or aJtar, and 
flanked bj a pair of tall candlesticks. 
Lcclems are made of wood, latten, 
brass, iron, and sometimes of stone or 
marble. One is figured in the Bene- 
dictionalof St. Ethelwold. A inarblo 
lectern exists at Crowle, Worcenter- 
shire, and another at Weulock Abbey, 
in Shropshire. Examples of woiidm 
leclenis are veiy numerous in Eng- 
land; e.ij., at Wednesbuiy, Statford- 
shire; Crendon, Bucks ; Astbury, 
dealiire ; Wells and Norwich Ciithe- 
dnJs; at the Chnrch of the Holy 
Cross, York J and at St. Thomas's, 
Eii-to-. There aru bi'ass lecterns in 
many of iho colleges both at Oxford 
Md Cambridge; at Trinity Church, 
Coventry ; at Yeovil, Somersetshire ; 
nt Etjjn ; at Long Milton, Lincolu- 
jfiire; and at Campden, in (lloucester- 
sliire. Their restoration iu the Church 
of England has been very cominou (if 
Ute years. The example in brass, lkctkb.v. 

rppresenled in the accompanying en- 

grarings, is from a design by the lati- Mr. A, "Welby i'ugiii, 
which he executed for John, the late Earl of Shrewsbury. (Sec 
lUnstrations.) 

LECTKRNUM.— S..i Luctekn. 
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LECTION— LEGATUS A LATERE. 



LECTION.— 1. In the Church of England a paragraph, coU 
Jection of eentetices, or short chapter from Holy Scripture, read 
during Divine service. 2. In other parts of thp Church an extract 
from some treatise of a Catholic father, or n record of the deeds 
aud labours of a canonized saint. 



LECTIONARIUS.— 1. A term used to signify a collection of 
readings from Holy Scripture, which some assert to have been 
first compiled and arranged by St. Jerome, 2. A volume con- 
taining tlie lections of the Breviarinm, written in a clear hand for 
the pmctical use of religious. 

LECTIONAEY.— A volume of readings from Holy Scripture 
from the writings of the father.*, or from the lives of the saints, 
used both in public and private services, 

LECTOR, OB READER.— One of the minor orders in the 
Chiirch of Rome. The lector is ordained by the delivery of a 
book, after the bii>hop ha-s addressed him as to the formal duties 
of his office. The actual words of ordination are as follows : — 
"Accipit^ pt ostote Verbi Dei relatores, habitnri, si fidelitcr, et 
ntiliter implevcritis officium vestrura, partem cum iis, qui Verbnm 
Dei bene administraverunt ah initio," This office has been 
restored in the English Chiirch of late years ; the person set 
apart for it being ordained by an authorized form, and receiving 
letters of orders duly signed and sealed. 

LECTORNE.— S'ee Lectebk. 

LEDGER, OB LIGGER.— Term.s anciently used, and not alto- 
gether lost, to describe a large Sat stone, such as is found placed 
over a tomb. 

LEDGMEXT. — A string-course or horizontal conrse of mould- 
ings, more especially that found at the basis of a chnrch or 
monastic building. 

LEGATE. — An ambassador oi- envoy from the Pope to a 
foreign prince or state ; a cardinal or bishop sent a« the Pope's 
commissioner or deputy to a sovereign prince. There are three 
kinds of legates : legates a latere, or counsellors to the Pope; 
legates Je latere, who are not cardinals ; and legates hi/ o^e. 

LEGATUS A LATERE.— A cardinal or prince of the Chmvh, 
possessing by delegation the same power of hearing causes and 
deciding disputes as the .Sovereign Pontiff. He freuuently surn- 
moued councils, proclaimed interdicts, and punished kings and 
rulers. 
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LEGEND (Latin, legenda), — 1. A book of lessons from Holy 
Scripture to be read in Divine service. 2. A chronicle or register 
of the lives of the saints, read as lections at Matins, and in the 
refectories of religious houses. Hence, by the perverse and 
wrong-headed, the word came to mean a fabulous, vain, unau- 
thentic story. 3. An inscription, either carved or painted. 

LEGENDARIUS. — The term to designate a volume contain- 
ing the lives of the saints. 

AEITOTPrEI20AI {AeiTovpyiUOai) .—To assist at offering 
the Christian Sacrifice. 

AElTOTPriA {AeiTovpyia), — 1. Any Ecclesiastical function. 
2. Specifically, the Holy Eucharist. 3. A Mass-book or Missal. 
4. The Liturgy. 

LENT. — The spring fast in the Christian Church. TertuUian 
and St. Augustine point out that Lent originated with our Lord^s 
apostles. The length of the fast varied in different countries, as 
did also the period of its commencement and close. Generally, 
however, it was so placed that it ended at Eastertide, at all events 
after the time of St. Gregory the Great. In the tenth century 
Ash- Wednesday was formally appointed, and its observance as 
the first day of Lent generally accepted and followed in the West. 
Anciently festivals were not observed during the Lenten fast, being 
either transferred to the following Saturday or Sunday. 

LENTEN COLOUR.— Black or violet. 

LENTEN DISPENSATION.— A dispensation with regard to 
the observance of Lent, by which ancient rules are in a measure 
relaxed. The following is the form of relaxation and the rule of 
fasting in the Anglo-Roman communion, as put forth by au- 
thority : — 1 . '^ Flesh-meat is allowed at a single meal of those who 
are bound to fast, and at the discretion of those who are not so 
bound, on all days except Wednesdays, Fridays, Ember- Saturdays, 
and the four days in Holy Week. On Sundays, even those who 
are bound to fast may eat flesh-meat at their discretion. 2. Eggs 
are allowed at the single meal of those who are bound to fast, 
and at the discretion of those who are not so bound, on all days 
except Ash- Wednesday, and the three last days of Holy Week. 
3. Cheese, under the same restrictions, is allowed on all days 
except Ash- Wednesday and Good Friday. 4. The use of drip- 
ping anfl lard is permitted at dinner and collation on all days 
except Gt)od Friday. On those days, Sundays included, whereon 
flesh-meat is allowed, fish is not permitted at the same meal.'' 




LEPA— LETTERS OF ORDERS. 



i Du Cange maintains. 



LEPA. — A mcdijeval measnre, which, ; 
contained the third part of two bushels. 

LEPER WINDOW. — A low side- window, sometimes unglazed, 
and commonly protected by a shutter of wood and bars of iron, 
usually found on the north side of the 
chancel, through which lepers, gathered in 
the churchyard, could hear and participate 
in Divine service. (See IHastratiou.) 

LESSER EXHORTATION (THE).— 
A modem Church -of -Engl and t«rm for an 
addroas to thoao of the faithful who are 
about to communicate, immediately pre- 
ceding the confession and absolution in 
the Communion service, beginning with the 
words, "Ye that do truly and earnestly," 
&c., and called the lesser exhortation, in 
contra-distinct ion .to that which precedes 
it in order, and commences, " Dearly ^^be- 
loved in the Lord." 

LBSSER LITANY.— The three peti- 
tions, " Lord hare mercy upon us ; Christ 
have mercy uptm us ; Lord have mercy 
upon US," which occur both in the ordinary 
E Litany of the Church of England, iu some 
Qt CHOIR, HosTH HiKCKSKv, of the day Hours of the Church, as also in 
certaLu of the occasional services. 

LESSONS (THE).— Those chapters and portions of chapters 
taken out of Holy Scripture which in the Church of England 
are ordered to be read both at Matins and Even-song. 

LETTER DIMISSORY.— A document taken out of the ricar- 
general's office, by which one bishop formally licenses another 
bishop to confer orders upon a person who does not reside in, or 
belong to, the officiating bishop n diocese. ^^" 

LETTERON.— 5<f Lectern. 

LETTERS COMMENDATORY.— See CommekdatoeyLi 

LETTERS OP ORDERS. — A document duly signed and 
sealed, by which a bishop makes it known to all whom it may 
concern, that at a certain time and place, under the protection of 
the Almighty, and in accordance with the canons, he formally, 
regularly, and solemnly ordained a eei'tain person either as priest, 
deacon, or reader, &c. 
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LETTERS OF SALUTATION.— This term was appUed by 
the Council of Orleans to letters given by any bishop to a pres- 
byter travelling, in order that he might receive a welcome by 
the bishops of those dioceses through which he passed in his 

journey. 

LIBERATIONS. — Free gifts, that is alms, or their equivalents, 
food and clothing. Parish liberations were anciently distributed 
in England after the parish Mass every Sunday, on the first 
Sunday in the month, or on the first Sunday of the quarter, as 
the case might be. 

LIBER FESTIVALIS.— A collection of sermons for saints' 
days, issued in the reign of Henry VIII., but little used at that 
period, and altogether neglected since. 

LIBER VIT-^. — A term, as Du Cange declares, signifying 
the written martyrology of any particular order of religious. 

LIBER VIVENTIUM.— A term, as Du Cange declares, to 
signify that book in which the ordinary allowances or daily com- 
mons of a religious community were regularly entered. 

LIBRARY (Italian, libraria). — A room or suite of rooms appro- 
priated to the keeping of books. Books are generally believed 
to hare been anciently preserved in large chests, as was the case 
with those which belonged to the University of Oxford prior to 
the formation of Duke Humphrey's Library. In the larger reli- 
gious houses there was a special room provided for books, which 
was fitted up with shelves ; the more ponderous having particular 
lecterns or sloping book -boards, to which they were chained. 
This custom was adopted in churches, as was that of attaching a 
hbrary to a church, examples of which are found at the present 
day. In the reign of King James I. libraries were commonly 
placed at the top of the houses of the nobility and gentry, e,g,, as 
is still the case at Hartwell House, near Aylesbury, and at Sur- 
renden, in Kent. 

LICENSE. — ^A document issued by a bishop, duly signed and 
sealed, granting permission to a cleric to minister or perform 
other ecclesiastical functions. 

LIGHTS. — 1. In Pointed architecture, the openings between 
the mullions of a window are so called. 2. Tapers placed in 
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priclceto or in candlesticks t-itlier for actual use or for symbolical 
poTpoeeB in the services of the sanctuary, near the altar, 

lectern, or episcopal throne. [See 

II lustration.) 

LIGHTS ON THE ALTAK.— The 
custom of using lig-hta on the altar at 
the time of Mass is very ancienf. St. 
Jerome refers to it. They were so osed, 
and are still lighted, to signify that 
Christ is the True Light of the World. 
Anciently, in the West, there were two, 
and seldom more, as old iQuminations 
testify. Lftter,thennmber was increased 
to sis ; and when a prelate celebrated, 
to seven. Prior to the Reformation, th^ 
appear to have been placed on tJie altar. 
Now, in England, fhey commonly 
stand on a ledge or shelf behind it, 

LIGHT SCOT.~A term to desig- 
nate a small quantity of wax, or its 
equivalent in money, given of old on 
Easter-eve towards lighting the parish 
church. 

LIGNAGIUM.— 1. In the Middle 
Ages, a term used to designate the right 
of cutting fuel in woods, frequently 
found in monastic accounts. 2. The 
term is sometimes applied to the 
tribute due for the exercise of the same 
right, 

LIMITOUR, OB LIMITER. — A 
begging or mendicant friar, who had 
a formal license to beg for his order within a particular limit, 
granted by the head of his religious house, and counter- 
signed by the bishop of the diocese, in whose jurisdiction he had 
assigned to him a certain limited district, 

LINCOLN USE (THE).— A term in vogue to designate cer- 
tain service-books anciently made use of in the cathedral church 
of Lincoln, and within the jurisdiction of the bishop of that see. 
The service-hooks were mainly those adopted and followed in 
offering the Christian Sacrifice; f.</., the Missal, the Gradual, 
the Evangelisterium. The Lincoln Use was a variation from 
that of the old church of Sarum, as arranged by St. Osmund. 
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At the Reformation this use, with all its variations, was entirely- 
abolished. 

LINEA. — An ancient term, found in the writings of certain of 
the Latin fathers, to designate the long white garment of the 
Christian clergy, adopted by them from the Jewish rite. It no 
doubt formed the original of the present alb and surplice. Linea 
alba was the mediaeval term adopted by some writers for the 
former of these vestments. — See Alb and Surplice. 

U?SANA.—8ee Relics. 

LIRIPIPIUM.— See Tippet. 

LITANY (Greek, Xiraveia), — A short form of supplication, 
with alternate petitions uttered by a cleric, and responses made 
by the faithful ; of great antiquity in the Catholic Church. 

LITANY OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT. — A litany 
in which our Lord is invoked under the various scriptural and 
patristic types of the Blessed Sacrament. 

LITANY OF THE DYING.— A litany in which, by invo- 
cations, intercessions, and responses, prayer is sent up to God on 
behalf of a dying person or persons, containing supplications to 
the saints in glory to intercede for him. 

LITANY OF THE HOLY ANGELS. — A litany in which 
the archangels and angels are invoked by the faithful, by the 
remembrance of previous acts of charity to the Church done by 
God's angelic ministers at His command. 

LITANY OF THE HOLY NAME OF JESUS. — A litany 
in which the various types and forms of the Holy Name of Jesus 
are introduced one by one in the petitions of the same, with appro- 
priate responses on the part of the faithful. 

LITANY OF THE INCARNATION. — A litany in which 
the details of the Incarnation are set forth as pleas for an out- 
ponring of God's mercy and grace. 

LITANY OF PENANCE.— A litany in which the work of 
repentance effected on previous occasions in the history of the 
Church is pleaded as a ground for asking for the grace of penance. 

LITANY OF REPARATION. — An Eucharistio litany, 
framed so as to express by various petitions and invocations a 
desire to offer reparation for any dishonour, intentional or other- 
wise, done to our Lord Jesus Christ in the Sacrament of the Altar. 

LITANY OF REPENTANCE.— /See Litany op Penance. 
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LITAKY OF THE SAINT8.— A form of aevotion addressed 
to the Blessed Triiuty, lo which are added petitions to the various 
saiutij of the Church to iutci-cede fnr the faithful. This devotion 
is peculiar to the Church of Kome, aud to Churches in outward 
and visible coniuiunion with the some. 

AiTH (Airif), — --A procession, with prayers and hymns. 

LITERS FORMAT^.— A technical term to eiguify those 
letters which are given Ly a bishop to a presbyter of his diocese 
to introduce and commend him to the bishop, clergy, and Uth- 
ful of another diocese. 

LITERATE. — Any ordained person who has prepared himself, 
or who has been pi-cpared, for the reception of holy orders without 
having had the advantage of being educated at a university. 

AITON (Afroi-).— A Greek term for an Altar-cloth. 

LITRE. — A monming tadge anciently place<l round private 
mortuary chapels for the space of a twelvemonth after the decease 
of the person thus remembered. It was usually a band of purple 
or dark paint, charged with armorial bearings, interchanged with 
inscriptions, such, for example, as "Jesu, mercy," "Mary, 
help," as well as with the name of the departed, for whom prayers 
were asked. Examples of these bands, placed round monu- 
mental tablets or inscriptions, since the Reformation- period, are 
often found. They occur in many old churches, where the 
random energy of the " restorer " has not been experienced. 
Since that time they have been usually black. 

LITTLE OFFICE.— A short service, consisting of psalms, 
canticles, versicles and responses, a hj-mn, collects, and occa- 
sionally of intercessory prayers. 

LITTLE OFFICE OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY. 
— A short service in honour of the mystery of the Incarnation, 
and of the part taken in that work by Marj', the Mother of God. 
It is peculiar to the Roman Catholic Church. 

LITTLE OFFICE OF THE HOLY NAME. — A short 
private service, in wliich the work and office of our Blessed 
Saviour as Redeemer of the World is speciaUy set forth. 

LITURGIC. — Pertaining or belonging to a liturgy. 

LITURGICAL.— Of or belonging to a liturgy. 

LITURGIOLOGY.— A term recently invented, and adopted 
in England to signify the study of liturgies. 
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LITURGY (Latin, liturgia), — 1. In a general but not very- 
precise sense, the established customary formulas for public 
worship. 2. A technical term to designate that form by which 
the Holy Eucharist is celebrated : a word frequently, but incor- 
rectly, applied to the whole Prayer-book of the Church of 
England. 

LITURGY OF ALEXANDRIA.— See Litueoy op St. Mark. 

LITURGY OF ST. AMBROSE.— A form for celebrating the 
Holy Eucharist used at Milan, following very ancient traditions 
there. This rite differs in several particulars from the Roman 
Mass, having several Oriental and some local peculiarities. The 
colours of the sacred vestments are the same as those of the 
Roman rite. {See Visconti, De Rit, Mis,, c. xxii.) 

LITURGY OF THE APOSTLES. — See Liturgy op thk 
Nbstoruns. 

LITURGY OF ST. BASIL.— The liturgy bearing this name 
is a modified form of that of St. James. It is used in the 
Eastern Church on all Sundays in Lent, except Palm-Sunday, 
on Maundy-Thursday, Easter-eve, the vigils of Christmas and 
Epiphany, and on January 1st, being the festival of St. Basil. 

LITURGY OF THE BULGARIANS.— /See Liturgy op St. 
Chrysostom. 

LITURGY OF THE CATHOLIC AND APOSTOLIC 
CHURCH. — A modern liturgy, drawn up about thirty years 
ago by the chiefs of a new community, calling themselves simply 
"the Catholic and Apostolic Church/^ It was compiled and 
arranged on a purely eclectic principle, parts being taken from 
the service of the Anglican Church, and others from the Oriental 
liturgies and the Roman Missal. It is a solemn and appropriate 
composition, but not wanting in certain novelties. 

LITURGY OF ST. CHRYSOSTOM.— This Liturgy is derived 
and abbreviated from that of St. Basil, as the latter was from that 
of St. James. It is almost universally in use throughout Russia, 
except on certain days when the Liturgy of St. Basil is said. 

LITURGY OF ST. CLEMENT.— A Liturgy usually assigned 
to the third century. Dr. Neale holds it to be that very liturgy 
provided by St. Paul for the Churches founded by him. The 
specific peculiarity of this Liturgy is the omission of the Lord's 
Prayer, which some canonists have somewhat rashly affirmed 
render it invalid. 
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LITUHGT OF THE EDTYCHIANS. — A form of the 
Litm^- of St. Basil, sometijnes called th© Liturgy- of St. Cyril. 
It appears to iiave been drawn up in the middle of the sixth 
century, tliouph when the expressions and terms containing im- 
plicit Eatychian statements were first inserted remains nncertaiit. 
Enlyches denied the distinction of two natures in our Blewed 
Lord, 

LITURGY OF THE GEORGIiNS. — See Litomt o? St. 
Chbtsobtom. 

LITURGY OF ST. GREGORY.— fc'ee Litcimt of St. Pko. 

LITURGY OF THE JACOBITES. — .S« LirmoT of thb 

EUTTCHIANS. 

LITURGY OP ST. LEO.-^Kee LrroBay of St. Pctxb. 

LITURGY OF ST. MARK. — This Litnrgy is commonly 
B-ssifjned to the Evangelist whose name it bears. It had, no 
donht, assumed its present form nt the end of the second cen- 
tury. Its liturgical peculiarity is the prefixing the great inter- 
cession for the living and departed to the words of institution, 
instead of affixing them to the invocation of the Holy Ghost. 

LITURGY OF THE NESTORIAXS.— A corrupt form of 
the ancient Liturgy of the Apostles. Some writers, however, 
affirm that this title was given to it after the rise of the Nestoriau 
heresy. 

LITURGY OF ST. PETER. — 1. Tliat service ns«l »n the 
Roman Catholic Church for the offering of the Christian Sacrifice. 
2. The Roman Mass. Mauy authors affirm it to be of apontolic 
antiquity ; some give it to 8t. Peter himself, though cbangrs and 
additions have been made from time to time in some of its 
details. Its Canon is nimost exactly identical with that of the 
Church of Sarnm. It differs oidy in nne or two immaterial 
words. 

LITURGY OF THE SCOTCH EPISCOPALIANS. — A 
Liturgy arranged in the early part of the eighteenth cent^irr, 
mainly founded nu the form for celebrating the Holy Communion 
in the Book of Common Prayer, but in some rts^pecls like that 
in King Edward YI.'s first Prayer-book. If contains an invo- 
oatioii of the Holy Spirit, placed after the words of consecration, 
"This is My Body"; "This is My Blood," &c. It differs in 
sereral particulars from that iu Archbishop Land's Ptnyer-book. 
No authorized copy of the Scotcli Liturgy exists. As many as 
fourteen different versions linve been printed, all varying. 
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LITURGY OF THE SYBIANS. — See Liturgy o? St. 
Jakes. 

LITURGY OF THE CHRISTIANS OF ST. THOMAS.— 
An impure version of the Litnrf^ of St. James, used by the 
Christians of St. Thomas, i.e. the Christians of Malabar. It is 
belieyed to have been altered in the tenth century in some 
important particulars, and again in the sixteenth centuiy by 
" Gregory, Catholicos of the East.'^ 

LIVER- STONE. — A brown species of barytes, anciently used 
to decorate shrines, &c. 

LIVERY. — The official garments of members of religious con^ 
fraternities and guilds. 

LOCELLUS. — ^A mediseval term for a portable shrine. 

LOCKER. — A small cupboard found on the north side of the 
sanctuaries of our ancient churches. They were formerly pro- 
tected with doors, but these in many cases have been removed. 
They are used to preserve the sacred vessels, the Reserved Sacra* 
ment, sacred relics, or the linen for the altar. — 8ee Aumbrye. 

LODGE. — A term given to the chamber of an abbot, prior, or 
head of a college. 

LOPT. — 1. A room in the roof of a building. 2. A small 
chamber. 3. A gallery raised within a larger apartment, as a 
singing-loft, a rood-loft, a music-loft. 

LOGGIA. — In Italian architecture, a covered space, gallery, 
or corridor. 

LOMBARDIC STYLE OF ARCHITECTURE.— L A term 
given by some recent English writers to the Romanesque or 
debased Roman style of architecture, as found in parts of North 
Italy. 2. Norman architecture as found in England and else- 
where. — See Romanesque. 

LORD'S DAY (THE).— A term of great antiquity, used to 
designate the first day of the week, on which our Blessed Saviour 
completed and sealed the work of the new creation. As the 
seventh day, that day of the week on which God rested after the 
work of the first creation, was observed of old, so now the first 
day is commemorated every week throughout the wliole of 
Christendom in honour of our Lord's Resurreotiont 
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LORD'S PRAYER (THE).— That prayer wticli our Blessed 
Saviour enjoined His disciples to use. It has been embodied in 
most of the sacramental and iither public services of the CTiarch 
Universal, and is commonly used b_v all Christiana throughout 
the world in their private devotions. 

LORD'S SUPPER (THE).— 1. The Paschal Supper of the 
Jews, partaken of by our Blessed Lord, to fulfil the law, on the 
night before He suffered. 2, A term most incorrectly applied 
to the Sacrament of the Holy Eucharist, which was in!>iitated 
after the Paschal Supper alreadj- referred to. 

LORD'S TABLE.— A term given to the altar, holy table, or 
construction of stone and wood upon which the Christiaii Sacrifice 
is offered, and from which the Holy Sacrament is dispensed by 
the priest and his deacon and subdeacon to the faiihful. An- 
ciently, in the Church of England, it was almost invariably called 
an altar. — See Altab. 

LORT MONDAY. — A t*rm sometimes used for Plough 
Monday. — See Ptoretf Mokdat. 

LORYMER.— 1. Theeave of a house. 2. The slanting brow 
or coping of a wall, serving to throw off the rain. This term is 
not unfreqnently found in churchwardens' accounts and similar 
documents. 

LOTIO MANUUM.— 1. A washing of the hands. 2. Tech- 
nically, that washing of the fingers or hands done by the priest- 
celebrant after the oblations have been offered in the Sacrament 
of the Eucharist, and immediately before the most .solemn part 
of the Liturg)-. 

LOTIO PEDUM.— 1. A washing of the feet. 2. Technically, 
that washing of the feet of twelve poor men by the Pope and by 
certain Christian kings, in remembrance of our Blessed Lord's 
act of washing the Apostles' feet on Maundy- Thursday. In Eng- 
land this custom, followed here as elsewhere on each recurring 
Ma nudy -Thursday, was observed until the time of William tbe 
Third, since whieli period, with many other pious and sym- 
bolical customs, it ha^ been discontinued. 

LOUD VOICE (WITH A).— A term found in the rubrics of 
the Book of Common Prayer of the Church of England to indi- 
cate in what manner certain prayers are to be said. This^ 
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stands in antithesis to " secreto," or to the mediaeval mode of 
saying certain collects, &c., silently, or in a low voice. 

LOUVRE. — A small turret of wood, &c., or small lantern, 
placed on the roofs of old halls, kitchens, and other rooms, to 
promote ventilation, and to carry off the smoke. When fires were 
made on open hearths without flues or chimneys, these louvres 
were indispensable. There is a good specimen, though of late 
date, on the roof of the library of Lambeth Palace. 

LODVRE WINDOW. — An unglazed window in a church or 
monastic building, so contrived and plaimed, by the arrange- 
ment of slanting boards, placed one above the other, as to admit 
air, but to exclude rain. Such are frequently found in belfries 
at the present day. 

LOW CELEBRATION.— A modern Anglican term, which 
has come into use since the Oxford movement of 1831, descrip- 
tive of the simple celebration of the Holy Communion, without 
deacon and subdeacon, as well as without music and incense. It 
is equivalent to the ordinary term " Low Mass " of the Roman 
CathoUc Church. 

LOW MASS. — See Low Celebration. 

LOW SIDE-WINDOW.— /See Lepek Window. 

LOW SUNDAY.— The first Sunday after Eerier, or the 
•Sunday within the octave of Easter ; so called because the cere- 
monies then observed are, in comparison to those carried out on 
lilaster-day, more akin to the ceremonies of Low Mass. A Sunday 
lower in dignity than Easter Sunday, the queen of festivals. 

AQBEIA {Awfitta). — Leprosy. 

AQBOS (Ai/3«>c). — ^A leper. 

AOBOTPO*EION (Aw/3oT/BO^aov). — A leper- or lazar-house. 

LUCARNE. — ^A dormer or garret window. This term is fre- 

Juently found in churchwardens^ accounts and similar ancient 
ocaments. 

LUCAYNE.— ^Ve Lucakne. 

ATXNA^IA (Avxva\l^la). — Seven collects said before the 
prefatory Psalm in the vespers of the Eastern Church. 

ATE IN (Av€cv).— To break a fast. 
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LUGENTES, oe MOURNERS.— An order of penitents in 
the primitive Churcli, whose religious privileges were exceed- 
ingly limited, and whose penances were of a strict and severe 
character. 

LUMACHEL. — A brown limestone containing fossil shells, 
commonly known as fire-marble. It is fi^quently used in the 
internal decoration of churches. 

LUMINARE. — A mediaeval term for the lamp or taper placed 
or hung before a shrino or altar of any church or chapel, for the 
perpetijuBJ maintenance of which lands and rent-charges were 
frequently given. 

LUNETTE (French, hutette).—!. A little moon. 2. A kind 
of case of crystal formed either in shape of a circle or like a half- 
moon, which is placed in the centre of the monstrance, in which 
the Blessed Sacrament, under the species of bread, is placed for 
the adoration of the faithful in the Roman Catholic Church. — See 
Monstrance. 

LUP. — The mediaeval term for a dark sapphire, frequently 
used in episcopal and abbatial rings of ofiice. 

LUSTR AL. — Used in purification. A term found in sixteenth- 
century writers with this meaning. 

LUSTRAL CLOTH.— A church napkin or towel. 

LUSTRICAL. — Pertaining to purification. 

LUTHERN. — A term to designate a kind of dormer window in 
debased Palladian architecture. 

LYCH-GATE.— A term signifying " the gate of the dead.^' 
The lych-gate frequently stands at the common entrance of our 
country churchyanis, and is usually protected by a broad out- 
spreading gable-roof, in order that those who accompany the 
bodies of the faithful to their last resting*place may meet before 
going to the church, and may be protected from the weather 
in so doing. < 

LYCHNOSCOPE. — A term used to designate a window- 
aperture constructed in the buttress of a chancel-arch, or in the 
angle formed by the walls of a chancel and aisle, to enable those 
worshipping in the aisle to witness the celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist, when it is taking place at the chief or choir altar. 
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LYCH-SHED.— i^ee Lych-gate. 

LYCH-SLAB. — A large stone, frequently erected under a 
lych-gate, on which to place the corpse for the temporary relief 
of the bearers, prior to its being borne into the churchyard. 

LYCH-STONE.— See Lych-slab. 

LYCH-WALL. — The wall of a churchyard or burying- 

ground. 

LYRA. — A hai-p, anciently used in Divine service, the use of 
which is being restored. — See Nablum. 
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lADON'NA. — Literally " My Ijidy." A 
name given to tlie Blessed Vir^n ilary, 
TFho wsK Mother of Jesus Christ, Tn»p 
(rod and True Man, our only Lord and 
Saviour. The term "Our Lady" in 
found in the PrayeT-boL>k of the Church 
of Kngland, and eminently well expresses 
the Blessed Virgin's dignitj- and pre- 



MAGI.— The Three Wise Men who 
came from llie Ka»t to worship our Lord at Bethlehem. Many 
writers affirm that they were Three Kings, and they are so repre- 
sented in several mediieval drawings. Their names are reported 
to have been Jasper, Melchior, and Balthazar. On the shrine of 
the Three Kings at Cologne, however, their names stand as 
Amerus, Apelliua, and Damascus. Itey are usually depicted as 
swarthy in colour, robed as monarchs, offering crowns, money, 
and spices. The offering of a crown is said to represent the 
royalty of Jesua, the goldeu money His power, and the spices are 
said to signify His burial. This tradition is not altog^tlter 
uniform, because St. Chrysostom refers to twelve kings having 
gone to Bethlehem, and tieorgius the Ritualist to four. 

MAGISTER OPERIS.— The master of the works of a church 
or a religious house. He w&s also termed sometimes " SupervUor 
Operin." 

MAGNIFICAT.— The Canticle of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
sung thi-onghout the whole Western Church at Vespers or Eveu- 
eong, corresponding with ' ' Benediclus " in the office of Matins. 

MAK.\FI2MOI (MaKap((r/ioO-— A Greek term for the Beati- 
tudes. 

MANCHET. — 1. A small dole of bread. 2. A term sometitneB 
ased to designate the wafer-bread used in the Christian SacriSee^ 

MANDATE.— 1. A command. 2. A P^ rescript. 

MANAP1TH£ (MavSp/rirc).— A Greek term for n monk. , 
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MANDYAS (Greek, juavSuac). — 1. The cloak or outer covering 
of an Eastern monk. 2. The ordinary mantle of an Oriental 
ecclesiastic. 3. A kind of cope. i. A hooded covering for a monk 
or hermit, girded in at the waist. 5. A kingly robe. 

MANICULARIA. — A terra found in English inventories 
of ecclesiastical vestments, descriptive of the ornamental apparels 
placed round the neck and wrists of the alb. 

MANIPLE (Latin, manipulum), — Originally, doubtless, the 
maniple was nothing more than a strip of the finest linen 
anciently attached to the left arm of the priest by a loop, with 
which to wipe the chalice previous to the first oblation, that is, at 
the offertory. In very early- ages, however, it began to be 
enriched with embroidery, like the stole, and finally became 
merely an ornament worn by the priest and his assistants, just 
above the left wrist, at the celebration of the Eucha- 
rist. It is now of the same width and colour as the 
stole and the vestment or chasuble, fringed at the 
ends, and generally about a yard and a quarter in 
length. Its use has been kept up in the English 
Chui'ch ever since the alterations in the sixteenth 
century, ordinarily in the shape of a napkin folded 
like a band, for use at the Eucharist ; but at St. ancient 
(leorge^s Chapel, Windsor, at Durham and West- maxiplb of 
minster, some of the ancient maniples can still be seen, thk twelfth 
and have been occasionally worn. In very many (^^^^^'^J\ 
churches of the English communion it has been re- 
stored, and it has now become a recognized portion of the sacred 
vestments. The example given in the accompanying woodcut 
^8 the representation of an ancient maniple of the twelfth cen- 
tnry, formerly preserved at the cathedral church of the diocese 
of St. Quintin, in France. {See Illustration.) 

MANNARY. — The name for a glove given to a pilgrim, after 
It had been duly blessed with hallowed water and prayers. 

MANOYAAION {Mavova\iov).—The Greek term for a hand 

candlestick. 

MANSE. — The Scotch term for a parsonage or minister's 
residence. 

MANSION ARIUS. — 1. A term used to designate the resident 
keeper of the fabric of a church. 2. The sacristan or verger in 
residence at or near a church. 3. The porter or doorkeeper of a 
reUgious house. 4. The keeper of a churchyard. 
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MANTELLETUM.— A large cape o£ silk reachmg from the 
ueck to below the -waist, witli open spaces for the arms on each 
side. It 13 commonly worn over the rochet, 
and is no doubt the foreign equivalent to the 
Enghsh chimero. Anciently it was of scariet 
satin in England. Foreign bishops com- 
monly wear a maiiirllelum of pnrple silk, 
lined with silk of the tnune colour, only 
lighter in »hade. Abroad, in some places, 
monsiguori, canons, vicars-general, apostv- 
lical protouotai'ies, and doctors in canon law 
wear the mantelletum ; in which case it i& 
QHUally of black, though riometime^ of scarlet 
or brown stilk. The mantelletum is by some 
1 aflirnitxl to be the same as the mozette. 
That figured in the accompanying woodcot 
KunKLLBTDv Or yioLKt is (roni a French example of the last century. 
■'« ('"sca). i^y^e niustj-atiou.) 

MANTLE.— Ste Mantellltcm. 

MANUAL {Latin, Munitale). — A small pi>rtBble Service-book, 
containing certain Sacramental and other ^crvicee, adminifltfircd 
or performed by a priest. 

MARONITES. — An ancient body of Chriedans who i>peak (he 
Arabic langnage, and reside on Mount Lebanon. They lake 
their appellation from one Marun, who lived in the sixth contui^-, 
and was charged with having adopted the Monothelito heresy, 
though this chai'ge they repudiate. For the Wt six centuries 
they have been in visible commnnion with the See of Rome. ' 
widiout ha%Hng repudiated or renounced their own national 
peculiarities or traditional ritcR. 

MARTYR {tireek, ;ioprvp). — A wituesMj more properly speak- 
ing, one who .suffers death for the sake of Jesns Christ and His 
cause. A sufferer by death for the truth of the Christian religion. 
One who witnesses by death for the truth that Chritit Jesus is the 
Eternal and ouly-begotten Son of God. 



MARTYRDOM.— The death of a martyr. 



MAKTYHED.— Put to death 
the Truth of God. 
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MAPTYPEIN {MapTvpuv).—A Greek term signifying "to 
snfler martyrdom/^ 

MAPTYPIKON {MapTvpiKov).—The Greek term for the hymn 
in praise and honour of a martyr. 

MARTTRIUM (Greek, fiapripiov).—!. A church dedicated 
in honom* of a marfyr. 2. That portion of a church or chapel in 
which the body of a martyr is buried and preserved. 3. The 
shrine of a martyr, i. The chapel of a mart}T, where the whole 
or part of his relics are preserved. 

MARTYRIZE.— To offer as a martyr. 

MAPTTPOrPA4>ION (MapTvpoypaiflov).—A Greek term for 
the acts of one or more martyrs. 

MARTTROLOGIST.— A wi-iter of martyrology. 

MARTYROLOGIUM.— The name for a book containing an 
authentic record of the acts and deeds of the martyrs. These 
were anciently compiled from the records or statements of eye- 
witnesses, or from the conmion traditions of that part of the 
Church in which the martyrs were privileged to suffer. 

MARTYROLOGY. — 1. A list or catalogue of martyrs, 
arranged either alphabetically or according to tho days of the 
year on which their triumph is commemorated by the Church. 
2. A history or account of martyrs, with their sorrows, suffer- 
ings, and deaths. 

IIARTYRS' INSCRIPTIONS.— Inscriptions on or over the 
tombs of the Christian martyrs, many of which are found in tho 
Boman catacombs. The example given in the woodcut on 
p. 163 represents the inscription on the tomb of St. Cornelius, 
a bishop and martyr, and is a fair type of those generally exist- 
ing. Emblems, monograms, and devices are frequently found 
on such tombs. {See Inscription.) 

MARY-BUD. — An old English name for tho marygold. 

MASORA. — A Jewish critical work on the text of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, composed by Rabbis in the eighth and ninth 
centuries. 

MASSARITTS. — 1. A chamberlain. 2. An officer of a 
prelate's household. 

MASS AT COCK-CROW.— Mass in aurora.-See Midnight 
Mass. 
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MASS-BOARD.— The allar-skb. 

MASS-BOOK.— A Missal. 

MASS-BOT. — An acolyte or serTer. 

MASS (CANDLE.).— The Mass said on the feast of (he Purifi- 
cation of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 

MASS (CANONICAL).— See High Mass. 

MASS (CHANTED).— *ee Missa Castata. ^H 

MASS-CHILD, — A child who serves the priest at Mass, L J 

MASS (CHILDREN'S, OE CHILDER-).— ThaiMasswhich is 
said ou the feast of the Holy Innocents. 

MASS-CLERK. — A clerk who serves the priest at Mass. 

MASS-COIN. — Money given in payment for the saying of 
Mass. 

MASS (CONVENTUAL).— 1. In the Latin communion this 
t«rm si^ifies a Mass for the general community of a reli^ous 
houi>e, at which all are expected lo attend and assist. 2. The 
term is also applied to a Mass at which special remembrance is 
made of the benefactors to a particular religious house, when the 
general chapter is assembled to join in offering the Holy Sacrifice. 

MASS (DRY). — A rite in which there is neither consecration 
nor communion. This, which obtains occasionally in the Chnrch 
of England, has not uureasouably been termed " a corrnpt follow- 
ing of the Apostles." 

MASS-FEE. — The charge for a Mass ; usually in England, 
amongst the Roman Catholics^ the sum of five shillings. 

MASS FOR THE DEAD.— 5ee Mass tor the Departed. 

MASS FOR THE DEPARTED.— 1. A funeral Mass, or 
Mass for the faithful in Christ who have departed this life in the 
fear of God, and now rest in the sleep of peace. 

MASS (GRAND).- 5ee High Mass. 

MASS (HIGH). — A peculiarly grand and ornate mode of 
celebrating the Holy Communion, with all the formal solemnities 
of music, ritual, ceremonies, and incense, by a priest -celebrant, 
assisted by a deacon and sitbdcacon, together with crucifer, 
acolytes, taper-bearers, thurifer, and incensc-boat bearer. At 
High Mass communion is seldom received by other than the 
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celebrant, for the obvious reasons — (1) That High Mass usually 
takes place late in the day ; and (2) that the laity are not com- 
monly fasting at such a period. 

MASS-HOUSE. — A vulgar title, given formerly to a Roman 
Catholic church or chapel. 

MASS {LA.J)Y).—See Mass op Mary. 

MASS (LAMB-, or LAMMAS).— The Mass said on the feast 
of St, Feiei' ad Vincula, August 1. 

MASS-LIGHTS.— The altar-tapers. 

MASS (LOW). — A simple mode of celebrating Holy Commu- 
nion in the Roman Catholic and other churches. Both Low and 
High Mass are the same in essence, differing only in the cere- 
monies. Low Mass is said by a priest with a single acolyte or 
attendant. There is neither music nor incense used. The great 
majority of masses are " Low.'' 

MASS (MATIN).— A term used in the old Church of England 
to designate the first Mass which was said, usually that offered at 
the " matin altar.'' 

MASS (MIDNIGHT).— That Mass which is said at midnight 
on Christmas-eve. At Christmas three Masses are said : the 
first, In node, in honour of the eternal generation of our Divine 
Lord; the second. In aurora, in honour of His birth in time, of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary, His mother; and the third, In die 
^ailniatis Domini, in remembrance of His birth in our hearts by 
grace. A midnight Mass is usually a High Mass, though it may 
be a Solemn Mass, or a Mtssa cantata. 

MASS (1^1GB.T),—See Midnight Mass. 

MASS OF CHRIST.— The Masses said on Christmas-day. 

MASS OF MARTIN, oe MARTINMAS. — The Mass said 
on November 11th, St. Martin's day. 

MASS OF MARY, or MARY MASS.— The daily offering to 
Almighty God of the Holy Eucharist in honour of Mary, the Mother 
of our Blessed Redeemer, — a custom which almost universally 
obtained in England during the ages of faith. The Statutes of 
St. Mary Magdalene College, Oxford, for example, decree as 
follows : — " Wo enact, ordam, and will that every day for ever, 
saving on Good Friday, certain Masses be devoutly celebrated 
in the chapel. The second Mass shall be that of St. Mary, after 
the practice of the Church of Sarum." [Vide also Sir Thomas 
More's Works, in loco.) 
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MASS OF PETEB.— -Ste Laxscas. 

MASS OF THE PRE SANCTIFIED.— In the Latin Chnrcli 
tlie Mass of Good Fridiiy, said with a Host consecrotod on the 
previous day. Anciently, such a celebration of the Christian 
Sacrifice was made during Lent, except on Saturdays, Suudayn, 
Lady- day, and Maandy-Tlmrt-day. 

MASS OF THE ROOD, or ROOD ILVSS.— The MaR.«<^ 
said on May 3rd and September 14th. 

MASS OF ST. MICHAEL.— That Mass said on Michaehna.-^- 
day, September 29lli. 

MASS-PENNY, — The siun given in a horse or purse, by the 
mourners or attendants at n fimer^, during the saying or ringing 
of Mass. 

MASS (PONTIFICAL HIGH).— High Mass sung bv a 
bishop. At this the bishop's vestments and mitre are placed on 
the aJtar. Eleven clerks or servers assist at the function, inde- 
pendent of the clergy ; and the rites and ceremonies are exceed- 
inglv grand and imposing^ They arc given at length in the 
Gereinoiiiale Episcoponim. 

MASS-PRIEST.— 1. A priest who says Mass. 2. A term of 
reproach, by which the vulgar detiigna ted Roman Catholic clergy- 
men in former days, ;j. A secular, in antithesis to a regtuar, 
priest. 

MASS (PRINCIPAL).— .S'« Hior Mass. 

MASS (PRrV^iTE).- An offering of the Christian SaerifiTO 
in private, with only one ac'ilyte or attendant, for some special 
private aim or intention on the part of the person or perjions 
who have arranged for its offering. 

MASS-ROBE.- The chasuble. 

MASS (SAEUM). — Mas,s celebrated accoi-ding to the rites of 
the ancient, honoured, and ronerated use of the ancient Chnrcli 
of Saliebory. 

MASS (SOLEMN). — A Mass which is in many respects like 
a High Mass in the natui-e and character of its ceremonial 
adjuncts; but in which some few of the ceremonies are either 
abbreviated or omitted. 

MASS (SOLITARY).— A Mass celebrated by a prieW alone, 
with only one server, and with no other worshipper, or propo.«ed 
com muui cant, present. 
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MASS (SOUL).— The Ma.^s said on All-Souls'-day, Novem- 
ber 2nd. 

MASS (SUNG).— >See Missa Cantata. 

MASS (THE) {Shxon, mc^sa, mcBsse ; French, mesae; Latin, 
mhsa). — A term bv which, in the Western Church, the offering 
of the Holy Sacrifice is designated. The origin of the word is 
j^till under discussion, though it is of considerable antiquity, 
having been used by writers of the first, second, and third cen- 
turies. Some have derived the name from mischa, an oblation 
of fine flour; others from missio ; others, again, from missa, 
because in the Latin rite the words " lie missa est ^^ occur towards 
the close of the service. The term has been united with many 
of our chief feasts; c-g-y Christmas, Michaelmas, Childermas, 
Martinraa>«, Lammas, Marymass, &c. In the Prayer-book of 
1549, the sub-title of the service for Holy Communion retained 
the words " commonly called the Mass.^^ One mass only should 
be giaid by a priest during the day, except on Christmas-day, 
when it is lawful in the Western Church to say three : — (1) in 
honour of the eternal generation of the only-begotten of the 
Father ; (2) in honour of the birth of Jesus Christ of His Mother 
Mary ; and (8) in remembrance of the spiritual birth of Christ in 
the hearts of the faithful. Mass is said at the altars of pai'ish 
churches and chapels licensed for Divine service ; and when said 
in private houses, there should be a portable altar taken by the 
priest for use on the occasion. Mass should be said from day- 
break, after matins, until noon, and should not be commenced 
after that hour. The Ma.ss may be divided into six parts : — (1) 
The general preparation made at the foot of the altar ; (2) a second 
more particular preparation which begins with the Introit and 
euds with the Creed; (3) the preparation and offering of the 
bread and wine for the Sacrifice, which includes the offertory up 
to the end of the preface ; (4) the canon of the Mass, or chief 
action of the Sacrifice, up to the end of the Lord's Prayer ; (5) 
the Communion or sacramental portion of the Mass ; (6) the public 
thanksgiving from the Communion unto the end. 

MASS (TO).— To celebrate Mass. 

MASS (VOTIVE). — A special Mass, over and above those 
ordinarily said in a cathedral or parish church, for some particular 
grace, blessing, object, or aim ; and provided by the desire and 
charity of some private individual or individuals, with the inten- 
tion of gaining tiie above-named favours. 

MASTER. — One who rules or governs. 
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MASTER {GRAND). — A term given to the chief of the 
ancient military aud knightly ordt-rs, still retained in thoee which, 
havincr lost their religions character, still exist an confratemitiea 

of honour and dignity. 

MASTER OF THK CEREMONIES.— A person thoronghly 
instructed in the ritual and ceremonial of the Church, formally 
appoiuted to arrange the plan and details of Divine service, care- 
fully following and obserritig both the written law and solemn 
tradition of the Church. 

MASTER OF THK CHORISTERS— An officer, usimlly in 
holy orders, who has char^ of the choristers attached to any 
cathedral, collegiate church, or royal chapel. 

MASTER OF THE CHURCH.— 1. A dean. 2. A rector. 
3. A canon residentiary. 4-. An ordinary. 

MASTER OF THE FACULTIES.— An officer attached to 
the Arches' Court and vica.r-general's office of the province of 
Canterbury, possessing delegated power to grant faculties, 
licenses, and dispensations in the archbishop's name. 

MASTER OF THE SACRED PALACE.— An officer of ihe 
Pope's household. 

MASTER OF THE SENTENCES.- A term used to desig- 
nate the great schoolman, Petrua Lombardus. 

MASTER OF THE SHRINE,— That officer appointed to 
take charge of the shrine of any saint, and to receive the offer- 
ings of the faithful, and pilgrims who visit it. — See FEBETBAKirs. 

MASTER OF THE SONG-SCHOOL.— &•? Master op tbk 
Crosisters. 

MASTER OF THE TABLE.— A monk having authority in 
the kitchen and refectory of a religious house. 

MASTER OF THE TEMPLE.— The chief religions officer 
of the Temple, or community of advocates in London ; ahrays a 
cleric in priest's orders, 

MASTER OF THE WORKS.— S^e Maoister Operis. 

MASTLIN. — An old English term tor a kind of inferior brass 
or latten. {Vide Shaw's Sfafordahirf, vol. ii. p. llitl.) 

MATINS. ^ — 1. One of the seven canonical hours, usually 
sung between midnight and daybreak. 2. The daily morning 
service of the Church of England, compiled from the ancient 
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Hoars at the Reformation, with sundry omissions, alterations, 
interpolations, and additions. 

MATITUNALE. — A book containing the service for Matins 
throughout the year. 

MATRICULA. — 1. A list of licensed or beneficed clergy. 
2. A list of the members of a collegiate institution. 3. A list of 
the members of a corporation. 4. A list of bedesmen. 

MATRICULARIUS.— The person having charge of the list 
of clerics, bedesmen, and others, set forth and recorded upon 
a Matricula, 

MATRICULATION.— The tw^t of enrolling the name of a 
person on the Ust of the names of members of a university, 
college, or hall. 

MATRICULATION-PAPER.— An extract from the Matncala 
of a university or college, testified as true by the Registrar. 

MATRIMONY (COMMUNION AT).— The offering of the 
Holy Sacrifice at a marriage ; after which the newly-married 
couple receive the Holy Communion. 

MATRIMONY (SACRAMENT OF).— This Sacrament or 
Mystery was instituted by our Blessed Saviour in order to bestow 
upon those who enter the married state a particular grace to 
enable them to discharge properly all the duties required of them. 
It enables them to live together in unity, peace, and love. It 
strengthens and purifies that natural affection, which, founded on 
virtue and sanctioned by religion, can alone constitute the happi- 
ness of a married life. It corrects the inconstancy of the human 
heart ; it softens down the asperities of temper, and enables each 
party to bear with each other^s defects, with the same indulgence 
as if they were their own. It causes them to entertain senti- 
ments of mutual respect, to preserve inviolable fidelity towards 
each other, and to vanquish every unlawful desire. Moreover, it 
gives them grace to discharge well that most important duty of 
training up their children in the faith, fear, and love of God. For 
these duties, annexed to the married state, cannot be fulfilled 
without great exertions ; nor will those exertions be successful 
without the blessing and grace of God. Marriage is defined as 
"the conjugal union of man and woman between legitimate 
persons, which is to last undividedly through life.^^ There must 
be an outward public expression of mutual consent on the part of 
each person coming together to be united, and — for Christians — 
the blessing and sanction of the Church. 
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MATRIMONT (SEASONS FOR HOLY).— Those periods 
of the ecclesiastical year in which marriage may be properly 
celebrated. Ancient tradition and the common castom of the 
Western Church, forbid their beiug solemnized from the First 
Sunday in Advent till after the Epiphany, and from Ash 
Wednesday until after Low Sonday. These ruleB are often foond 
embodied in the MS. Church books of the seventeenth century, 
and were scrupulously followed until quite recent times. 

MAUNDY-THTJRSDAY.— 1. The Thursday in Holy Week. 

2. Diss MandaiL The Day of the Commandment j i.e. the day 
when the new commandment was given by our Blessed Sarionr. 

3. That day on which the Sacrament of the Holy Eucharist was 
instituted. 

MAZER. — The mediaeval term for a large drinking-bowl or 
cup of maple, boxwood, or walnut-wood, used on feastB, both 
secular and ecclesiastical, ^fazers were commonly bound with 
silver bauds. Existing specimena of them can be seen amongst 
the plate of several colleges, both at Oxford and Cambridge, as 
also amongst that of the Ironmongers' Company in the City of 
London. Many exist likewise in private collections. A remark- 
able specimen in maple-wood, presented to King James I. at his 
coronation, is in the possession of Henry Bode, Esq., J. P., of 
Dintou, near Aylesbury. 

MELLIFLUOUS DOCTOR {THE}.— A term BometiinM used 
to designate St. Ambrose, 

ME.i.XO'tQTISTOS (MeXXo^wriffToc).— A Greet term for a 
catechumen. 

MEMORIAL COLLECT.~A collect used after the collect 
for the day, a» a memorial of some saint. 

.MEMOPION (M(;io/)ioy).— A Greek term (1) for a church built 
over a martyr's grave ; (2) the tomb of a martyr; (3) any tomb. 

MEN^ON (Greek, ^ijvaTov). — A book in the Eastern Church, 
which contains the daily offices for the space of a month. 

MENDICANT ORDERS. — (1) The Dominicans; (2) the 
Franciscans ; (3) the Carmelites ; and (4) the Augustiniana. 

MENOLOGION (Greek, ^nvo\6■ytov].—\. Tho Martyrology. 
2. A kalendar for a month, containing the names and comme- 
morations of the saints. 

MENOTPIOI (Mivofipioi}.— A Greek term for Franciscan 
friars. 
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MBNSA,— 1. The top of an altar. 2, Almost universally, 
likewise^ the altar itself. 

MBNSA DEI.— The altar in a Christian church, 
MENS A DEIPAILE.— The altar in a Lady-chapel. 

MENSA DOMINI.— The altar in a Christian church. 

MENS A MARTYBIS.— The altar set up in honour of a 
martyr. 

MENSA PROPOSITIONIS.— That table on which the sacred 
elements are prepared and arranged, prior to their being solemnly 
offered on the altar at the offertory in the Mass. It usually stands 
on the north side of the sanctuary. — See Crbdencb-tablb. 

MENSiB LECTOR.— 1. The reader at a refection or meal in 
a religious house. 2. The cleric who says grace at meals in a 
community of monks or friars. 3. A collegiate chaplain. 

MENTAL PRAYER. — Prayer not uttered by the lips, but 
that which passes through the mind. 

MBBENDA. — A term sometimes used to designate the chief 
meal at noon {meridies) in a religious house. 

MESATOPION {MitraTtipiov) .—A Greek term (1) for a ver- 
ger^s house ; (2) a sacristy. 

ME20NA0S (M€<roi;ooc). — ^A Greek term for the centre of a 
church. 

MESSIAH (Hebrew, signifpng '^Anointed''). — Christ Jesus 
the anointed One, Who is the Saviour of the world. 

MESSIAHSHIP.— The character, work, and oflSce of the 
Messiah. 

MESSIANIC. — That which relates or refers to the Messiah. 

MESSIANIC PSALMS (THE).— Those Psalms of David 
which distinctly refer to the OflSice, Work, and Person of Jesus 
Christ our Lord. 

MESTLING.— See Mastlin. 

METAAOSIS {MBTciSotTig) . — ^A Greek term for Scramental 
Communion. 

METAAAMBANEIN {MeraXafxpavHv). — A Greek term signify- 
ing " to receive the Holy Communion. 

p 2 
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. — A Greek term signifying " to do 

A Greek term for {1} repentance; 



METANOIA (SUTivma), 
(2) penance ; 0) a penitenti 

METAn0IH2I2 (Mtran-o/iiffic).— A Greek term for Eucharistic 
traiL«iuutation. 

METEOROMANCY (Greek, /jtWwpov and pavriM-— Divina- 
tion by meteors, or more especially by thunder and lightning. 

METHODIST.— 1, One who observes method. 2. Amodem 
sect of Christians, which was fonnded in England by the Rev. 
John Wesley, an Anglican priest; so called from the method or 
regnlarity of their lives, and the strictness of their principles and 
rules. 

METHODISTIC— Of or belonging to a Methodist. 

MET0T2IUS1S (Mirowfffw<r(c).— A Greek term for tran.'^ub- 
stantiation. 

METOXION (Mtr^xiov). — A Greek terra for a convent. 

METROPOLIS (Greek, ^nrpdn-oXic).— L A mother city. 2. 
The chief city or capital of a kingdom, state, or country. 

METROPOLITAN (adjective).— Belonging to a metropolis; 
(noun) that bishop who presides over the othi-r bishops of a 
province or group of dioc^^ses. His rights and privileges vary in 
different countries and parts of the Church. All archbLsbopfi are 
metropolitans, except archbishops in pariiliua injideliitm ; bnt all 
metropolitans are not nrchbistops. Many changes in archiepiseo- 
pal jurisdiction have been made in England. 

METRO POLITE.— A metropolitan. 

METROPOLITIC— I. Pertaining to a metrop. lis. 2. Of,or 
belonging to, a metropolitan, 

MHSOMHAOX (MnUft^-ov) ■—■'>■ Greek term for the pyx, 
used in the communion of the sick. 

MIDDLE AGES. — That period wbich intervened between 
the fall of the Roman Empire and the revival of Pi^^n and other 
literature in the fifteenth century. 

MID-LENT.— The middle of Lent. 

MID-LENT SUNDAY.— The fonrth Snndav in Lent. 
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MID-PENTBCOST SUNDAY.— The fourth Sunday after 

Easter. 

MIDSUMMER SAINT (THE). — St. Edward, king and 
martyr, whose death took place on March 18, 978, by the com- 
mand of his mother-in-law, Elfrida, but whose relics were 
removed from Wareham, where he was first interred, to Shaftes- 
bury, on June 20, A.D. 982. 

MILITANT (Latin, miUtans).—{l) Fighting; (2) combating; 
(3) serving as a soldier. The Church militant is the Christian 
Church on earth, which is engaged in a constant warfare against 
its enemies ; thus distinguished from the Church triumphant 
in Heaven, as well as from the Church patient or waiting in 
Paradise. 

MILK AND HONEY AFTER BAPTISM (THE GIFT 
OF). — An ancient practice in certain parts of the Church Uni- 
versal existed, by which the newly -baptized had given to them 
milk and honey, symbolizing an entrance through that sacrament 
into the '^ goodly land " of the Church " flowing with milk and 
honey." 

MILLENARIAN. — One who believes in our Lord's personal 
reign on earth for a thousand years. 

MILLENARIANISM.— The doctrine of millenarians. 

MILLENIST. — One who believes in a future millennium. 

MILLENNIUM (Latin, mille and annus) . — ^A thousand years. 
Millennium is a word used to denote the thousand years men- 
tioned in Revelation xx., during which period it is declared that 
Satan will be bound, and holiness become triumphant throughout 
the world. During this period some believe and maintain that 
our Blessed Lord will personally reign on earth with His saints. 

MILL-SIXPENCE. — An old English coin issued in the year 
1561, being one of the earliest coins which was milled. 

MINARET. — In Saracenic architecture, a slender, lofty, cir- 
cular turret attached to a mosque, having a balcony, from which 
the followers of Mahomet are called to prayer. 

MINIM. — One of a certain order of reformed Franciscan 
monks. 

MINISTER. — 1. A chief servant. 2. An agent. 3. One 
who serves at the Christian altar ; i.e. an acolyte, a mass-boy. 
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a deacon or subdeacon, an epistoler or a gospeller. 4. In a 
loose and general sense, a cleric, a priest, a parson, a clergyman. 

MINISTER OP THE ALTAR.— Tho server at Mass. 

MINISTER OP THE THURIBLE.— ^Seo Thceifkb. 

MINISTER (TO).— To attend, serve, or Wait npon tte priest 
celebrant in the sacrament i>£ the altar. 

MINISTERIAL. — Pertaining to ministers who serve in Chris- 
tian chnrchea. 

MINISTERIUM.— A term somotimes need to designate the 
epistle comer of a Christian altar, because there the server or 
minister assists the priest -celeb rant in making preparation for 
offering the Eucharistic Sacrifice. 

MINISTRAL. — Pertaining to a server or mass-boy. 

MINISTRY.— 1. Eccleeiaetical profeauon. 2. The office and 
datiea of a cleric. 3. A^ncy or service of a pastor or cler- 
gyman. 

MINOR CANON.— A cleric in holy orders, attached to a 
cathedral or collegiate church, iu order to assist the canons in 
einging Divine service. He is sometimes called " a petty canon." 
Anciently, minor canons at some cathedrals were expected to 
fiing the Lady Mass, and sometimea the Parish Mass. Several 
minor canonries were suppressed under King Charles I., and 
others again, more recently, by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
of England and Wales. 

MINOR ORDERS.— These, in the Roman CathbUc Chnrch, 
are, ( I ) snbdeacon ; (2) acolyte ; (3) exorcist ; ( I) lector or reader ; 
and (5) doorkeeper. The minor orders in the East«m Chnrches are 
somewhat different, practically resolving themselves into three: 
(1) subdeacon, (2) singer, and (8) reader. Anciently, there were 
several other chnrch officers who received minor orders, bnt their 
offices have either been abolished or have lapsed. 

MINORITE.— 1. A Franciscan. 2. A friar Minor. 

JONSTER (Saxon, miuetre or myn»ter).— \. A chnrch of 
canons regular. 2, A cathedral church, y. A chnrch to which 
a monastery has once been attached. 4. In some cases, as at 
Southwell and Beverley, in England, a uhurch of canons secular. 

MINSTER HAM, — A house or place of sanctuary; the pnc 
tice of nsing which has lon^ been abolished. 
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MINSTEIUHOUSB.— fifce Paiack. 

MIRACLE (Latin, miraculum), — 1. A supernatural event. 2. 
An effect contrary to the established constitution* and course 
of things. 3. A deviation from, or suspension of, the known laws 
of nature. 

MERACLE-PLAY. — A dramatic representation of certain 
Christian acts, miracles, or traditions. 

MISBELIEF. — 1. Wrong or erroneous belief. 2. False 
religion. 

MISBORN.— Bom to evil. 

MISCHNA. — 1. The text of the Jewish Talmud. 2. The 
ancient code of the Jewish civil and common law, or an expla- 
natory comment on the law of Moses. — See Talmud. 

MISERERE (Latin, " Have mercy **).— The first word of the 
Latin version of the fourth of the Penitential Psalms — Psalm li. 

MISBRERE-DAY.— Ash-Wednesday. 

MISERERE-STALLS.— A projecting bracket of wood fixed 
on the underneath portion of the seats of certain stalls in churches 
by hinges, so that the seat may be turned up and down at plea^ 
sure. When turned up, the religious occupying the stall finds in 
it sufficient projecting support to enable him to lean against it. 
They are commonly adorned with carved work, — animius, birds, 
leaves, fruit, and flowers, the sacred monog:ttm, &c. A good 
example of the thirteenth century remains in Henry YII.'s chapel 
at Weetminster Abbey. 

MISERERE- WEEK.— The first week in Lent. 

MISERICHORD.— 1. A term used to designate the folding- 
seat of the stall in the choir of a cathedral, collegiate, or parish 
church. 2. A merciful remission of penitential discipline* 3. 
The name of a chamber in religious houses, in which those mem- 
bers who were sick were permitted to relax the ordinary rule. 
4. This term was sometimes applied to the country hospital of a 
town or city monastery. 

MISERICORD.— 5ee Miserichord. 

MISSA. —The Latin term for the service at oflTering the 
Chnstian Sacrifice. — See Mass. 

MISSA CANTATA. — 1. A sung Mass. 2. A Mass which 
is chanted throughout. 3. A technical name for a Mass which 
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is song, at which the priest- celebrant is assisted, not by a deacon 
and enbdeacoii, but only by two acolytes or servers. 

MISSA CATECHUMENORUM.— The introductory part of 
the service at offering the Christian Sacrifice ; that is, the part 
which immediately precedea the Offertorium, at which introdac- 
tory part those who were being prepared for holy baptism in the 
early Church were alone permitted to be present. 

MISSA FIDELItJM.— 1. The Mass for the faithful; i.e. the 
chief or Parish Mass, celebrated in its integrity and entirety, with- 
ont abbreviation or addition. 2. The ordinary Parish Mass, said 
for the general body of the faithful, in contradistinction to a 
Votive Mass, or a Mass for the faithful departed. 

MISSA NAUTICA. — A term given to a service sometimes 
used by priests on board ship, when there would be danger, by 
reason of storm or other difficulty, in duly and regularly offer- 
ing the Christian Sacrifice. 

MISSA SICCA. — 1. A service for Holy Communion, con- 
taining no consecration. 2. A Drj' Mase. 3. A term some- 
times given to the first part of the Anglican Commnmon ser- 
vice when said alone, and concluded wit£ the Bleesingj without 

any consecration. 

MISSA SOLEMNIS.— High Masa. 

MISS.iE CANON.— The Canon of the Mass. 

MISS.iE ORDINABIUM.— The Ordinary of the Mass ; those 
portions of the service for offering the Christian Sacrifice which 
change with the seasons; i.e. the whole of the introductory 
part piut of the Mass up to the end of the Sanctus. 

MISS.^ ORDO.— 5ee Mi38.k OKDL\A»irM. 

MISSAL. — 1. A Mass-book. 2. A volume containing tho 
Ordinarj- and Canon of the Mass. The Roman Missal is mid to 
have been iirsi arranged by Pope Zachary, and afterwards 
revised and completed by St. Gregory the Great, Pope Celes- 
tine, aud Pope St. Leo. It was then called a Sacramentary. 
The Sarum Missal was arranged by St. Osmund. This »ra» 
commonly used throughout the southern dioceses of England 
prior to the Reformation ; and on this the service for Holy Com- 
munion in our Prayer-book is founded. Tho introduction of 
Introit, Gradual, and OffcrtoTy to the Missnl took place about 
the seventh century. Prior to this, the rites for tho Christian 
Sacrifice were, comparatively speaking, simple. Additions and 
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changes were made in diflTerent parts of the Church ; though the 
common or unvarying rule remained substantially the same, 
having been handed down from the earliest ages as of apostolic 
authority. Various bishops and particular councils arranged 
special Sacramentaries^ which in modern times, in the Latin 
Church, have been set aside, with the exception of the Milanese 
rite, for the Missale Romanum, as formally approved by the 
Council of Trent, and further solemnly sanctioned by Pope 
Pius v.. Pope Clement VIII., and Pope Urban VIII. — Seo 
Mass. 

MISSALE ROMANUM.— See Missal. 

MISSION. — 1. A sending or being sent. 2. A being delegated 
by authority. 

MISSIONARY. — One sent to propagate religion. 

MISSIONARY APOSTOLIC— A priest of the Roman obe- 
dience sent into a country where that Church is not formally or 
regularly organized, to do missionary work. He receives a direct 
commission from the Pope ; and, though not possessing the cha- 
racter of the episcopate, has and exercises several powers which 
commonly and ordinarily pertain to, and are used by, a bishop. 

MISSIONER. — ^An old English term for a missionary. 

MlTRA.—8ee Mitre. 

MITRAL. — Of or pertaining to a mitre. 

MITRALE.— 1. That which pertains to a bishop. 2. A kind 
of Ceremoniale Episcoporum, drawn up by Sicardus of Cremona. 
3. According to Greorgius, that part of a Sacramentale peculiar to 
the office, work, and functions of a bishop. 

MITRE. — ^An hierarchical head-covering, used, in one shape 
or another, from the earliest ages of Christianity, borrowed 
originally from the Jews. St. John the Evangelist was accus- 
tomed to wear a plate of gold on his forehead (See Eusebius, 
Kist, Eec, lib. v. cap. 24), as no doubt were the other Apostles. 
Epiphanius, on the authority of St. Clement of Alexandria 
(Epiph. Hcer,, xxix. 2), states that St. James, the first bishop of 
Jerusalem, wore a similar golden fillet or band. Pellerinus dis- 
tinctly states that the mitre was borrowed by Christians from the 
head-dress of the high priest of the Jews. Oriental kings and 
Pagan pontiffs wore a similar ornament. An illustration of such 
a head ornament, from an early Byzantine MS. in the Vatican 
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Library, ib given in the accompanying woodcut. {See. Illnstration, 
Fig, 1.) The mitre hadbelowaflatborder, which suiroimded it and 
corered a part of the forehead, whence it was elevated in tho form 




of a cono, and terminated in b point. Aft«r the time of Con&tantine 
the mitro became generally iidopted in the ChrietiflU Chorch, and 
was not unlike tho Oriental crown of the Greek emperors. This 
shape it Btill retaiue in the Eaatem 
Church. (ScfillluBtration, J'lj.a.) 
About the tcnthcentiiryftUbisliopB 
had fkdopt«d it. For some period 
the crown was divided at the top, 
and made to look like a crreccnt. 
The carlieEt mitrce, ehsped like 
the cloven tongues of Pentecost, 
were very low. An example of 
Buch a oDe is provided nnder 
the term " Pectorale," Later on, 
they were made more elevated. 
Its shape at that period may be 
Bocn from Anglo-Saxon maiiu- 
Bcripts, more especially the Bene- 
dictional of St. Kthelwold. An 
Anglo-Saxon example is given 
on p. 119, under the term " Ele- 
vation of tho Host." A some- 
what later specimen, from a MS. 
" Life of St. Edward the Con- 
fessor," written in Anglo-Nor- 
man verse, cirfa A.D. 12t0j in the Public Librarj- at Cambridge, 
is given here, (See llluatralion, Fig. 4-.) From the eleventh 
century the use of the mitre spread, and thiu was granted by 
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Popes Alexander TT. ftnd Urban II. to various abbots. Later on, 
it was ffiVcn Bomotiuios to priora and canons, Thn Engliati 
nediEGVRj mitre can be Been fi-om representationa on ancient 
brwsefl. A jewelled or precious mitre from the 
bpMB of Thomas Cranley, Arolibishop of Dublin, 
A.D, 1417, ia reprenented in tho nccumpanytng 
ifoodcut. (See Illustration, Fi^. 5.) The mitre ut 
St. Thnmas of Canterbury, pretM-Tved ut Scnn, is i 
nf this nhape likewise, and doRerves attention 
from the simplicity and good character of its oma- ■ 
mental decorations. 'ITiere is a fine fipocimou of a 
fourteenth -century mitro preserved at Beauvais. 
Wilham of Wykoham's mitro — figured in the ac- 
companying i Hunt ration (ftec Illustration, Fig. 6), is ■ 
«ti!l preser^-i'd at Now College, Oxford, together 
with oIb choice and elaborate pastoral staff. On tho 
Continent, and with Roman Catholics, in recent 
timen, tho mitro haa boon enlarged and elevate to a very prepos- 
torous size and height, and its ancient elegant shape alinoBt 
ontirply lost; but the old shape is being nearly everywhere restored. 
Attodied to the hinder portion of tho mitre are two bands or filletsj 





■ttlled rittep, slightly widened at tho ends, and fringed, whichhang 
I Vnr the shoulders, and can be seen re])resented in illuminations 
Llttd brasies. The vittto of the mitre may bo seen on the brasses of 
lArehbishop Greenfold, A.D. 1316, at York Cathedral; of Bishop 
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Bowthe, A.D. 1478, at East Horsleyj'and on that of Archbisliop 
Harsnett, A.D. 1631, at Cbi^well, in EsBex. There are tliree 
kinds of mitres — the Plain Mitre (Simplex), made of white linen, 
the only ornamentation being gold or crimson lining or fringe to 
the vittte or hanging lappets. This mitre ia used for prooesaioiis. 
The Gold Embroidered Mitre (J «n/iii;*a(a) has no gems nor plates 
of gold or silver upon it, but owns for its ornament a few small 
peai-ls, and ia made of white silk wrought with gold, or of aimpk 
cloth-of-gold. The Precious Mitre {Pretiosa) ia decorated with 
gems and precious Btones, and often adorned with sheets of gold 
and fiilver. It was anciently worn on high and solemn festivals. 
Of the latter class, one, figured in vol. ii. of Shaw's DretBea and 
Dccoi-atioiiH, known as " the Jjimerick mitre," is a most elaborate 
and beautiful example; othora exist, and it seems in some cases 
were worn by English bishops, even more than a century after 
the Reformation. It was so in the American Church at all 
events, for Bishop Seabury's mitre is still preserved in the 
Library of Trinity College, New York. Moreover, Bishop Hacket, 
of Lichfield, is represented, on a tomb in his cathedral, vested 
in mitre, rochet, and chimere, with a pastoral etaff. Ho also, 
amongst several others, the effigies of Bishop Creyghton, in 
Wells Cathedral, anbsequeiit to the Restoration, has mitre and 
pastoral staff; while Archbishop Sharpe, who died A. B. 1713, 
appears represnted in a similar dress. Onr bishops are said to have 
worn their mitres so lately as the coronation of George III., and 
their use has been restored, both by several Colonial bishops as 
well as in the American Church, during the recent Cathoho 
revival. 

MITRED ABBOTS.— Certain abbots who wore the mitre by 
favour and dispensation, and to whom were given the power and 
privilege of sitting bb spiritual lords in Parliament. In the reign 
of Edward III., twenty-five abbots enjoyed this privilege. At 
other periods of our history more than twice that number were 
summoned. The prior of St. Mary's Abbey, at Leicester, sat in 
Parliament, as did Hkewise the abbots of secondary abbeys ; such 
as those of Thame, Burton, and Middleton. But the rule of 
summons was not uniform, either to abbots or priors. 

MITRED PRIORS.— Priors who wore the mitre by favour 
and dispensation, and were occasionally summoned a& spiritual 
lords to sit in Parliament. 

MIXED CHALICE (THE}.— The t-halicc duly prepared for 
the Eucharistic sacrifice, containing pure wine made from tho 
juice of the grape, to which a " little pure and clean water " httti 
been added. The mixing of wine and water is as old as Chris- 




tiaaify. Our Lord instituted the Htily Euchai-ist with the mixed 
cup, as the most learned Eitua!i»ta allow. And this has been the 
general practice of the Church Universal Binco that period. The 
use of wine and water in symbolical, representing the Blood and 
Water which flowed from the pierced side of our Blessed Lord OE 
the Cross, It likewise sets forth the two natures of our Saviour) 
tho Kvine being ifpresented by the wine, the human by the 
water. Other writers have found a symbolism with regard to 
the two chief Kocrament^, Baptism and the Holy Eucharist, ia 
the mixed chalice. 

MODUS DECIMANDL— A t*rm for the land given for ever 
for religious purposes in Hen of annual tithes. 

MOLINISM. — A term for the theological systom of Molina, 
respecting freewill, grace, and predestination, — a system which, 
in many particulars, corresponds with that of the Arminians. 

MOLINIST.— A follower of Molina.— ,See Molinism. 

MONACHAL. — Pertaining or belonging to monks, or to the 
religious life. 

MONACHISM.— The state of monks. 

MONASTERY (French, moitastiire ; Spanish, monasturto ; 
Latin, motiagterium ; Greek, fiuvo^, alone). — A house of religious 
retirement or seclusion. The first Christian monks imitated 
St, John the Baptist, devoting themselves entirely to God by 
solitude, prayer, fasting, self-denial, and mortification. After- 
wards changes took place, contemporaneously with certain de- 
Telopments, and monks were divided into three classes — (1) 
L C<EnobiteB, those who lived in common in a certain manasterj', 
k under the guidance and jurisdiction of a single ruler, afterwards 
I called " Regulars " ; [2] Anchorites or Eremites {Anachorii-r et 
Eremita), those monks who lived on bread and water, or on roots 
wid fruits in the desert ; and (3) Sarabaitae, or monks living under 
a relaxed rule, and wandering in different countries — the germ 
of the mendicant friar. The first community of monks was 
founded in Italy, A.D. !120; the first in France, near Poitiers, 
by St. Martin of Tours, A.D. 359; and the first in England 
by St. Augustine, founded on the Konian model, in oi)6. The 
earhest written rules of monastic life were from St. Basil, Bishop 
Lof CfBsarea, who was followed in changes, amendments, and 
■Tefonns, by Cassianus, St, Martin (aliH?ady referred to), and by 
TSt, Isidore of Seville. St. Benedict's rule eventually became 
Ltbe most popular. Monasteries, as we aeo, thus rose in the fourth 
I century, and flourished in the centuries immcidiately sucx:r«Mling. 
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In mediflSTnl times they were the sanctuaries of leftrning and the 
home of the greatest scholars, blessing the people and land* 
wherever they arose. In them princes were educated, who, in 
turn, gave benefactioDB, and bestowed privileges upon certain 
monasteries where religion flourished and learning was deep. 
Monasteries evcntnnlly became exempt from ordinary episcopal 
iurJBdiction, the chief of the oi-der, or, in later times, the Pope, 
being regfu^ed as supreme. This fact possibly led to the 
eventual downfall of monasteries in England; for the English 
were always jealons of foreign interference, and many gross and 
palpable abuses in patronage and other details grew np and 
increased. The decay of discipline and the accumulation of 
wealth were two of such. Pope Clement VII., at Cardinal Wolsey'a 
suggestion, on April 23, 1524, approved of auppreseion, and 
issued a Bull authorising it. Afterwards, the stono thus set 
rolhng conld not be stopped. The chief building in a monastCTy 
was the church or chapel, where Mass was said constautly every 
morning, and where the Divine services of the Church were 
Bolemnized with regularity, devotion, and dignity. The chief 
rooms in a monastery were the refectory, the sleeping-chambers, 
the kitchen, the gnest-hall, the chapter-honee, and the parlour. 
There were cloistered passages connecting one part of the build- 
ing with another. The plans of a monastery differed in arrange- 
ment, though all were substantially similar. In addition to ibe 
above rooms there was a library, a scriptorium, a miserichord, ui 
exchequer -chamber, an almonry, a kitchen, a bake-house, and a 
grauary, together with spicial apartments, separate from the test, 
for the abbot, with a chupel, sleeping-apartment, oratory, butteiy, 
pantry, auditory-chamber grouped together, (For an account of 
the extent to which the robbery of religious houses went under 
Henry VIII. See Abbbt.) Since that reign monks and religions 
have been altogether banished from England. The principle of 
religious toleration, however, having become recognisea, the 
Boman Catholic Church is restoring to some extent what was 
BO entirely destroyed then. In Great Britain alone there were 
(A.D. 1870) sixtj'-soven communities of men and two hundred 
and twenty convents, in addition to twenty-one colleges, for the 
instruction and education of the young. In the National Church 
of England likewise, the religious life has been restored, mainly, 
as yet, however, amongst women, there being nearly sixty hooscs 
of nuns existing in various parts of the country. The religions 
life for men has likewise now had a good and successful be- 
ginning. 

MONASTIC. — 1. Pertaining to monasteries. 2. Belonging 
to monks and nuns. 3. A mor^. 
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MONASTIC ALLY, — 1, Beolused. 2. In a retired manner, 

MONASTIOISM.— Monaatio life. 

MONASTIOON. — A book on, op description of, monasteries, 

MONH (Mov^).— A convent. 

MONEY-STONE.— The slab of a tomb on which donations 
for ohuroh purposes were given, or payments in alms made. In 
Thame Church, Oxon, this is also called ^' the Poor Stone.'* 

MONTON. — A term used in Bishop Montague's Articles of 
Tiiitaiionj signifying a mullion. — See MuLLiON. 

MONISH (TO).— 1. To admonish. 2. To warn. 

MONITION (Latin, monitio). — 1. Warning. 2. Instructions 
or directions given by way of caution. 3. A form in an Eocle- 
siaetical court, giving to a person bringing a charge or complaint, 
a written order or monition requiring the person against whom the 
complaint has been lodged, to obey a decision of that or of some 
other superior court. 4. A formal letter or document issued from 
an archiepiscopal or episcopal court, ordering any person under 
the bishop's jurisdiction to do, or leave undone, some act or 
course of proceeding in which the bishop has an interest. 

MONK (Greek, /Kiva^oc)* — A man who formally retires from 
the ordinary temporal concerns of the world, and devotes himself 
by vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience to the special service 
of God and of religion. Monachism arose very early in the 
Christian Church {See Monastery), since which period various 
orders of monks have existed and flourished. 1. The monks of 
St, Anthony, who wore a habit of black and russet, were called 
after their founder, whose rule was sanctioned by Pope St. 
Marcellus, who was ordained to the Pontificate May 12, A.D. 
308, and died two years afterwards. The monks of St. Basil, 
founded A.D. 858, under the patronage of Pope Liberius, A.D. 
352-865, wore a black habit. Their rule was severe, but much 
followed in many parts of Europe. The Benedictines were 
founded nearly two hundred years later, by the saint whose name 
they bear. Like the monks of St, Basil, their habit was black. 
Felix rV., who reigned from A.D. 526 to 530, was Pope when 
St. Benedict's rule was drawn up. Between this period and the 
institution of the order of Carthusians in the eleventh century, 
monks of the order of Camaldoli, A.D. 1009, of the order of 
Vallis Umbrosa, A.D. 1070, and of the order of Grandmont, A.D. 
1076, were respectively made. The Carthusians were originated 
by St. Bruno, under Pope St. Gregory VII., who reigned from 
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A.D. 1073 to 1085. Their babit was white. The Cistercians 
arose fonrteen years later, founded by St. Robert. Their habit, 
toOj was white. Some of the most distin^ished religions houses 
of the Middle Ages belonged to this renowned order. The 
Celestines originated in 1275, under Gregory X., and were 
founded by Piefro di Morone of Apulia, afterwards Pope St. 
Celestine V,, sumamed " the Solitary." The rules of this order, 
with slight variations, were those of St. Benedict, Other orders 
were founded; e.g. the monks of St. Pachomius about 324-, the 
monks of the order of Valhs Umbrosa in the latter part of the 
eleventh century, as well aji those of Fontrevaud, of the Mount of 
Olives, and the Silvestrins. In later years religious orders and 
congregations have been commonly set up in the Western 
Church, in some respects distinct from monks, though the ancient 
monkish communities still have efficient representatives. 



MONKISH.— 1. 

3. Monastic. 



Like A monk. 



Pertaining to monks. 



MONOCHORD (Greek, ;idi-oc and vopSij).— A musical iustra- 
ment of a single string, sometimes used of old in Divine service. 

MONODY (Greek, fiovtuSla). — A kind of poem of a mournful 
cliaracter, in which a single mourner is supposed to bewail 
himself. 

MONOGAMIST. — One who disallows second marriages. 

MONOGAMY.— 1 . The marriage of only one wife. 2. The 
state of such as are restrained to a single wife. 3. The Christian 
teaching regarding marriage. 

MONOGRAM (Greek, ^udvoc and ypafifui). — A cipher or cha- 
racter composed of one, two, or more letters interwoven, either 
with or without the mark of contraction, and forming the abbre- 
viation of a name. 

MONOGRAM (SACRED).— The monogram of the Name of 
Christ (Christus, XpiffToc)j formed of the two first letters of that 
Name in Greek, is the sign which appeared in the heavens to the 
Emperor Constantine, and was afterwards adopted for his symbol 
and standard. {See LabakIju.) From that period it became a lead- 
ing Christian emblem. It appears on the tomb of Pope St. Caius, 
who suffered martyTdoni in the reign of Diocletian. Another 
monogram is the contracted abbreviation IHS, of the Greek 
IH50YS. This is found constantly, in every vaiiety of form, 
shape and design, during the Middle Ages. The earliest example 
occurs on a gold coin of Basilcus I., who lived A.D. 8(57, the 
inscription of which stands thus:— + IHCCHRS-REX-REG. 
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BEQNANTIVM. At tho present day tliu mouogmm la con- 
stantly used. Two examplcH are provided in the {urcompanying 
woodcuts, from the Lotlard'H Tower in Lnmbeth Palace, of the 
Swred Name, and a third in embroidery, from the mitre of 
William of Wykeham, preservitl at New College, Oxford, is 
jfifpn under the term "MitrL'." There is, however, scarcely a 
Clinsiiaii college or church in which this form of monogram 
may not ho found. A third, the 
tiguro of ft fiwh, IX©YS, a word 
composed of the initial lettorn of the 
Sacred Name and title of our Blestied 
Lord, 'Iijffouc X/n«roc 0eou Tioc 
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2wTiip, Jesve Christ the Son of God, our Saviour, in very ancient. 
As early as the time of St, Clement (A.D. 101) the C'liristians of 
Alexandria had adopted both this symbol and monogram. St. 
Optalus contra Parmen., lib. 3, cap, ii,, gives an explanation of 
the same. Other monograms and badges were adopted in later 
times. In the caae of the Jesuits, the I H C in a circle, bot- 
ronnded with rays of glory, with the Three Nails of the Passion 
converging towards tho central letter, has been long adopted as 
the pecalic^ and distinctive badge of that renowned order. {See 
lUnstrations.) 
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MONOGRAMMrC. — Pertaining or belonging to r monogram. 

MONOPHYSITE (Giwk, jidvoc and #w«c).— Oaeof a sect 
of heretics in the enrly fhwrch, who maintained that the divine 
and humim natures iu CbriHt became so blended and confounded 
as to constitute hut one nature. 

MONOS (Mdcoc).— A monk. 

MONOTONE. — 1. A succession of sounds on precisely thp 
same Une of pitch. 2. The reciting musically upon one note any part 
o£ Divine service, cither by the priest or people singly or together, 

MONOTONIC— Pertaining to monotone. 

MONSEIGNEUR.— A title given to bishops and other pre- 
lates — as, for example, Papal chambei-lains, assistanta of tlie 
Pontifical throne, and others — in Fi-anct? and other foreign 
countries, corresponding to the term " my lord," addressed to 
Anglican bishops. 





MONSTRANCE (Latin, uwuslrare), — A vessel of precious 
metal, in whicli the Blessed Kacrament is carried in solemn pro- 
cession, and ex^MiRed on tho altar. It is on this account a 
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times termed an ostensory {ostev^orium). Under that word a 
very remarkable example, from the pencil of the late Mr. A. 
Wdby Pugin, is given on another page. {See Ostensory.) 
Anciently their form varied ; sometimes they were made in the 
shape of a tower, as in the accompanying woodcut, or a covered 
chiJice ; sometimes in the form of images carrying silver pyxes, in 
which the Sacrament was placed. The accompanying specimen, 
from a German example of the sixteenth century, is circular in 
shape, placed on a stand like the foot of a chalice, and surmounted 
by a cross. The circular part, which encloses the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, is surrounded by rays of glory, and the whole vessel is 
jewelled. {See Illustrations, Figs. 1 and 2.) 

MONUMENT. — 1. Anything by which the memory of a 
person or event is preserved and perpetuated. 2. An erection of 
stone, marble, or metal, in memory of a person dead. — See Altar- 
Tomb. 

MORALITY. — A kind of mediaaval play, full of allegory and 
hidden teaching ; so termed because it usually consisted of moral 
discourses between such presumed characters as Faith, Hope, 
Charity, Valour, Discretion, Life, and Death. Moralities in the 
sixteenth century took the place of the old Christian Miracle 
Plays, and became very popular during the seventeenth century. 
The London Guilds and Confraternities, which had anciently con- 
ducted the Miracle Plays, at that period rendered the popular 
"Momlities^' with some art and splendour: King James fre- 
quently attended them. They soon, however, ceased to exercise 
any good influence, having been deliberately denuded of that 
Christian character which rendered the old Miracle Plays both 
attractive in themselves and useful for public instruction. 

MORROW MASS. — An expression frequently occurring in 
old English writers, signifying " Early Mass.'' " The said clerke 
shall attend in his rozett [rochet] at Morroio Mass, and at High 
llass to apparell the altars.'' (Jacob's History of Feversham, 
Appendix, p. 166.) 

MORROW-MASS PRIEST. — A priest who celebrates the 
first or earliest Mass in a church or cathedral. 

MORROW OF A FESTIVAL (THE). — The day which 
fiucceeds it. 

MORSE (Latin, morsus, from moi'deo). — The metal fastening 
of a cope, usually made of precious metal, ornamented with 
pearls, crystals, and enamel. It is sometimes called a '^ pec- 
toral." "the design of this ornament varied, but one of the 
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most favourite subjects 



th medueral artists wa« the Annnn- 
ciatiou of 8t. Mar_v, renresent^ 
on a luorne amoiiggt tne jeweU 
of William of Wykeham at New 
C'oIIegie, and often seen on ancient 
bmssec. A niorsf iif silver, re- 
presenting the otferingT* of the 
Threo Kiugd, in prewrved iu 
Ijord LoudeBborough'H collection. 
The L'nicifixiou was frequently 
dppictA<d; it oconrs on an okl 
copper-gilt luurt^?, lately dia- 
(■overed at Thame, in Oxford- 
shire, of which the accompany- 
ing woodcut is an illnstration. 
Sometimes a band was n^ed to 
is the case with those at Westminster 

Abbey, worn occasionally by our bishops; 

if Ml, it was commonly richly decorated 

with jewels and embroider)'. (5>v lUiu- 

trations.) 

MOBTAR.— A broad howl of brass, 
Intten, or copper, either with a prictet 
tur a thick lighted taper, or else filled 
witli a mixtui-e of jjerfiimed wax and oil, 
in which it broad wick was kept burn- 
ing both at festivals and funerals. Such 
are placed round the shrine of SS. Peter 
and Pnul at Rome'on their festival. The accoinpanying illostni- 
tion is from nu old Efnglish example, 
which anciently belonged to St. Mar^- 
Magdalcne College, Oxford, and from 
which tlie recently-made sconces or mor- 
tars in the chapel there were designed. 
[See Illuptrntion.) 

MORTIFICATION.— The act of sub- 
duing the passions and carnal appetites 
by penance, abstinence, or unpleaaani 
severities deliberately inflicted on the 
body. 

MORTMAIN (French, mort and 

mirnO- — In law, the possession of lands 

. or tenements in dead hands, or hands 

that cannot alienate. Alienation in mort- 
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nuM*n is an alienation of lands, tenements, or hereditaments to 
any corporation, solo or aggregate, guild, or confraternity. 

MORTMAIN (STATUTE OF). — A statute passed in the 
reign of Henry VIII., by which it was declared illegal for any 
one, either directly or indirectly, to giye his lands to any religious 
house. 

MORTUARY {Vreuch, 7nortuaire), — A customary fee, or gift, 
claimed by and given to the priest of a parish on the decease of 
one of his flock. In England, anciently, a fourth part of the 
goods of an intestate person went half to the fabric fund of the 
parish church, and the remaining half to the poor. The same 
rule, to a great extent, was followed both in France and 
Flanders, 

MORTUARY CHAPEL.— A chapel erected for the special 
purpose of receiving the bodies of the departed in vaults below. 
Anciently, these mortuary chapels were side chapels, or chapels 
belonging to a particular family; e.g. that of the founder of the 
church, or the lord of the manor. Now such chapels are some- 
times built in cemeteries. 

MOST CATHOLIC— A customaiy title given to the kings 
of Spain. 

MOST CHRISTIAN.— A customary title given to the kings 
of France. 

MOST REVEREND. —A customary title given to arch- 
bishops in England. 

MOST SACRED. — A customary title given to the Queen of 
England. 

MOST WORSHIPFUL.— A customary title given to certain 
mayors and municipal officers of cities in England. 

MOTE. — A Saxon word, used in the Middle Ages, to signify a 
meeting. The term '' mote-house ^* sometimes signifies a " town- 
liall." 

MOTKTT.— L A little knthem. 2. A short piece of sacred 
music arranged in harmony. 3. A musical composition of a sacred 
character, consisting of from one to eight parte* 

MOTHER CHURCH.— 1. Any church in which missionary 
efforts have been so successfully made as that the Catholic reli- 
gion has been carried to, and planted in, foreign lands. 2. That 
charch which is first set up in a heathen country. 3. The cathe- 



tso 
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drsl cliurch oi any diocew, I. A parish cliurc-li owuiug dislrit-i 
chunlies attached to it, which latter are still under the care of 
its chief jjaatov. 

MOTHER OF GOD {h&tm, MtUer Del ; Greek, etorosoc).— 
A term precise, definite, »ud very important in its beering on 
Christian doctrine, formally given by the Council of Niaea to tin; 
Blessed Virgin Mary. 

MOULDING (Italian, irtoJaitatura). — A general term applied 
to all the varieties of outline or contour given to the augle«< of 
the various subordinate parts and features of buildingSj whether 
projections or cavities, Kucb as cornices, capitul^, bases, door and 
window jambs, beads, Uc. In Pointed architecture the mould- 
ings were a feature of gi-eat importance ; those of the Second 
J'oiuted style possessing the greatest variety and character. 

M0ULD-ST0NE8.— An ancient English term to designate 
the carved stones of a window or doorway upon which mouldings 
were afterwards to be cut. 

MOUHXE.— 1. That part of a lance to which the sloel or 
ferrule is fixed. 2. The point or lower end of a pastoral ataft or 



MOURNERS.— See Lugektes. 

MOYSA {MoiJffa}. — The term for a piece of sponge fastened to 
the maniple, used for cleaning the })aten in the Eastern Litnrg}'. 

MOVABLE. — That which may or does change from oiw 
time to another, 

MOVABLE FEASTS.— Those feasts which ai-e not annimlly 
observed on the same day, and the position of which, year by 
year in the Kaleudar of the Church, depends upon the day on 
which Easter falls. 

M02ARABIC LITURGY.— The ancient Liturgj, founded on 
the old rite of Ephesne, used sometime iu Spain, "ftiis is beUeved 
to have been universally followed for many centuries, though addi- 
tions, reforms, and alterations were made in it, both in the sixth 
and ninth centuries. In the- sixteenth centnr}-, Cardinal Ximeaea 
restored it to its ancient position, from which it had been removed 
by some who favoured both the Roman and tTalbcan forma. 

MOZETTA (Italian).— A tipjwt or cape, \vith a small hood 
hanging from that portion which touches the hack of the neck, 
worn by archbishops, bishops, prelates, doctors of canon law, 
deans, canons, and prebendaries in various parts of the Weetertt 
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Cliurch. The mozetta of a bishop and prelate is purple, of a 
doctor of canon law scarlet and black. In other cases the colour 

varies. 

MULLION. — The slender pier which forms the division be- 
tween the lights of windows, screens, &c., in Pointed archi- 
tecture. 

iniNDATORY, OK PURIFIC ATOR.— A term used to signify 
that strip of white linen which is made use of in the celebration 
of the Holy Eucharist by the priest, with which to wipe the 
sacred vessels prior to the offertory, and afterwards to cleanse 
them, when the ablutions have been taken at the close of the 
serTice. 

MUNDIFICATION (Latin, viundus and facio).—A purifica- 
tion. 

MUNIMENT (Latin, munimentum). — 1. A legal record. 2. 
A writing by which claims and rights are maintained and de- 
fended. 3. The archives of a diocese, family, person, or corpo- 
ration. 

MTPOAOTHS (MupoSdrijc).— The keeper of the Holy Chrism. 

MTPON (Mu/t>oi;).— The Holy Chrism. 

MTSTArOFElN (MucrraywycTi;).— To baptize. 

MT2TIK02 TMNOS (MvtrriKoc v/uvoc) .— The Trisagiou. 

MTSTIKQ2 (Mvjriicaic). — Secretly, inaudibly. 

MYNCHEN. — A Saxon name for a nun. 

MYNCHERY. — 1. The Saxon name for a nunnery. 2. A 
term still used to designate a religious house for women. 

MYRRH. — The sap of a tree, chiefly gi*owing in Arabia, which 
oozes out in the form of globules of gum, of various sizes and 
colour, of a strong but pleasant odour, but of a bitter taste. 

MYRRHA.— /See Myerh. 

MYSTAGOGIA (Greek, fxvijrayu)yia).—l. The Greek Litm-gy. 
2. The Holy Eucharist. 8. Instruction before baptism. 

MYSTAGOGICAL. — Belonging to the interpretation or 
explanation of mysteries. 

MYSTAGOGUE (Greek, ^iWoc and oywyoc).— 1.- One given 
to the interpretation of mysteries. 2. A shrine-keeper, or the 
keeper of the relics in a cathedral or church i 
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MYSTERIES. — 1. Things which i-elate to God or to the 
economy of Divine Providence. 2. Secret things which have 
been revealed to mankind. 3. A term used to designate all the 
Sacraments of the Christian Church, but speciallv the Holy 
Eucharist, t. Ceilain dramatic representations of Christian acts 
oi* traditions. 

MYSTERY (THE).— A i)atristic tei-m for the Holy Com- 
munion. 

MY8TICISM.--1. Obscurity of doctrine. 2. The method of 
discovering a fanciful or mystic meaning in Scripture. 3. The 
system of the Mystics. 

MYSTICS (THE). — ^A class of religious people who prof ess 
to have direct intercourse with the Spuit of GUkI in calm and 
holy contemplation, and to receive in the process such impres- 
sions as are true religious knowledge. 

MYSTIC VOICE. — ]. A voice of mvsterj', i.e. a silent or 
su^prcssed voice. 2. A low voice, lu Liturgical writers, 
'^ secrcfu.'* 
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ABEL.— 6Vr Naiij.lm. 

NABIjK. — A kind of siiioll panltiy. — 

XABLUM. — An iiistnimoiit (if iniisiti 

Ur'cd nniongtit tho Jowh of old. It litid 

-trin^fy liky thcliivrj), iiitd was plnvL-d upon 

ivitli both hnmU. Itn form wns'llnif of ii 

(iii'ok ddtH i thus, A. fn the Hcptiinj^iiit 

Hiid Vulgatpit ix ntylwl Lyra, Pwltorioti, 

mid s'lmutinifH (.'iilmni, JosephiiB upewkn of it b» hiiriiif; Iwolvv 

fttr ing? ■ KirclLLT, in his Muturtjia, ropivspnti* it, fr<iin im vnr\y 

"IFaticftii MS., R» very liko the modem jiKaltcrj'. It was citbc-r 

mck by n Hnmll hamiuor, or pltiyi^d with tho tingL-rs. Its usl- 

8 to Iiave come down to miiiiicvnl tiuifs, if vrc muy judge 

1 exintitig MS. rcpreBentatioiis of it. 

V NAt)H,---l. A t«mpli'. 2. A fhni-fh. -!. Tho inner )H>rtiiju 
ehiirfh or t«»ip1o. 

r KiU'EBIE, OB >f APERY.— Napkins or clotlia of linen i hence 

IKARD (Liiti!!, imn/w). — An aronifttic pknt usually rnUwl 
"tenard, i^wa uanli, highly valued by the ancientn, lioth as an 
iciv uf luxury and of mediciiie. 

INAPAION (NapSiov).— UucoiiHwmted chrism. 

^NAPAOS {N^p8oc).--A UriH-k tmn fur tho chriNm-h.ix or 
msnuitory. 

I NAHTHEX. — The wcHteni [lortion, near the innin entmiitu, 
1 ill Orirntnl church, divided from the i-ert hy n scrwu or mil- 
to which iho cnttfchnmcnH and pfnilcntw won- tbdmitted. 
kghani, in the oighth i-hajiter of hitt book on Chri»tiaii Anti- 
Hie*, writes thn.s: — " In a liirger »fnw;thi'n.- wiw wiother an te- 
mple or northex withoiil thf walln, titidor which wuh coini»rieed 
B Tealibnlnm or outward porch ; then the atrium or area, tho 
t leading from that to the tempk*, surrounded with pnrticoH 
rcloisteris, in the middle of which wan coaimouly a fountain or 
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cistern of water for people to vrasb tht'ir hands 
they went to church," 

NATALITIA {Latin).— Birthdays: lumce the days on which 
the early Christian nmrtjTs cnfFered, and «o aecured for them- 
selves life cverlaifting. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL.— ^'eo National Sywod. 

NATIONAL SYNOD. — A synod consisting of the patriarchs, 
iiichbishops, primatee, bishops, and representatives of the clergy, 
belonging to any particular nation, assembled for the pnrposu of 
making canons for the better government of the Chnrch, or otber 
needful eccleiiiiastical business. 

NAYTOAOrOS (Nouru'Xoyoc)- — A Greek term for a caiechist. 

NAVE (Italian, nave dl Clitesa; Saxon, na/a, na/ti ; Latin, 
(iat'ifl). — The chief part or body of a church, extending from the 
western entrance to the chaucel- screen, or constructional division 
marking off the part occupied by the faithful from that in which 
Divine service is sung, and the Holy mysteries celebrated. It 
was BO called as representing the ark or ship of the Church, 

NAVETTE. — 1. A French term for the navicuUi, ot vessel for 
holding incense, made of metal, aud shaped like a boat. " Item, 
a navette, with a spoue all gilt, weying xxij nnces of Robert 
Alehurch's gyft." (Inventory of Plate belonging to Worcester 
IMorj, l->40, in tlrt-en's Worci-tter. Vide also. Church JVmi- 
tuie, by Edward Peacock, Esq., F.S.A.,p. 80. London : Hotten, 
16()6.) '2. That vessel in which the incense is kept. It is com- 
monly borne by an acolyte, who attends the thurifer, and tilla 
the thurible or c-enser aa often as occasion may reqoire. — See 
Inceksk-boat. 

NAVICULA. — Literally "a little boat." — See Iscssse-boai 

aud Navette. 

NAZAPAI02 (NaJ^ofKtToc)* — A Ureek term dgni^ug 
primarily a Nazarene, and secondarily a monk. 

NE ADMITTAS. — An ecclesiastical document, isr^ued by a 
Church court, intended to restrain a bishop or ordinary from 
instituting a certain clerk to a vacant beuefice, until the right of 
presentation shall have been fuUy determined. 

NTCCROLOGIST.— Ono who rwords deaths. 

NECROLOGIUM (Greek, veKpot nud >(iToc).— The name of 
a an. volume in which the rebgious of auy particular commauity 
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registered the names of benefactors to the same, together with 
the days of their departure from the flesh. This volume con- 
tained likewise a list of all the deceased members of the commu- 
nity, out of which a list was made, month by month, or week by 
week, for the sacristy ; so that those priests who said Mass might 
specially remember the departed. 

XECROM ANGER. — One who pi-etends to a revelation of the 
future bv intercourse with the dead. 

•r 

XECROM ANCY (Greek, vtKpog and /lavrt/a).— The art of 
revealing future events by means of a communication with the 

dead. 

NECROMANTIC. — Of or belonging to necromancy, or the 
acts of a necromancer. 

NECROPOLIS (Greek, vtKpog and TrciXic).— 1. A city of the 
dead. 2. A cemetery. 

XEKPX22IMON (Neicpwai/io v) .— A Greek term for a hymn for 
the dead. 

NENIA. — A funeral song; an elegy. 

XEOCORUS (Greek, vtoKopog). — The Greek term for a verger 

or doorkeeper. 

XEOGAMIST (Greek, vlog and yafiito), — ^A person who has 
been recently married. 

NEOLOGICAL.— Pertaining to Neology. 

XEOLOGIST. — An innovator in theology ; an introducer of 
Rationalistic impieties. 

NEOLOGY (Greek, vlog and Xoyoc) • — Literally, the introduc- 
tion of a new word or system: hence Rationalistic views in 
theology, subversive of the revealed Truth of God. This term 
is appHed especially to the new philosophico-theology of the 
(rerman and English sceptics. 

NEONOMIAN (Greek, vioQ and vo/ioc)* — One who advocates 
new laws, or desires that God^s laws should bo changed. 

NEOPHYTE (Greek, vfoc and ^vrov). — 1. A new convert or 
proselyte from Heathenism^ Mahometanism, or Unitarianism. 
2. One recently admitted into the Family of Christ by the Sacra- 
ment of Holy Baptism. 8. A novice in a religious house. 4. A 
person raised to the episcopate without going through the 
inferior grades in the ministry. 
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NE8T0RIAN.— A fuliower of Xestorins. putriarch of Con- 
Btautiaople in the fiftli ceutnrT, who wns soleumly deposed and 
coudeniued an a heretic for muintainiii^ that the two Natores of 
our Blessed Lord were not conjoined — (n) indivisiblv, (/3) immu- 
tably, {y) miconfuBedly, and (S) insepurHbly. 

NEUMA. — 1. A mui^ionl term to signify the varied prolonga- 
tion of tone in the last sylkble of the word " Alleluia," when 
occurring in the Day Offices of the Chureh. Some writers iwsert 
that the technical " seqiifuce " took the place of the old 
" Ncuuia," about the tcntli century. 2, A pr<.ilouged tone of 
jubilation. 3. The closing notes of a mediieval untheni. 

NEWEL. — Tlic central ftoue column round which a circular 
mediaeval stone staircase winds. 

SICENE CREED.— The traditional baptismal Creed of thu 
£astem Church, adopted and formally prom ulgn ted, with thu 
addition of the word '" consub.stantial," on the nntbority nf the 
first (ieueral Council of the Church Universal, A. I). 32o, in the 
reign of the emperor Constautine, and dui-ing the Papacy of 
St. Sylvester. It was afterwards enlarged at the second Greneral 
Council, held at Constantinople, A.D. 381, when fresh errors, 
then recently sprung up, h»d to be condemned. The object of 
the Council in putting forth this Creed waf to deslrov the poison 
of the heresy of Arins, and to establish the Catholic faith con- 
oemiuf; the 8on of God, 

NICHE. — A i-ecess in a wall for a statue or other similar oma* 
ment. In the Middle Ages such were almost invariably termed 
" tabernacles," and were frequently used ; in fact, scarcely any 
chapel or chun-h was without its niche, either for the Rgnrp of 
the patron saint of the phice, or else of some other saint B|>e<naUy 
honoured and vonerateil. 

NIELLO. — A species of omauieutal eugmviug used by the 
Italians, resembling damask-work, made by enchasing a black 
composition, said to have been composed of silver and l«ad, into 
cavities of wood or metal. 

NIGHT OF MARY.— Sep Nioht or oua Ladv. 

NIGHT OF OUR LADY.— Christraas-uight, because ou that 
iught our Lord, her Divine Sou, was boru. 

NIGHT OF SON(i. -^Ubrisnuftfc-night, because the an^ls 
then sang the 6hna in we/*M. 

NIGHT-WATCH.— 1. A period in the uiglit, distingtitRfcrf 
as by a change in the watcli. 2. An hour of prayer. 
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NIHIL-PBEBBNDS.— Honorary prebends, op prebendi with- 

ont any endowment, i.e. from wliich nothing was derived by tbe 

holder, 
NIMBUS (Latin). — A circle or disk of rays of light around 

the Head of representation b o£ the Almighty Father, of God the 

Son, and of God the Holy Ghost, as well as round the heads of 

the Blessed Virgin Mary, the HaintH, martyrs, and oonfesBors. 

Dn Cange defineB thia Nimbus, or Corona, thus : " Nimbus 

eiroolus, qui circa Sanctorum capita depiugitur." These were 

commonly circular, and the nimbi of our 

hiird wtTo charged with a cross. Tliat in 

the accompanying illustration in from a late 

example in the Roman Catacomb of t^t. 

L'alixtns. Homo archieologists believe it 

to be of the eighth century. The nimbus 

mnbolizea and represents glory. In that 

of the Eternal Father some aigu or symbol 

nf the Trinity was of ten introduced; e. ;/., 

the rays of liglit diverged into a threefold 

form. The nimbn.'* ' of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary is bordered by a circle of stars. A 
circlet of pearls is often represented on the nimbus of angels ; 
vhile small roses, or other conventional flowers, are depicted 
roond the border of that of ' the Apostles j though, in the six- 
teenth century, the practice of writing the name of the apostle 
or saint, to distinguish one from the other, round the nimbus was 
very common, both with artists, illuminators, and glass-paiuters. 
Sometimes the nimbus was adorned with representations of 
different jewels. It is commonly believed that a square nimbus 
ronnd the head of a person indicated that he was still living. 
(See lUnstration.) 

NIPPEBKIN. — An English name fur a small cup or drinking- 
vessel. A term sometimes found in old churchwardens' accounts, 
or in the records of religious houses. 

NOCTURNS.— A term to dcsij,Niate the Night-office which is 
recited in monastic and conventual chapels. 

NOGQEN, — A small bowl or wooden cup j a term frequently 
fonnd in monastic accounts. 
NOGGIN.— «ee Noogen. 
NOMBBIL. — The centre of an heraldic escutcheon, 

NOMENCY {Latin, jwmeii ; Greek, /lai-rt/o}.— The art of 
divining the destiny of persons by considering the letters which 
form their name. 
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N0MIK02 (NoMiKoc).— The jndge in the Eastern Chureh of 
the meaning and intent of the rubric. 

NOMINAL.— I. Titular, i. Existing in name only. 

NOMINALISM.— The principles of the NorainalUts. 

NOMINALISTS. — A sect of mediaeval philosophers who 
maintained that generals, or the terms used to denote the genera 
and species of things, are not properly designations of thingti 
that exist, but mere names [nomina) for the resemblances and 
evidencea of things. 

NOMINATION.- 1. To name; to mention by name. 2. 
Hence, technically and ecclesiastically, to formally appoint n 
priest to II benefice by the l^al and reputed patron. 3. The 
st«te of being nominated. 

NOMOCANON (Greek, vofiOKavuv). — 1, A book of canons. 
2. The MS, rules of a Greek monastery. 3. A Greek term fur 
a Penitential. 



■ The almoner of the Greek 



NOMOA0TH2 (No/ioSc^rijc).- 
Chnrch. 

NON-COMMUNICANT.— An Anglican term, descrlpHv* 
(I) of one who has not yet received the Holy Commonion; 
and (2) more especially of one of the faithful, who, though 
assisting at the offering of the Christian Sacrifice, does not 
receive the Sacrament. 

NON-COMMUNICATING ATTENDANCE.— An Anglican 
term, invented, or at all events commonly brought into use, since 
the Oxford Revival, to designate the presence of the faithful at 
the offering of the Christian SacriBce, a practice which, having 
grown into disuse since the changes of the sixteenth century, has 
been restored during the present revival of Catholic principles 
and external decency- 

NON-COMM UNI ON.— Neglect or failure of communion. 

NON-CONFORMST.— One who does not conform to the 
Established Church ; particularly in England, one who rejects 
the political settlement of the Church under King Charles II,, 
effected by the Act of Uniformity. 

NON-EPISCOPAL.— Not of the Episcopal Church, 

NON-EPISCOPALIAN.~One who does not belong I 
Episcopal Church. 
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NONES.— The Divine office for the Ninth Hour of prayer, 
viz. that which is commonly said at 8 p.m. 

NON-EXCOMMUNICABLE.- Not liable to excommunica- 

tion. 

NON-JURING (Latin, non and/wro). — Not swearing allegiance; 
an epithet applied to the Nonjurors. — See Nonjuror. 

NONJUROR.— In England and Scotland, one who refused to 
take the oath of allegiance to William the Hollander, when 
the lawful King, James II., abdicated the throne of Great Britain. 

NONJURORS' COMMUNION-OFFICE.— A communion- 
office drawn up by the episcopal leaders of the Nonjurors, founded 
partly on the Eastern liturgies, and more especially the Liturgy 
of St. James ; partly on that of the first Prayer-book of 
Edward VI., and partly on the service for Holy Communion in 
the Book of Common Prayer. Its use has long ago ceased. 

NONJURORS (THE USAGES OF THE). — Certain 
ancient Catholic practices, which having been laid aside by the 
National Church of England in the sixteenth century, were 
restored in the eighteenth by the clerical Nonjurors. They were 
as follows : — (1) The use of the sign of the cross, with a corre- 
sponding formula in giving Confirmation ; (2) the use of the mixed 
chalice of wine and water at the Christian Sacrifice ; (3) a com- 
memoration of, and prayer on behalf of, the faithful departed; 

(4) an invocation of the Holy Ghost in the Canon of the Liturgy; 

(5) a formal oblation of the Blessed Sacrament in the Eucharist ; 
and (6) the unction of sick people by blessed oil and balsam, with 
prayer and due ceremonies. 

NOON-SONG. — A term used to designate that service which 
is said daily at noon-tide, viz. Sext, or the Sixth Hour of pray it. 

NORMAN ARCHITECTURE.— That style of architecture 
introduced into this country A.D. 1066, by the Normans at the 
period of the Conquest. Its main features are the semicircular 
arch, massive pillars, and very simple mouldings, together with 
zig-zag ornamentation, interlacing bands, and intersecting arches. 
One of the earliest, and possibly the most perfect and most 
remarkable example of Norman architecture, is the chapel in the 
White Tower of London. The church of Iffley in Oxfordshire, 
and the desecrated church of St. Nicholas at Caen, are full of 
interest ; because, from either, the severe and simple charac- 
teristics of this style can even now be readily apprehended, — 
See Romanesque. 
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NORTH (Sftxon, uoHhs Dnuialt, uord ; Italian, Mor/fl).^One 
of the cnrdiuni points uf tLo compwe, beioff that point of ih» 
horizon which is directly opposite to the sun in the meridian. 
Syuibolicftllyt the north ih the re^on of darkness, gloom, ein, 
and Buffering. 

NORTH END OF .\N' ALTAB— That end of «a altar, in a 
duly-orientated ohupcli, wliicli faces Ih© aonth. 

NORTH SIDE OP AN ALTAR.— That portion of the 
westeni Pidc of an nitar, in n duly-oriontated church, which in 
found between the midst of the altar and its north-weet corner. 

NORTH SIDK OF .V SANCTUARY. — Supposing the 
church to be duly orientated, that portion of a Minctnary north 
of ft line drawn from the ecntre of the altar to the westernmost 
part of the choir, 

NOTARIAL DEVICEH.— Sie Nutarul Marks. 

NOTARUL MARKS.— Marks, devices, or siene, which, 
together with the nitmature of their name, were roade by public 
ncitaries for several generarions," on at- 
testing any deed, document, or copy of 
the same. Tlieso markg are frequently 
found in papers amongst cathedral and 
collegiate archives. An example of snch 
a inArk is given from a seventeenth-cen- 
tury document in the Librai^' at WorceMer 
'^~^^At/i Cathedral. (See Dlustration.) 




NOTARIAL SIGNS.— 6V(i Notabiai. 
Mabks. 



NOTARY PUBLIC- 
other instruments. 

NOTE.— I. A mark. 



NOTARY APOSTOUC. — A legal 
officer of the Court of Rome, commonir 
an ecclesiastic, who attests deeds antl 
other instrumenl* for safe pn'servation in 
the Papal or other archives. 

-A legal oflicer who attests deeds ami 
2. A token. S. A sign. 4, An indi- 



NOTES OF THE CHURCH {THE FOUR).— 1. Unity. 2. 
Sanctity, 3. Catholicity, 4. Apostolicity, The four Tisible 
signs oir the characteristieg of the Family of Chriit on eaHh : 
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divine principles esseiitiHl to the well-being of tlie Univei'sal 
Church of Christ. 

XOVEXA. — A devotion pmctised in the Konuiu Catholic 
Church, lasting nine days, in honour of some Mystery of our 
redemption, to obtain a particular request ; or in honour of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, or some of the saints, to beg their prayers 
and intercessions in obtaining it. It may be performed with any 
forms of prayer. 

NOVICE (Latin, iiovltius). — I. One who is new in any busi- 
ness. 2. Hence, one who has entered a religious house, and is 
imder probation or trial, before being accepted to take the i-equired 
vows. :]. A person newly-converted to the Faith of Christ. 
[. Persons undergoing preparation for one of the holy or minor 
orders in the Christian Church. 

XOVICES (MASTER OF THE).— A religious, frequently, 
but not invariably, in holy orders, whose duty it is to superintend 
the instruction and progress of the novices in a religious house, 
and to fit them for taking the requii-ed vows. 

NOVICES (MISTRESS OF THE).— A nun whose duty it 
is to superintend the instruction and progress of the novices in a 
religious house, and to fit them for taking the proscribed vows. 

NOVICESHIP.— Sfee^ Novictatk. 

NOVICIATE. — That period of time between the formal entry 
of a person into a religious house and his actual joining the com- 
munity, after having taken the appointed vows. 

N0WP:LL, or NOWEL. — 1. An old English term for 
Christmas, used, amongst other writers, by Chaucer. 2. A song 
regarding the birth of Christ. 8. A Christmas carol. 4. A 
shout of joy, because of the blessings of the Incarnation. 5. The 
burden or refrain of a Christmas canticle. 

NUxMBERS (SACRED).— Certain numbers in which mediseval 
and other writers saw represented either natural or revealed 
truths ; e. g., one represented the Eternal Father ; two, the In- 
carnation ; three, the Blessed Trinity ; four, the four quarters of 
the world ; five, the five wounds of Christ ; six, the glorious 
work of creation effected in six days or periods of time ; seven, 
the Sacraments, as also Rest, because God rested on the seventh 
day, and Perfection; eight. Beatitude; nine, the Angelic 
Choirs ; ten, the Moral Law ; and twelve, the Apostles of our 
Lord. Other and larger numbers have been similarly treated. 

NUMERALE. — A medisDval term for a church kalendar. 





XUN-CHAPEL— NUNS. 

Nin>r-CHAPEL.— The chapel of a nnmicry. 

NUN-CHOIR.— See Ndn-Chapel. 

NUN-COLLAR. — The linen neck-cOTPring or wimpV of 

nun. 

NUNC DIMITTIS.— The 6rst words of the Latin TOrsion of 
the Song of Simeon — ft song or canticle framed at the Presenta- 
tion of our Blessed Lord in the Temple. It is used in the Com- 
pline service of the Western Chnrch, as well as in the Eveneong 
of the Church of Engknd. 

NUNCL'iTUBE.— The office of a nuncio. 

NUNCIO (LaHu, nHrifriM).— 1. A messenger. 2. One who 
brings intelligence. 3. An ambassador from the Pope to an 
emperor or king. Tlie Pope's envoy to republics and small states 
is an internuncio. 

NUNNERY. — 1, A honse in which niins dwell and labonr. 
2. A convent for nans. 

NUNNISHNESS. — The habits, practices, or manners of 
nuns. 

NUN-ROBE.— The religions habit of a nnn. 

NUNS. — Women who have taken religous vows, and live 
apart from the world. St. Jerome u.sed the word nonna to 
describe a religions widow, or a Tiolv matron, performing works 
of mercy. Such were likewise known as " the handmaidens of 
the Lord " by other writers. Anciently, nuns made a profession 
of their intent and wish in the face of the congregation, and wer« 
formally admitted to office by religions rites and ceremonies. 
The oldest order of nuns i» that of St. Angnstine of Hippo, of 
whom but little is known. The modem nnns of St. Augustine 
were founded in the middle of the eleventh centnrj- by Pope 
Engenius III., a disciple of St. Bernard, and a monk of Clairvanx. 
Their religious habit was white, with a black outer garment. Thf 
Benedictine nuns, whoso habit is black, were 'set up in the sixth 
century by a disciple of St. Bernard, and poi^sessed verj- great 
inBnence and considerable temporal grants, gifts, and oblations 
during the Middle Ages. The Cistercians were founded in 
France by St. Stephen, under Pope Gehisins IL (John of Gaeta), 
who ended his days at the Abbey of Cluny, The habit of the 
Cistercian nnns was white, with a black scapnl^. The Gtlber- 
tine nans, whose habit was white, were founded about the middle 
of the twelfth century, by St. Gilbert of Sempringham, tuuder 
Pope St. Eugenius III., who died at Home, July 8, II5S. The 
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Dominicanesses were formed by St. Dominic, under Conti, who 
took the title of Innocent III. This order possessed considerable 
land in England. St. Francis of Assisi originated the Poor 
Clares, under the same Pope, and at about the same period. 
Their habit was of a light brown or earth-colour. The Carthu- 
sians arose about 1233, founded at Grenoble by Beatrix of Mont- 
serrat. Their habit was white. The Bridge tines by St. Bridget, 
under Pope Clement VI. (Pierre de Roger, a Benedictine). The 
Carmelites arose in France in 1542; the Order of the Annun- 
ciation in 1500. The Ursulines arose in Italy, founded by St. 
Angela. They were patronized by Pope Paul III. (Alexander 
Farnese). The Capuchinesses were founded at Naples in 1588. 
The Theatines of the Conception of Mary arose in the same year, 
and in the same city. In the seventeenth century were founded 
the Order of the Visitation of Mary (A.D. IGIO) by St. Francis 
of Sales ; the Order |of Our Lady of Calvary (A.D. 1614) by 
Le Clerc, in France ; and the Order of Our Lady of Charity in 
166(3. Other orders, mainly branches of some of the above — 
with the rules modified or amended — have arisen since, the most 
popular being the Sisters of Charity and the Little Sisters of the 
Poor. In the Church of England, during the past forty years, 
several orders have been founded, most of them based on the 
religious life as set forth by the mediaaval originators of houses 
and communities for religious; c.f/., that of Lydia Sellon, at 
Plymouth, which has many important and influential branches ; 
that of Clewcr, Berks; that of St. Margaret^s, East Grinstead, 
Sussex, founded by Dr. Neale; that of Horbury, Yorkshire; 
that at All Saints', Margaret Street, London ; that at Ditching- 
ham; St. Thomas's, Oxford ; St. (jcorge's-in-the-East, London; 
and many others. Several of these societies are active in their 
work : some, however, are contemplative : all have won the 
respect of Cliristian men in England by the charity and devo- 
tion of their members, and appear likely to become once again 
an important organization for extending the Church's influence 
in this country. The form in the Roman Pontifical, Be Bene- 
dktioiie et Consecratione Virginum, embodies most of the ancient 
and mediaeval traditions regarding the rite of setting apart 
women for the religious life ; and this rule has been followed, 
with necessary variations, in the Anglican revival. 
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JA TH (Smxuii, ,[//,). -A M.li-iini nffivnialion 
"I- (leclanitiou, made willi an H]i)Kttl li- 
( it i<i for the express truth nf that which i*. 
so affirmed, Diii-anfre has put on record 
tlie various luodeii in which au oath wa» 
T;ikeu in the Middle Ag*s. Oaths were 
uenenilly taken nu the altar-crosK and 
Mass-botik, ni- else on the ahar itself. 
The hands [if ihe person taking the rMth 
wei-e Ptretelied uiit upon the altar in the 
form of an X orofts. The person reeeivini? 
the OBlli held the Book of ihc Gospels, or the Missal, for ihc 
person to kisB whe was takinj; ilie oath, and a third witness cer- 
tified what had been done. Many of the oaths which were t&keii 
by Christians at this period had been borrowed from Pagan 
nations; e.g., swearing on a swurd or the hem of a jjarinent, mi 
an altar, and en the tomb of a pei^>n dead. 

OATH OF ALLEULiXC'K (THK).— A declaration made by 
Knglish ecclesiastics, denyiu^r that any ecclewaatical or spiritual 
authority or jurisdiction in this realm belongs by explicit dirine 
right to any foreign prinw, prelate, or potentate. 

OATH OF SUPREMACY (THE).— A declaration in which 
Englifh ecclesiastics, whei» appointed to benefices and ecclesiw^ 
lical positionn, promise fidebty to the sovereign as »tiipreme head 
of the national communion. 

OBTT (Latin. obUt, obh-il) .St-e Aanxui. 

OBLATI. — Secular persons who, in the Middle Ages, becausie 
of religious zeal, resigned themselves and their estates to some 
monastery, where they were admitted as lay brothers. Some 
gave up their famiUes and dependents for the nae of the religioiu* 
house, obliging their deseendanis 1ikewii>e to abide in the same 
state of servitude. The dependents became inferior kind of 
brethren, working for Ihe general good of the house and eom- 
m unity. 

OBLATION (Latin, oWnito). — I, Any solemn offering, whether 
■if bread and wine for the Mass, of the fruit-i of the earth, or of 
alms for the poor, 2, A sacrifice. :1, A gift for the maintenniiee 
of the clergy. 
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OBLATION (THE CHRISTIAN).— &e Communion (Tuk 

Holy). 

OBLATION (THE GREATER).— A Greek term for the 
uffering of the Bread and Wine in the Litiir^' of the Oriental 

Church. 

OBLATION (THE HOLY).— The Holy Communion. 

OBLATION (THK JiESSER).— The offering of the alms and 
oblations of the faithful in the early part of the Liturgy. 

OBLATION OF THE ELEMENTS.— ITie offering of bread 
Hnd ^ine on the altar, prepaiiitory to their becoming, in a myster}', 
the Body and Blood of Clirist by the ))ower of the Holy Ghost, 
and through the act of consecration. First, the altar-breads are 
pheed on the i)aten, and then the priest -celebnint, with silent 
prayer, offers them to God, i-aising the chalice with tlie thumbs 
and index-fingers of both hands. Then the wine and water are 
placed in the chaHce, and offered in a simihir mode, with another 
jflleut pmyer. .\fter wliich, the chalice being placed behind the 
pateu, the former is covered with the altar-card, and the latter 
with the nearest right-hand corner of the corporal turned over at 
an angle. 

OBLATION (PRAYER OF THE).— That portion of the 
Divine Liturgy in w^hich the offerings are solemnly presented 
before Ahnighty God. 

OBLATIONARIUS.— Sec Oblation'ek. 

OBLATJONEIi. — J. The official in a church who receives the 
roluntary oblations of* the Faithful. At the great and most noted 
• iihriues of saints, the oblationer sat at a table near, or sometimes 
»t, a tomb, the slab of which served as such, to accept the dona- 
tions of the pilgi'ims to it. Hence a slunne-keeper. (See Money- 
stone.) 2. One who nmkes an offering as an act of worship. 

OBLATIONES ALTARIS.— Gifts bestowed by the faithful 
for the priest who said Mass, or for the community (if a regular) 
to which he belonged. 

OBLATIONES DEF UN CTORUM.— Gifts bestowed by the 
hwt will and tt^stament of any ])ei'son dying, to the church of his 
pariah. 

OBLATIONES FUNERALKS. — Gifts bestowed by the 
friends of a person who has departed this life, on the occasion of 
the funeral solemnities. 
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OBLATIONES PENTECO STALES.— Gifts given M Pente- 
cost, anciently to spread the faith amongst the pagans, either by 
preacliing the Gospel, or by the tictiou of the Crusades. 

OBLATIONES PCENITENTIUM.— Gift* bestowed upon the 
Church, or for the use of religious persons, in gratitude for the 
gi-ace of contrition, sealed to the donors after confession by the 
mitiistry of the priest. 

OBLATIONES QUATUOR PRINCIPALES.— Oflmngs 
given four times a year to the parish priest, and solemnly offered 
on the altar, for keeping up Divine service. The customary gift 
was three pence at Chnatmas, two pence at Easter, and a penny 
at the two other quarters. 

OCCURRENCE OF HOLY DAYS (THE) .— This term is 
used to describe the fact of two festivals falling upon the same 
day. 

OCTAVE OF A FESTIVAL (THE).— The eighth dayafWr 
ihe feaat itself. Octaves are enjoined to be observed in the 
Church of England by the rubrics relating to the proper prefaces 
in the service for Holy Communion. 

OCULI SUNDAY.— The Third Sunday iu Lent, aucieutly su 
called in England because " the Office " in the Sarnm Masa con- 
tained a part of Psalm xjcv,, and the Tract a portion of Paalm 



OCULUS, — A mediteval tei-m to designate a rose or n>and 
window, sometimes termed simply an O. {See the Ely Roll, 
thirteenth year of King Edward III.) 

fECUMENICAL (Greek, olKovfUVutot).—!. Cn-uenH ..r uni- 
versal. 2. A title given to the general councils ; and alsii (3) 
t(i the patriarchs of Rome and Now Rome, or Constantinople. 

OFFERTORIUM, OFFERTORY. — Part ut a psalm or 
sentence of Holy Scripture, said or sung during the time when 
the offerings uf the faithful arc made at the Christian Sacnficc- 
TTiese offerings now generally consist of bread, wine, and alms. 
Ilie bread and wine are solemnly offered by the celebrant, the 
latter being mixed with a little pure water. Anciently, however, 
other offenngs were given, vestiges of which remain in several 
Latin rites; e.y. in the offering of wax tapers by clergy in their 
ordination, bread and wine by bishops at their consecration, and 
of bread, wine, water, doves uitd other birds, at the eanonizatiou 
of saints. 
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OFFICE (Latin, officium). — 1. A particular duty, trust, or 
charge conferred by public or proper authority. 2. That which 
is performed. 3. A function, or religious act or devotion. 4. A 
service of the Church, and more especially one of the Day Hours. 
5. In the canon law, a benefice having no jurisdiction attached 
to it. 

OFFICIAL. — An ecclesiastical judge appointed by a bishop to 
perform certain judicial functions — exercising on the bishop's 
behalf ordinary jurisdiction. 

OFFICIAL (PRINCIPAL).— A law-officer of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, exercising his Grace's delegated jurisdiction. The 
Dean of the Court of Arches once held this office. 

OFFICIANT. — 1. One who officiates. 2. In ecclesiastical 
language, the chief cleric at a public service. 3. The adminis- 
trator of the sacraments. 4. The celebrant at the Christian 
Sacrifice. 5. The reciter of Matins or Evensong in the Church 

of England. 

OFFICIATE. — To perform a public act or sei*vice. 

OGE^. — A term in Pointed Architecture to designate a 
moulding formed by the combination of a round and hollow, 
one part being concave, and the other part convex. This is 
seldom found in Norman work, but continually in Third Pointed. 

OIKIA {OiKia), — The cell of a monastic official. 

0IKI2KOS (OJwcTKdc).— A side chapel. 

OIKONOMEION (Ockovo/xccov) . — The store-room of a convent. 

OIKONOMIA (OlKovofxla) . — 1. Providential plan of govern- 
ment. 2. Proper reserve in teaching points of dogma. 3. 
Hospitality. 

OIL (Saxon, eel; Italian, olio; Latin, oleum), — An unctuous 
substance expressed or drawn from various animal and vegetable 
substances. 

OIL (HOLY). — Oil and balsam, properly mixed according 
to Church tradition and custom, and solemnly blessed by the 
bishop. . 

OIL-STOCK. — A vessel for containing the various kinds of 
blessed oils, which are used in the services of the Church. They 
ought to be of silver, or at least of tin or pewter, and not of 
glass or any other brittle material. In most cases, as in that 
of the Ghrismatory represented in the woodcut at page 84, there 
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should be three distinct ressek tu receive the oils: one for the 
*' Oleam iDtimiorum " ; a second for the " Oleum Cutechnme- 
normn," and a third for the " Chrisma." St- Charles Borromeo 
recommended the followingr to be engraved on the various vessels, 
so that no conf usinu nor mistake in their nse might be mode : — 
EXT.UNC— CAT. and t'HR. The oil for baptUni should be 
kept near the baptistery ; that for the sick may be retained in the 
priest's residence. Oil-stocks in the Middle Ages were, like alt 
other sacred vessels, of great beauty of form, and often nutde 
of precious met.il. Many examples exist, though their dcstructiou 
at the Reformation was great. — Ser XxvitXA and Chrismatori. 

OINOXOH (Oiwox"'!)— ''"he celUrer of a. rt-ligious liuuse. 

OLIVE- SUNDAY .—An Italian mime for Palm-.SnnJiiy. 

OPHITE.— Green pt.rph;jTy. 

OPINE (TO).— To have a rebgious opinion ; to hold a rvli- 
gious sentiment. 

OPINION.— (1) In theology, that which is the antithesia of 
faith ; (2) a surmise ; (3) a sentiment ; (4) a notion. 

PTIMISM (Latin, optimum) .— 1 . The doctrine that everything 
in nature is ordered for the best. J. A ucliei' that the order of 
things in the Universe is L-alcnlated and adapted to produce the 
greatest good. 

OPUS ALEXANDRICUM.— A kind of mosaic pavcnu-nt uuidc 
in squares, and circles intet-woven, of porphjTV, marblt-e, precious 
stones, and precious metals, very ittmarkable, and must popular 
with chui'ch-decoi"atoi"s in mediteval times. 



OPUS ANi;LlCUi\L— Embroide 
other stuff; for which, in the Middle 
noted. 



y on silk, talia, dauinsk.or 
.\ges, England was greatly 
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OPUS ANTIQUUM.- Homau brick-work. 

OPUS COSMATIU.M."ilosaic-work, originated by Cosnmii, 
a distinguished Roman artist. Some of his pupils came over lo 
England iu the Middle Ages, and left specimens here. 

OPUS GR.^CUM.— M. .saic-work of 
the principles and details of (Ircck 
to give it a definite cliiiificter. 

OPUS IXCERTUM.— Kubbk-work. 

OPUti OPEKATUM (Uliu, '• the Ibiug done ").~l. Iu 



(Jrecian type, in which 
>ntatiou are iutrodooed 
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logy, an expression applied to the mere external administration 
of the Sacraments^ which many suppose to be in all cases 
attended with a spiritual etiect. 2. The doctrine that somfe of 
the Sacraments take effect apart from the state of the recipient 

ufthem. 

OPUS TEUTONICUiM.— A technical term for metaUwork. 

OPUS VERMICULATUM.— 1. Chequered work in em- 
broidery. 2. Work in which two designs are counterchanged. 

ORAISON (Latin, (traflo ; French, otun^nn). — Prayer, sup- 
plication. 

OR ALE. — A Papal ornament for the neck, made of silk, and 
Worn about the shoulders on some occasions, instead of the 
amice; on others, together with the amice. Jt is s(juare in 
^hape, edged with gold lace, and embroidered in the corner with 
a Papal tiara and cross-keys. It was first adopted in the thir- 
teenth century : its origin and symbolism are uncertain, (reorgius 
holds that it signifies the power of intercessory prayer ; Bauldiy, 
the strength of faith. Jansseus maintains that, like the amice, 
it symbolizes the helmet of salvation. 

OR ANTE. — The technical term for the representation of a 
^oman praying, with outstretched arms, as represented in the 
Roman catacombs. 

ORARIUM. — An Eastern name for the stole. The orarium 
is supposed by Merati to have anciently covered the whole body. 
't><iguities mystically the cords by which our Blessed Lord was 
bound on the Cross, Vhich was laid on His shoulders. Morally, 
it signifies the yoke of Christ, and the virtue or grace of obedi- 
ence. — See Stolk. 

ORATE KKATRES.— That part of the .Mass before the 
"{Secret,'* so called, in which the celebrant asks the people to 
prnv, that he may otter worthily and acceptably to (iod: — 
'' Brethren, pray tJiat my sacrifice and yours may be acceptable 
to (iod the Father Almighty.'^ To which the response is — 
" May the L<^rd receive the Sacrifice from thy hands to the praise 
«ud glory of His Xanu», to our benefit, and to the benefit of His 
Holv Church." 

ORATIONES.— 1. A Latin term for prayers. 2. In some 
)iturgie.<, a technical term for certain concluding prayers, cor- 
^esponding in number to the collects of the day, Le, the post- 
communions. 

ORATORIO. — A sacred musical composition, consisting of 



sirs, recitatives, duets, trios, &*:., the subject of which is com- 
monly taken from Scripture. 

ORATORY, — I . The art of speaking weU. 2. A small apftrt- 
meDt for private or domestic worship, attached to a private 
house. The oratory differs from the chapel, in&smuch »» the 
former has no altar in it. 

ORATORY (PRIESTS OF THK).— A community of cleria- 
and laymen, foundtil by St. Philip Ncri, branches of which 
congregation tire found in England. 

ORDAIS (TO) (Latin, orJiiu)). — 1. Properly, to set, w estab- 
Uah iu a particular office, 2, Hence, to invest with a ministerial 
function or sacerdotal power. 3. To bestow holy or minor orders 
in the Christian Church. 

ORDER. — 1. The degree or rank of clergymen. 2. A body 
of clerics and laics li^ntig under a rule of life. 3. The rule of ft 
religious house. 

ORDERS (HOLY).— In the Church of England, the orders of 
bishop, priest, and deacon. Amongst Roman Catholics, the aub- 

deacon is the first of the sacretl or noly orders. 

ORDERS (MINOR). — In the Latin Church:— (1) Door- 
keeper, (2) reader, (8) exorcist, (4) acolyte. Iu the Eastern 
Church these offices practically exist under other uame^. In the 
Church of England, (1) the savristau, (2) clerk, (3) doorkeeper, 
(4) verger, and (5) acolyte, are now either retained or restored. 
Readers were formally ordained after the Reformation, and are 
now set jipart for their office by a public rite. 

ORDINAL. — An Anghcuu term for the appendix to tbe 
Pi-ayer-book, containing the forms, finally rerised A.D. 1662, 
fur making, ordaining, and consecrating bishops, priests, and 
deacons. They are substantially identical, aa regards essentialE, 
with those used in other parts of the One Christian Fatnily. 

ORDINANCE (Italian, ordinaina). — 1. A lasting mle of 
lU'tion. 2. A rule established by authority. 

ORDINANCES OF THE CHnRCH.— Established ritee or 
ceremonies. Rules, legulatiuns, and practices which do not 
alter nor rarj' iu their mode uf being performed; e.y. prayer, 
fasting, the obserrancu of holy days, tbe administration of 
the sacraments, chanting, preacliing, cAtechizing, and burial 
of tbe dead. 

ORDINAND.— One about U. be ordained. 
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OROI K ANT^.— One who ortiains. 

ORDINARY (Latiu, ordinanus), — 1. According to an esta- 
blished rule or order; regular, customary. 2. That ecclesiastical 
officer who has ordinary jurisdiction of reputed and common 
right. 3. A bishop. 4. In some cases in England, deans of 
Peculiars are ordinaries; e,g, at Westminster, Battle Abbey, &c. 
•*). In the common and canon law, one who has ordinary or 
immediate jurisdiction in matters ecclesiastical. 

ORDINARY OF THE MASS.— That part of the Roman 
Missal containing the preparatory portion of the form for offering 
tbe Christian Sacrifice, beginning with the Invocation of the 
Blessed Trinity, which follows immediately upon the Asperges, 
and ending with the closing part of the Sancius. 

ORDINATE.— 1. To appoint. 2. To bestow holy orders. 

ORDINATION (Latin, ordinatio).— \. The state of being 
ordained or appointed. 2. The act of conferring holy or minor 
orders in the Christian Church. 

ORDINATOR. — One who ordains or confers orders. 

ORDO. — An ecclesiastical kalendar, in which thegenei'al rules 
for saying the Divine office day by day are carefully considered, 
and duly applied to the various feasts, ferias, and holy days as 
they occur. This boolf is issued for the special advantage and 
convenience of ecclesiastics, who are thus saved the trouble 
of consulting and applying the general rules to the necessities 
of each day. 

OREMUS (Latin, "Let us pray '0-— '^'li^^ invitation of the 
priest-officiant to the faithful, to join with him in presenting the 
prayers of the congregation to Almighty God. 

ORGAN (Latin, organum), — The largest and most harmonious 
of wind instruments of music, consisting of pipes, which are filled 
with wind^ and of stops and keys touched with the fingers. 
Some suppose them to bo of Oriental origin ; others, that the 
(Jreeks invented them. Vitruvius describes one, and so does 
St. Jerome. At first they were small and portable, but soon 
were made of a very largo size. Sir Henry Spelman maintains 
that some^ at all events, were in use in England so early as the 
tenth century. St. Dunstan is said to have given one to the 
church at Malmesbury. St. Wulstan, in the prologue to his Life 
of 8L Swithin, mentions a large one with twenty-six pair of 
bellows^ and four hundred large pipes. In the fourteenth cen- 
tury most large abbeys in England possessed an organ; but 
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they wei-c iioi lumiuuii iu painuh cliurt-hes even in tie iseven- 
teenth century, thoug'h in many iliey were then fooiid. Under 
the usurpation of Oliver C'l-omwell iheir use was eondemued, nod 
mauy were destroyed by his tknaticnl and lirutal soldiery. Since 
the Hestonition iheir uho has Iiwnme very general, there beinj; 
scarcely a. parish church in whidi tlicy nmy ni.>t be found. 

ORGANIST. — One wlio plays nn ui^n. The ancient 
Eugliah uame)' fVir this elm veil -officer are ClrricHt CapelUc, clerk 
of the orgaiiB, soiig-«fhool master, instructor of the choristers, 
and mu^^ic-clerk. {Sec Bluxam's IteijUter of the Colli-ge of Si. 
Mary Maiidaluue, Orfoid, pp. 181-22'li.) 

ORGAN-LOFT. — A cuuMiructiou erected in a churuli, oii which 
to place an urgun. These nsn»Ily owur either on the side of the 
choir at its west end, over the sci-eeii, or else at the extreme 
west end of the nave, lu St. PaidV C'athednd, London, the 
organ is jilaced on each siile <if the cbajicel arch, 

ORGAN-STOP.— The Htop <.f an ..r^in, -r any c.llwtiMn ,.{ 
pipes under one genend name. 

ORIEL. — A buy window, either resting ou ilie ground, as 
in the Vicar's Close at Wells, or supported by a long corbel or 
bracket. The origin of the term is lost in obscurity. Fuller, iti 
his dhweh E'lsiwy, distinctly speaks of the bay window as an 
oriel. (See Ardwoloijia, vol. xxiii., nud Willis's Nomcxclatare of 



-1. Kastcni, Oricnitd. 



the Middle Age», p. 60.) 

ORIENT {Utin, 
Eabl. 

OHIENTALITV.— The ^l«^c of being Oricutr.1. 

ORIENTATION. — A Ifrni to diTiguatu the i-elalioo, bearing, 
or inclinatiou of the gi-uuitd-jilaii uf a chuith towards the east. 
It lias been a i-onunon custom amongst Christian* to build their 
churches so that the chancel might st&ud iu the direction of the 
east ; that part in which the snu rises, and from which light 
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ORIFLAMME.— A red riag.lmuuer, or staudani of St. Dcuy>, 
the patron saint of France. It was auciently preserved at the 
Abbey of St. Denys, and removed only in time of war, when ii 
was borne amid the soldiers of France in their marches. Con- 
leuiporary writers mentiou its existence iu the middle of the 
seventeenth century ; but its whereabouts, if it exists, doeii aul 
appear to be uow known. 
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ORIGKNLSM. — Tlio rt»li^i<mH opiuioiis oi Origeii, a distiu- 
j^uishecl plii1os(ipliir«l writor of AlexaiidriH, who maintained, 
iiraoiigst other singidar conceptions, that human souls oxisttHl 
befort* their union with bodies ; that they were oripfinally holy, 
l)Utl)ecame sinful in their pre-existent state; that all men 'will 
pmbably at last l)e saved ; and that our Rh»sse<l Saviour is again . 
t'» die for the salvation (»f the fallen angels. 

ORKiKXIST.— A follower of Origen. 

ORISON. — 6V<' PUAYKK. 

ORXAMKXTA (Latin).— Th<.se thing,s which embellish; 
thoso things which, adilcnl to other things, render the latter 
moiv beautiful to the eve. 

ORNAMENTS OF THK CHURCH. — The sacred vessels, 
vestments for the priests, choir, altar, and sanctuary ; the fittings 
of the chancel, including the altar ornaments, such as crucifix or 
iToss, candlesticks, tabernacle, lecterns, taper-stands. Paschal 
candlestick, font, crowus-of-Hght or coronw, and all otluT similar 
utensils made use <»f in the services of the Church. 

ORPHKAY (French, orfro!), — Hands of rich embroidery,' 
placed on the sacred vestments of the clergy. They are so placed 
on copes, chasubles, dalmatics, and tunicles, and are those parts 
upon which the skill of the embroiderer is commonly exercised. 
In the Middle Ages Knglish embroiderers had a European 
reputation. 

ORPHKAV OF AMICK. - That embroidered part which was 
attached to the amice, and formed, when duly arranged, a sort of 
collar to the chasuble. — Sec Amick. 

ORPHRAY OF CHASUBLE.— The pillar on the front, the 
'TOSS on the back, and the edgings on both sides of the chasuble. 
—•V Chasuble. 

ORPHRAY OF (T)PE.— The broad band which stands on 
the straight side of a cope, and the border which is placed round 
the edge of the semicircular portion of it. — Sea Cope. 

ORPHRAY OF DALMATIC— The bands of embroiderv 
which, commencing on each shoulder, fall down perpendicularly, 
both before and behind, and are joined together on either side 
bv other bands. — Sec Dalmatic. 

ORPHRAY OP TUNI{\— ^S/'^ Orphray op Dalmatic. 
ORPHREY.— See Orphray. 
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ORTHODOX.— 1. Sound in the Christian faith. 2. One who 
firmly adheres to the teaching and traditions of the Charch 
Duiversal. 3, Believing in the dograai* taught in Scripture, 
preserved by the One Fumily of Christ, and explained by Chris- 
tian authority. 

ORTHODOX CHURCH (THE).— An ordinary title for wh»t 
is also known as the Holy Eastern Church ; that is, the Church 
in cominnnioii with the see of Constantinople. 

ORTHODOX'LY.— With soundness of faith. 



— Tlie state of being sound in the Chris- 



OHTHODOXNESS. 
tian or orthodox faith. 

ORTHODOXY (Greek, opeoSogfa).- 1. Soundness in the 
Christian faith. 2. The firmly adhering to the teaching and 
traditions of the Church Universal. 3. 'OftOoSo^ta is the Greek 
epithet for the first Sunday in Lent, on which the defeat of the 
Iconoclasts is celebmtod. 

OP0POS COpflpo^).- A Greek term for the office of Dawn or 
Daybreak, answering to the Western Lauds, 

OP*ANOS fOp^ovoc).- 
A chorister- boy. 

OS (THE CHANTED).- 

SALCTARIS HOSTIA.— The first words of a Latin hynm 
sung in the Roman Catholic Church at the service of Exposition 
and Benediction of the Most Holy Sacrament. It stands as 
follows : — 

<) Salouriii Huftia 

Qua.' cteM ptiiidis ostinm : 

Bellk piemoiit banilik. 

Dk robnr, for aaiiliain. 



1. A Creek terra for any orphan. 



e Advent Antiphoks. 



ergo, 
Chri 



N'obi* donet in (wtriB. Atnm. 

After which foUow the Litany of the Blessed Vii^n, the 3 

versicle and response, and the Collect for Corpus- 
^risti day. 

O SAPIENTIA.— .S'e'? Advent Antiphokb. 

OSCULATORITTM.— An ornament by which the kias of 
peace was given to the faithful in mediieval ttmee. to 
England it wtut termed the " Pax-Brede." Tfaemlvof Smun 
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wu to send the Pax iuet before commuQion to all the faithful 
preunt, and it was giren by kissing a amall plate of ivory, or 
preciooB metal, with a handle behind. On this was commonly 
engraved, either a representation of the crucifixion of our Lord, 
ora figure of the Agnus Dei. The oaculatorium was found in 
CTery church sacristj', and numerous records of the donation of 
snch are preserved. The two examples here given are of old 
English work. That with the crucifix represented upon it is of 
latten gilded (iS'ee Illustration, Fiij. 1); the other, on which 
the Agnus Dei is engraved, is of silver (See Illustration, 
Fi^. 2). — Ser Pak. Sometimes the kiss of peace was given 




villi a small hand-crucifix, and not unfrequently with that book 
of the Gospels used at High JIass. At some periods it was 
cnstomary to give the kiss of peace at Low Mass j but afterwards 
ii »as confined to High Mass. 

OSCULDM PACTS.— The kiss of peace.— See Oscolatorium. 

OIIOMAPTTP ('Off(o;uo(>ri;p}.— A Greek term for a title of 

certain eminent martj'rs, whether men ur women. 

OSTENSION.— The act of showing or exhibiting. 

OSTESSION OF THR BLESSKD SACRAMENT. — The 
allowing of the Blessed Sacrament to the faithful, in order that 
It may receive their worship and adoration, — a rite connected 
'f'th Benediction. — S'U- Brnkdiction of, ok with, thb BiiBsSEu 

f^ACRAHENT. 

OSTENSORIUM.— V^'^ Ostrn-sory. 

OSTBN'SORY (Latin, nstensorium.). — A species of vessel, as 
its name implies, used for showing the Bl&ssed Sacrament to the 
laithfnl to receive their worship. It is composed of a crystal 
case, usnally circular, framed in gold, and surrounded with rays 
of light or glory, and placed on a stem and foot, like the stem 
and foot of a chalice. Inside the crystal case is a figure of gold, 
shaped Uke a crescent, and called a "lunette," in which to hold 



2.-W OSTJARICS-OTTAVA RIMA. 

thi' Siioiid Ht.iit. Tlu'Wiirtl OsuiiMtryiw uiiw>fldom itBV(l,t)if v*i*scl 
in question beiug commonly called a Monati'aace. The example 
in the accoinpdiiyinj? wondciit, fii>m tho pem-il of Ilio latt- Mr. A. 
Welby Piijrii>. rejiresont* itii 
ostcHsorj' madf witli h l.-irp- 
mlio of i-ryptnl. nioiintfil iu 
iiH-tnl, fixed on a stem, with 
II knop, And n i^preiidin^ hnsp, 
like thnt of » dinlice. It is 
>iii-muimtcd l»y« i-over, t-iimi- 
I)iod iind liuttii'SBed, witii an 
imflgi' of our Blessed Lnird 
under the eros.s, and two 
I'henibim ou either side of 
I lie part where the Blessed 
Snemment reposee. Six nilvcr 
liells ai-e attached to it. An 
I istL-us»)rT of silver-gilt, some- 
wlmt similar in ehamct^r hi 
this, is to he seen iu the 
Micristj'of St. Mary's, nseotl. 

— S'-r MoXi<TRANi-K, 

nSTlAKIL'S. — One of 
t ln.1 iiuiii II- orders in the 
Roman CathnlieChorch, The 
DStiarius is set apart by the 
bishop, who delivers to the 
persou beiu^ ordained, km-el- 
ing Iwfore him, the keys of 
the chnrch, saying at the 
same time : " Sic agite, qnani 
i-edditiiri Deo rationem pn- 
its rebiip, qme his clavihu!> 
rerlndnntiir." 

OSWALD'S LAW.— A 
«w which effected the ejer- 
ion of married pne«its from 
osTE.v?oiii, country cures, and the in- 

troducing into churches in 
their stead of monks, — a law enact'cd for his diocese by Oswald, 
Bishop of Worcester. A.D. !)6(, 

OTTAVA RIMA. — A kind of verse, consisting of eight h'nee 
to a stanza, which has been attributed by competent jadgtM to i 
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Boccacio. Several popular sixteenth-century hymns were com- 
poged in this metre in Germany. 

OVCRE.—See Owche. 

OUR LADY. — A term of honour and distinction given to the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, because of the part she took in the work of 
the Incarnation, and because she is the Mother of our Lord God 
Jesus Christ. 

OUTERMOST CHURCH.— 1. The western part of the nave. 
2. That portion of a church which adjoins the chief entrance. 

OUT-GATE.— 1. A lych-gate.— iSe6 Lych-gate. 
OUT-PORCH.— Tlie outer part of a church porch. 

OVER-CANOPY. — The canopy placed over that tabernacle 
in which the Blessed Sacrament is reserved or exposed for 
veneration. 

OVER-STORY. — ^The clcre-story or upper story in a cathedral 
or church. 

OWCHE. — 1. A clasp or brooch. 2. A morse of precious 
metd. 3. A link or fastening. — See Morse. 

OXGANG. — This terra, in the feudal ages, signified a plot of 
gronnd, commonly reckoned at about fifteen acres, or as much as 
one ox could plough in a year. Six oxgangs — a common division 
—were such a quantity as six oxen could plough. 

OX-JEWEL.-6'ec Jade. 

OX.STONE.— Nee Jadk. 

OYEZ. — The word used by the sheriflf or his inferior officer, 
or by the nsher of an ecclesiastical court, to command silence and 
obtain attention in making a proclamation in court. 

OYNTING. — The administration of extreme unction. 

OYNTING-BOX.— A chrismatory.— *S'ee Chrismatoby. 

OYNTING-CLOTH.— A towel or napkin used in the adminis- 
tration of extreme unction. 



If^i QlQ§$arff, S 




ibulfttorj- round 
A ptatform of wood 



ACE.— Tho OBcalatorinm or Pax-brede.— 

See OSCI'LATOKICH. 

PACE-AISLE.— The 
the back of n high altar, 

PACE-BOARD. 
before an altftf. 

PACE.(lREETING.-Thekissofp«we. 

PACE-HAUT.— 1. A broad platform of 
htuii,' Ijt-r.iiv uii nitar. 2, A predella or footpace. 3. That 
Btep on which nn altar la placed. 

P..ENULA.— .See PfEKuLA. 

PAJN-BENI. — A French torm for Bk'ssed Bread. Anciently, 
there were offoriugs of bread for the Holy Eucharist, of which a 
part was consecrat<^ for nee in the Sacrament ; the rest being 
simply blessed and distributed to the faithful as a token of 
good-will and Christian fellowship to those who were not com- 
municants. 

PATNIM.— .sVe P.\ynim. 

PALACE (Latin, palaliion). — A largo house, in which aa j 
emperor, a king, or other difitingnished person reaidefi. 

PALACE (BISHOPS).— A residence of a bishop, anciently I 
called the minster-honse, or the bishopry or bishopric. Maayl 
ancient examples exist, either in whole or part ; e. g., at WoObW 
Ely, Lincoln, Hereford, Chichester, and Lambeth. 

nAAirrENE2:iA (naXiy7(Vfffm).— l. Regeneration. 2. Nct 
birth. 3. Holy baptism. 

PALIMPSEST (Greek, irdXiv And i^,;«).— A MS. on veUud 
which has been written over a second time, the former writiJ 
having become obliterated or been erased. 

PALL. — A square piece of millboard, from six to eight ii 
either way, covered with linen, and embroidered with a cros 
border on the upper side, used to place over the chalice at o. 
portions of the Mass. The under port, which touches the r 
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the chalice, is removed from time to time and burnt by a priest, 
the ashes being cast down the piscina. 

PALL-BEARER. — ^A term used to designate those friends of 
the deceased who attend the corpse at a funeral, and hold the 
pall or covering of the coffin, in order to testify their respect. 

PALL (FUNERAL). — A covering of velvet, charged with a 
cross, placed over a hearse or over the coffin itself at the time 
of burial. Pn ancient times such an " orna- 
ment'* existed in every parish for the 
general benefit of the faithful. It wa.s 
frequently purple, but no one colour was 
generally adopted. Examples of frag- 
ments of such palls exist, but perfect 
specimens are rare. There are some fine 
examples belonging to the London Com- 
panies, rich with embroidery, tabernacle- 
work, and heraldic devices. A plain foreign 
example is figured in the accompanying 
woodcut. {See Illustration.) 

PALLIUM (PALL). — The archiepi- 
scopal pall is an ancient ecclesiastical 
vestment made of white lamb s^ -wool after 
the following custom : — The nuns of St. 
Agnes at Rome every year, on the anni- 
versary of their saint, anciently offered two lambs on the altar 
of their church during the Agnus Dei of a High Mass. Now this 
oblation is made after Mass. These 
lambs, taken by two of the canons of 
the I^teran Church, are given to the 
Pope's subdeacons, who put them out to 
pasture until shearing-time, when they 
are duly shorn, and the palls are made of 
their wool. The pall thus made is carried 
to the Lateran Church, and there placed 
on the high altar by the deacon of that 
church over the shrine of the bodies of 
St. Peter and St. Paul on the festival of 
those saints. The pall, when given to an 
archbishop, signifies metropolitical juris- 
diction. Pope Innocent III. endeavoured 
to impose the receipt of the pall as an essential before the exercise 
of any jurisdiction, on all archbishops, and more particularly on 
the Eeustem patriarchs. In the False Decretals a passage exists 
indicating the plenitude of apostolic authority, and maintaining 
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that neilLei' tlie title, ptigitiou, place, or dignity of on archbisht^ 
should be assumed without it. All archbishops are baried a 
their pall. The pall is not left behind for tranBiniasion ; bnt 
each now archbishop in cominuiiion with Rome sues for it mftcr 
his nomination. (.See DitquisUio Hutfon'cn de PaUio ArcJtitp- 
acopali.) In England, Pope St, (iregory the (Ireot sent a pdl to 
St. Augustine, and in A.D. 73i Archbislioj) Kcgbrighte, of Y<irlt, 
petitioned for and obtained a similar distinction. In the tifteentli 
ccntuiy the archbishops of St. Andrew's, prc%-iousIy mihject to 
York, became independent, and ohtaincil [ho pall, indicating 
jurisdiction over Scotland, The fonr Irish Romuii Cathollo 
archbishops obtained the pall in the tenth century. The pall was 
granted by the Pope to the new English Rotuaii Catholic see 
of Westminster in 1950. Our two Englisli archbishopf*, though 
retaining their armorial bearings, have not need it ^ince fie 
Reformation. (See llhistration.) 

PALM-BRANCH.— 1. A branch or bongh of the palm-tree. 
1. A symbol of trinniph, 

PALMER. — 1 . A pilgrim who had successfully viaited the Holy 
Places in Palestine, and who bore ti palm-branch in token of thai 
lUct. 2. A pilgrim to the Holy Jiand, having taken vows to 
visit the Holy Places. 

PALM-SUNUAY {Domim'ca Inramie pfil,„aruvi).—The Sixth 
Sunday in Lent. The entrance of our Lord into Jerosalem, when 
the people met Him with imbn-bi-snebes, became an annual com- 
memoration as early as tlu' fomlh centur)- in parts of the Eafitem 
Church, to which comineniHiiitiiiii St. Arabi-ose twice refers in 
his Epistles. It was observi-d in the Venerable Bi-de's time, and 
is said by Amalarins to have beconie general in the reign of 
Charlemagne. Palms and otlier boughs were foi-mally blessed, 
and delivered tfl the faithful who took part in the annual pnt- 
cession. In sonae places during the Middle Ages the Most Holy 
Sacrament was carried at the head of this, a pnvctice current for 
some generations at St. Alhan's Abbey and at Cauterburr Cathe- 
dral. Anciently every village church in England had its proces- 
sion of palms. The Rite of Sarum was mainly followed; but several 
independent customs, curious in themselves, and illustmtiQg the 
faith and piety of the faithful, obtained; many of which are 
observed, after a fashion, even fat the present day. In the later 
editions of the Dirvehmmn Atujlicuiiuiii, a form for blessing the 
palms at Low Maes, and for arranging the procession, is giriMi. 
Firat a lesson from Esodus xv, and xvi. is read by the sub- 
deacon, then a versicle and response, and afterwards the Gospel 
of St. John xii, 12 — ]!'. Then the palms and branches, liaring 
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been blessed by a priest, after exorcism, with prayer aud Holy 
Water, are incensed, and then distributed. The clergy receive 
them first, then the men, and finally the women. During their 
distribution the choir should sing the anthem Pueri Hebra^orum. 
The procession takes place before High Mass. It should be 
arranged in the sacristy ; those fonning it should go out into 
the churchyard or church enclosure, passing through which they 
should enter the church bv the western door thus : Firtft, two 
thurifers, attended by the boat-bc»arer ; second, cross-bearer, 
attended by two acolytes ; third, choir-boys; fourth, choir-men; 
fifth, the cantors ; sivfh, the ceremoniarius ; neventh, deacon and 
subdeacon ; eighth, the priest- celebrant. To the veiled proces- 
sional cross a palm-branch should be attached. All should hold 
the |>alms in the right hand. The hymn Oloria, laus, et honor 
should be sung. Anciently the priest, aud not the cross-bearer, 
taking the cross in his right hand, opened the western door ; and 
when the procession had altogether passed into the choir, those 
fonning it knelt down, and the priest, uncovering the crucifix, 
chanted a versicle and antiphon, closing the rite with certain 
prayers. 

PANAGIA (Greek, 7rava7/a). — Literally, ** All-Holy,'^ an 
epithet commonly given amongst Eastern writers to the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, because she is the Mother of God. 

PANARIUM. — See 'Aprofpopiov, and Pix or Pyx. 

PANDECTS (Latin, Fandedtf^). —T\mt digest or collection of 
t'ivil or Roman law made by order of the Emperor Justinian. 

Pane. — ^A flowered quarry ; that is, a diamond-shaped piece 
•>f glass, on which some flower, bird, beast, monogram, or other 
device is painted and burnt in. The accompanying illusti-ation, 
from a pane in the author^s possession — sometime in a window 
»t Westlington House, near Aylesburv — depicts a fox or wolf 
preaching in a friar^s habit, standing in a movable pulpit, and 
holding a scroll in its right paw. Scratched on the glass on 
either side, in the style of writing of the latter part of the six- 
teenth century, are the words, "The People^s Chaplain.^^ 
Although examples of the idea set forth in this quarry are not 
uncommon both in carving and painting, possibly this device 
on quarry may be unique. In Christian symbolism the fox is au 
emblem of cunning, fraud, and deceit. Sometimes he is em- 
ployed in art to typify the Evil one. Ejtamples in France are 
given by Guilhermy, in his interesting paper, Iconographie des 
Fabliaux f and in Didron's Amiales Archvologiquea, iii. p. 23. The 
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second Toltune of the stiiae interesting record provides nome- 
roos instances of the existence of similar representations. In 
Enffland, one or two examples may be indicaled. There is a fox 
preaching to geese on a inisericorde in Beverley Minster, On 
another, in the same place, two foxes hold pastoral staTes, and 
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wear cowls. At Ripon C'iithcdt«l, on a misericorde, is a repnv ^ 
sontation of the fox and stork. At York, there is a fox preach- ' 
ing : he leans his forepaws on the edge of the palpit, and a 
smaller fox stands below, bolding llic preacher's paeti»»l staff. 
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At St. Martin's, Leicester, there was, until the church was 
restored, a representation in stained fj^lass of a fox preaching to 
a flock of geese, from the text, *' Testis eat mihi Veua quam 
cupiam vos omnes visceribtis oneis '* (Philip, i. 8). In the parish 
church of Boston a fox is represented vested as a bishop, and is 
preaching to a cock and some hens. On the elbow of a stall at 
Christ Church, Hampshire, a fox in a cowl is preaching from a 
pulpit — a small cock perched on a stool acting as clerk. Carved 
on a bench -end at Nantwich, a fox in monastic habit holds a 
dead goose in his right hand, and bears a hare on a stick over 
his left shoulder. A fox preaching to geese occurs at Etching- 
ham, in Sussex. In the Ladye Chapel of Westminster Abbey is 
a misericorde with a fox mounted on a cock^s back, and a cock 
mounted on a fox^s back, tilting at each other. In the church 
of Houghton Conquest, Bedfordshire, there is the representation 
in stained glass of a fox mounted on a dog^s back, blowing a 
horn. These and other delineations appear to have their key in 
various passages of Holy Scripture, in which the fox never 
appears except as a spoiler and a foe. They are enemies of the 
vineyard. Prom the circumstance of the fox being clothed in 
the monastic habit, and placed in a pulpit, some have maintained 
that such representations were intended as a satire of the 
"secular ^^ upon the ^^ regular '* clergy, between whom it is 
notorious that there were constant and lasting feuds. It may be 
more reasonably maintained, however, that the object of the 
mediaeval architects, carvers, and glass-painters was to show that 
the devil employed his craft everywhere, appearing even in the 
guise of a professed " religious," in order to dupe, beguile, and 
lead astray, just as the Apostle declares that Satan is transformed 
into an angel of light. Representations such as these were not 
originally intended to cast scorn and ridicule on any class of 
people ; nor were they profane and meaningless jests, but were 
intended to set forth the obvious or mystical meanings of Scrip- 
ture phrases, and this in a forcible and expressive mode, easily 
comprehended, but not easily forgotten. — See Quarry. [See 
Illustration.) 

PANEGYRICAL. — Containing praise or eulogy. 

PANEGYRICDM.— 1. A book of sermons on the lives of the 
saints, or in honour of popes and kings who have served the cause 
of religion by great deeds. 2. A panegyric is an oration or eulogy 
in praise of some distinguished person. 3. An encomium. 

PAKEGYRIS (Greek, iravriyyoiq). — A festival; a public cele- 
bration in honour of a distinguisned person. 
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PANEL. — 1 , A piece of board whose ed^es are let into a frame 
of H thicker and stonter boarding. 2. A compartment sunk in s 
wall, skirting-board, or building. 3. The pierced 
partition of a screen. {See Illustrfttiou.) 

PANGE LINGUA GLORIOBI CORPORIS 
.MYSTERIUM.— The first line of a hymn in 
honour of the Blessed Saci-ament, composed as » 
sequence for the Office of Corpue-ChrUti Joy by 
St. Thomas Aquinas, A.D. 125U— 1274. 

PANGE LINGUA GLORIOSI PR-JiUUM 
CERTAMINIS.— A sequence for Passioa-tidc-. 
composed by Venautius Fortunatus, A.D. 595 — 

PANNAGK.— 1. The food of ewine in the 
woods; as beech-uiits, acorus, 4c. 2. That fo'wl 
for cattle fouud in the woods which yields tithe. 

t'APA.~l. The Holy Father, or BiHhop of Home; tire Fatri- 
anh of Old Rome and of the Western Church. -1. A term used 
to designate a Greek parish priest. 

PAPACY. — 1. The office and dignity of the Pope or l^atri- 
nrch of Rome, 2. Hence the Popes taken coUectively. 'A, 
Popedom. 1. Papal authority. 3. Papal jurisdiction, as exer- 
cised over the whole body of ecclesiastics in the AVesteru 
Church. 

nAOAAETMA {norn^ifu'/iu).— The ordination ufa priest. 

nAITAAIA {nojraSi'o).— A priest's wife. 

TlAHAilSilA (Ilun-aSioffn}.— A priest's wife. 

IIAnAAOnoyA.) (nair«So7r«5AQ}.— n.e issm-, whether 
or daughter, of a priest. 

I'APAL.— 1. Of or belonging to the Pope. 2. Annexed to 
bishopric of Rome. 3. Romish. 

PAPAL CROWN.—See TiiKi. 






nAHAAHePA (n«iroXi(epo)— '^prit^t'scap. 2. AxuchetU>. 

3. 'nie tonsure. 

PAPALIN. — A seven teen th-cenlury terui for a Roinau 
Catholic. 

PAPALIZE {TO}. — I. To make Papal or Popish. J. T.. 
convert to the Roman Catliolic coumiuniou. 
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PAPE.— The Pope. 

PARABEMA. — A Greek term, descriptive of the recesses or 
side-chapels in an Eastern church, to the right or left of the 
sanctuary. 

PARABOLANI (Greek, TrapaP6\avoi). — Visitors of the sick 
and infirm in the ancient Church of Alexandria. — See Minor 

Orders. 

PARACLETE (Greek, TrapaicXiyroc). — 1. Properly, an advo- 
cate; one invoked to suppoi't, aid, or comfort. 2. Hence, the 
Third Person in the Ever- Blessed Trinity ; the Consoler, Com- 
forter, or Intercessor. 3. God the Holy Ghost. 

PARACLETICE (Greek, 7ra|oaicAuT«coi;).— The name for a 
Greek service-book, containing the ferial hymns ari'anged to their 
proper and appointed melodies. 

PARADISE (Greek, irapaSei(Toc) . — 1. A term for the Garden 
of Eden, in which Adam and Eve were placed immediatelv after 
their creation. 2. A place of happiness. 3. Heaven, that is, 
the eventual and blissful home of sanctified and saved souls. 4. The 
portico or porch of a church (Parvis). 5. A book of the lives of 
the Saints. 6. A Christian cemetery. 7. A volume of Catholic 
devotions. 8. A mediaeval term for the Choir or sanctuary of a 
cathedral or church. 9. The intermediate state. 

riAFAKATAGHKH (IlapaicaraflW;-— The reserved Sacrament 
for the sick. 

1*AHAPET. — A low wall or breastwork, used to protect the 
mmpart« of military structures, churches, houses, and other 
buildings. In the First- Pointed style parapets are embattled, 
but straight at the top, and are usually plain. In later styles, 
they are both battlemented and otherwise ornamented. 

PARASCEVE.— 1. Friday in any week. 2. Good-Friday. 

PARATORIUM. — 1. A place of preparation. 2. Hence, a 
vestry, sacristy, or robing-chamber for ecclesiastics. 

PARATORY. — An old English term tor a vestry. — A'ec 
Pakatorium. 

PARCLOSE (French). — A term used to designate a low screen 
of wood, stone, marble, or brick, marking off' the choir. Lady- 
chapel, or other chapels, from the rest of the building ; as also 
when enclosing a tomb. It is either of open or solid work. 
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PARDON-BELL.— A name given to the '^ Angelns-beU, 
because special grace and pardons were bestowed upon those who 
recited the Angelas with devotion, recoUectedness, and regularity. 

PABDON-CHAIR.— A confessional. 

PARDONER. — ^A dealer in indulgences. 

PARDON-SCREEN.— A slight screen, erected in a church, 
to hide the penitent, during the act of confession, from public 
gaze. 

PARDON-STALL.— 1. The stall from which, as some writers 
affirm, notices of pardons and indulgences were solemnly and 
formfdly read. 2. Other writers appear to signify by this t^rm 
that stall in which confessions were received ; oftentimes, in the 
old Church of England, a bench placed in some public place in a 
side-aisle or transept for this purpose. 

PAREMENT. — The f urnitm-e, ornaments, and hangings of the 
chief room in a religious house. 

PARGE-BOARD. — A term in Pointed architecture, to 
designate that board commonly used on gables of roofs where 
the covering of the roof projects fipom the wall, and either covers 
the rafters, which would otherwise be exposed, or occupies the 
place of a rafter. 

PARGETING. — A term anciently used in several senses. 
Commonly it designated plain plastering on walls, but mora 
frequently ornamental plasterwork, consisting of mouldings, 
foliage, figures, heraldic devices, monograms, and borders. 
Timber houses were almost always so adorned, and several speci- 
mens of such exist at Oxford, Chester, Bristol, and other ancient 
cities. 

PARGE-WORK.— See Parcjktino. 

PARLAJJ iLARBLE.— A very pure and white marble, ob- 
tained in the isle of Pares, one of the Cyclades, in the Greek 
archipelago. The greater part of the most beautiful ancient work 
was made of this, and it is generally believed that of this marble 
the temple of Solomon was largely constructed. 

PARIS BREVIARY.— The ancient breviary of the old French 
Church, which difiTered very considerably from the Roman 
breviary, and contained an almost perfect series of Latin hymns. 

PARISH (French, paroisse). — 1. An ecclesiastical district, 
assigned to the spiritual care of the person solemnly commissioned 
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to attend to the souls of the faithful. 2. The precinct or terri- 
torial jurisdiction of a secular priest, the inhabitants in which 
belong to the same communion. 

PARISH CLERK. — An officer who assists the priest during 
Divine service, by making the appointed responses, &c. 

PARISHIONER.— One who belongs to a parish. 

PARISIAN GREGORIAN.— A chant founded on the model 
of one of the eight Gregorian tones, but of a more florid charac- 
ter, and with an ending in harmony with the general melody of 
the same. 

PARISIAN RITE.—See Paris Brkviary and Paris Missal. 

PARIS MISSAL. — The Missal anciently used in the arch- 
diocese of Paris, as well as in most French churches. It was 
founded upon the old Sacramentaries cuiTcnt in Prance until the 
twelfth century, and differed in several respects from the Latin 
rite. During the present century, the Roman Missal has been 
universally adopted, though ancient traditional customs are still 
preserved and followed at Rheims, Rouen, Orleans, and else- 
where. 

PARLATORIUM (French, ^aWo/r ; lts\mn, parlatorio). — The 
Latin term for that room in a religious house where persons were 
allowed to talk (parler) with the inmates. 

PARLE. — 1. Talk. 2. Conversation. 3. Oral discussion. 
4. Intercourse by words. 

PARLOR. — Nee Parlatouium. 

PARLOUR. — See Paelatobium. 

PAROCHIAL. — Of or belonging to a parish. 

PAROCHIALITY.— The state of being parochial. 

PAROCHIAL STONJ].— A term for any tomb, at or near 
which the clergy and parish officers distribute doles left by the 
persons buried there. — See Poor-stone. 

PAROCHIAN.— A parishioner. 

PAROCHUS. — 1. A parish priest. 2. A parson. — See 
Parson. 

PARSON (Latin, persona). — The person, that is, the chief 
person in the parish. The officer, whether rector, vicar, or 
curate, in sole charge, who has the cure of the souls of the faith- 
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ful, auil wlio is bound to give- au accdnitt thci-eof to ^VJniighty 
God, whose servant and amb&ssador lie is, 



-Tlie freehold dwelling-] dace of the parson of 



PARSON A UE.- 
a parish. 

PARTIBUS INFtDELIUM (IN).— Literally, "in the parts 
of the unfaithful." Nominal bishops of a see in which there are 
no, or onlr few. Christians; sees made use of for titular bishop- 
rics in heathen countries, 

PARTICLE (Latin, partieula). — 1. A niinutu port or portiun 
of matter. 2. Any very small portion of nny sutetance. 3, In 
Church phraseology, a crumb or small fragment of the Blessed 
Saci-ament under the form uf bread, k The smaller altar-breads 
(in i-outradiiittnctiou to that used by the priest) which are used to 
c(^>ui muni cat e the faithful. ^^H 

PARTICULAR FESTIVALS, — Local fisists, pt.vuliv9|| 
individual parishes, not generally observed in the diocese. <^S| 

PARTICULARISM.— The doctrine that particular individuals 
only are elected to salvation. 



PAKTICm>ARIUS.— The rarv 
refectory of a religious house. 



divider of ToikI i 




PARVIS (Freudi). — I. A ohurch-i>ort'h over 
which is erected a chamber. 
'^. The chamber over a church- 
porch. The example repi'escntcd 
in the acconipauying woodcut is 
the parvise over the south porch 
<if the Prebendal Church of our 
Blessed Lady of Tliame, (Yxon. 
lutcnially, the parvise s'how> 
signs of having been the resideni-e 
of a sacristau, shrine- keeper, or 
frenemt custodian of the chundi. 
Reached by a newel staircase, it 
contains a fireplace, and is lighted 
by four lancet windows, (Sex- 
Illustration.) 



PASCHA PLORIDUM. - 
for Paliu-Sunday, 



PASCH (Greek. W*rx«).— 
'ITie Passover. 2. Kasteistide. 



• Easter of Flowers," a Icnu 
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I'A8UHAL. — 1. Pfrtainiug to the I'liMsover, or [i) to the 
feast or solemnity of Easter. ^^ 

PASCHAL CANDLE.— A lar^e wax 
•■andle, often thirty -three pounds in 
'weight, to represent the years of our 
Blessed Lord at the time of His Cruci- 
fixion, placed on the candlestick, usually 
on the north side of the sanctuary, 
hghted at Mass aud other services 
(luiiug the Easter season, to signify the 
Resurrection of our Blessed Saviour. 
Anciently, its use was confined to 
basilicas : more recently, all churches 
have used it. When unlighted, it is 
said to represent the pillar of cloud 
"fhich went before the Egyptians; when 
lighted, the pillar of fire which guided 
the followers of Moses. It symbolizes 
ihe true leader of tho Christian host 
through this their land of pilgrimage 
«nd sorrow. The candle is blessed on 
Holy Saturday by a deacon vested in 
white, attended by a subdeacon and an 
acolyte. Five grains of incense, sym- 
bolizing the five sacred wounds of Christ, 
are placed in the wax candle. The 
canticle Er-ultet — a composition of St. 
Augustine — is chanted. Afterwards, 
the taper is lighted, which bums dur- 
ing the chief offices of the Church, 
until the Ascension festival ; indicating 
how our Lord, remaining with the 
.Apostles, and speaking to them of the 
things pertaining to the Kingdom of 
(j(«l, extended their knowledge, and 
cheered them as to the future. The 
i'aschal candle is not lighted again 
»fter the Gospel in the Mass of Ascen- 
sion-day. (&'ee Martene, ZJc Aitt. Ri(. 
Errl., torn, iii. p. 155.) The example 
fif a Paschal candlestick jind candle in 
the accompanying woodcut is from 
the able and graceful pencil of the 
lat*- Mr. A. Welby Pugin. (See Ilhis- 
t ration.) 
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PASCHAL CANDLESTICK.— That cnndlestick on wlicli 
the Paschal candle is placed. — Sc Paschal Casblk. 

PASCHAI^ FLO^raB.— A kind of anemoue, growing in parte 
of Europe and Asia, which ordinarily flowers aboat Ewter, and 
is frequently used in Easter decorations, more especially in the 
Holy Land and in Asia Uinor. 

PASCH-COLUMS.— The Piischal condWtick. 

PASCH-EGG, — An egg stained and ornamented, presented to 
young persons as a gift about East-er-time. 

PASCH-EGG DAY.— Easter-day. 

PASCHITE8. — A name given in the second c<>ntury to those 
Chrisliaiis who celebrated the feast of Easter on the foarteeoth 
day of the moon, on whatever day it happened, in imitation of 
the Jews. Ill a Coimcil held at Rome, A.D. 196, Pope Victor 
excommiinicated those who kept Easter on any day but a Sondaj. 
This dispute was permanently and altogether settled by the 
Council of Nictea, A.D. 325, wluch ordered — [a) that the feast of 
Easter should never be observed until after the vernal equinox; 
(|3) that the vernal equinox should be fixed to the 21st of March ; 
{y) that Easter Sunday should always be thai which immediately 
followed the fourteenth day of the moon ; and (S) that if the 
fourteenth day of the moon happened on a Sunday, then Easter- 
day should be observed on the following Sunday. 

PASCH-LIGHT.— The Paschal candle.— 8.eo Paschal Casdlb. 

PASCH OF THE CROSS.— An ancient term to designate 
Good -Friday. 



PASCH-SUNDAY.— EaRter-.Uy. 
PASCH- WEEK .—Easter-week . 
PASQUE-FLOWTIH.- .s', '■ Paschal Flowkk. 
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PASSING-BELL. — A bell anciently rung during the passtng 
away of a Christian soul, to ask the prayers of the mithfm on. its 
behalf. This rite is enjoined by the sixty-seventh canon of 1603, 
as follows : — " Morte vero jam ingruente, aliqua campana pnlsa- 
bitur, neqne minister supremo officio suo hac in parte dcerit. 
Cum BUtem expiraverit (si utique expirare eum contingat) cam- 
pana per breve tantummodo spatium ntriuque pulsahitur, quod 
idem tarn ante, quam post sopulturani observandum deceminn^i." 



PASSIONALE.— Sff Passionakicm. 
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PASSION ARIXJM. — 1, A MS. volume containing a record of 
the martyrdom or sufferings of the saints of any particular order. 
2. A martyrology. 3. A kalendar of the martyrs, with brief 
lives of those who have suffered for the cause of Christ. 4. A 
book oontaining an account of the sufferings undergone by the 
martyrs of any pai-ticular part of the One Family of Christ, 

PASSIONARIUS.— iSea Passionarium. 
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PASSIONARY.— The English equivalent of "Passionarium. 

PASSION-FLOWER.— A flower and plant so named from 
being supposed to represent, in the appendages of the flower, the 
Passion of our Blessed Lord. 

PASSION-SUNDAY.— The Fifth Sunday in Lent, in England 
called also Judica Sunday, because the " Ofticium " in the service 
ran as follows : — " Judica me, Deus, et disceme causam meam de 
gente non sancta, ab homine iniquo et doloso eripe me : quia tu 
es Deus mens et fortitude mea." 

PASSION-TIDE.— The season at which the Church com- 
memorates the sufferings and death of our Blessed Lord. 

PASSION- WEEK.— The week between Passion- Sunday, or 
Judica, and l^alm- Sunday. It is sometimes called Suffering- week. 
The whole season, from Passion- Sunday to Easter-even is called 
''Holy-tide,'^ '' Still-tide,'' or '' Passion-tide." 

PASSORY. — A mediaeval term for the wine-strainer used in 
preparing the elements for the Christian Sacrifice. 

PASTOPHORION.— A Greek term (1) for a sacristy or 
vestry ; and also (2) for a pix or pyx. 8. It is also sometimes 
u«ed*for a table of prothesis. 

PASTOR (Latin, from paaco, })adum), — 1. A shepherd. 2. 
One who has care of a flock of sheep. 3. A priest of the Church 
Universal, who has the oversight of a congregation. 

PASTOR (CHIEF). -A bishop. 

PASTOR (UNIVERSAL).— A Roman Catholic term, used to 
designate the Pope, or Holy Father. 

PASTORAL (Latin, pastaralis). — Anything relating to the 
cure or care of souls. 

PASTORAL CROOK.— See Pastoral Staff. 

PASTORAL LETTER.— An official letter, addressed by an 
archbishop or bishop to the clergy and laity of the archdiocese 
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or (liocfsf, ou any subjcut of interost to thuui as metnlicTB of the 
Church. 

PASTORAL STAFF (Lfttiu, Cumburra, cumhura, j^-Ium, 
ei'oci'i,eaoihiifia,ferula,bafttlii»pfiatoralvi). — The official staff of an 
archbishop or bishop, formed on the model of a shepherd's croofe. 
Its use IS of great antiquity, being probably borrowed in tht- 
first Christian age from the rod of Moses, the stjiff of office of 
the ancient judges, or tin- sce|itrc nf thi' liing. St. Isidore of 
Seville, who nourished al the emi of the sixth cuutur)-, writes as 
follows, iu his treatise Ite 0^<-ii* A'cc/tw-mfiVw ; — "On the 
bishop is bestowed a statf at the time of his consecration, that he 
may, as this sign suggests, both govern and rebuke the people 
rommitted to his chiii^, and support the infirmities of SHch «a 







are weak." St. Cwsarins of Aries is said, by the author of liis 
Life, to hare nsed the pastoral staff on all occasions ; it baring 
been borne before him by one of his clerks, St, I'esarius 
flourished A.TJ. 502. I'ope Innocent III. refers to its use gene- 
rally, when explaining why the Konian pontiifs did not adt^t it. 
In France, Italy, and Sjiain it was adopted in certain diocoM«- 
nlx>ut the seventh century : universally in these countries aboai 
three centuries later. Its use was oi'dinair amongst the Angto- 
Saxons, as appears by the (o) Pontifical of Egbert, (^) the 
Anglo-Saxon Pontifical at Ronen, and (f) the Pontifical of Si . 
Dniuotan at Paris. Its original shape is not easily de4cnuiQed. 
It was no doubt commonly curved like a simple crook, but some- 
times it had a knob or ball for its head, and occasionallv t* 
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Knslike ft Tiui-crosM, X; im example fif whicb, taken from nil 
mcient specimen ut Liinburg, is figured in the hoc ompany wood - 
cat, [See Illustration, Fi'i/. 1.) An exBUiple c.f the Tau-cross 
pasloml staff may be seeu in the ImiidM <if it Hguii.-, evideutly that 
nf « bishup, in the sculpture at the entrance of the Round Tower 
"t the Cathedral church of Brechin, in 8eiitland. Ancient Irish 
mmples are of great simplicity r>f dutline, and are Heldum 
(iraameBleJ to any Mlent, lining alnidst itlways simply nirviil 




lit the top. About the eleventh century, the use of the pastoral 
liftafF became general, and it was alwayK given at episcopal consf- 
^oub. It was commonly made uf wood, ornamented with 
Kioas metal, tabernacle-work, and jewels, the richness nf 
^dch was developed in later times. Sometimes it had two 
inscriptions upon it, — "Homo" and " Parce," reminding its 
poB-sewnr that being but a man himself, he ought to watch over 
his own heart, jiud while administering necessai-y discipline 
»inst ti-ansgressors of (iod's law, to be mild, patient, and 
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rcifiil in so doing. In the thirtecfllli evntmy, 
precious stones, cnnniels, and beaten work were 
added to ihc general skill of tbe designer ; and 
this was the cnstuni in Kugland for inaiiy genera- 
tions afterwards. An example, after the tnodcl 
and in the spirit of twelfth-centnry work, is 
given in the drawing of the late Mr. Seddin^, 
accompanying this. [See Illustration, Kj. 2, 
on i\iv jireceding page.) Bishop Fox's pastoral 
litaff at Corpus Christi College, Oxford, i« a vcrj- 
rich and curious specimen. William of Wyke- 
liam's staff is preserved at New College, Oxford, 
and is stiR nsed by the Bishop of Winchester, 
his successor, and the Visitor of the Collie, 
whenever he otHciates there. There are bIbo 
somf fine examples in the British and South 
Kensington Museunis. That in the accompany- 
ing woodcut (Sf niiir-tratiou. Fig. 3) is from 
the late Mr. A. Welby Pugin's pencil. To the 
pastoral staff, just below where the crook ter- 
minated, was attached a silk or linen napkin, 
known tcclmically as the " Vexillum," which the 
holder wrapped round the metal staff, in order 
not to stain it by the moistm^ of the hands. 
{See Vexilli'M.) BLshops and archbishops car- 
ried the jitaff in their left hand, in order to leave 
the right frtf for giving their ble.seing. The 
head of the crook in tlioir laso was always 
turned outwards, to signify external jurisdiction ; 
i.e. the ordinarj' jurisdiction pftssesscd over a 
certain diocese or province. AJiciently, in Eng- 
land, both abbots and abbesses reeeived the 
pastoral staff at their consecration; bnt it seems 
to be doubtful — for evidence on the subject is 
conflicting, if not contradictory — whether those 
who were not mitred IumI this honour. Special 
privileges, however, were given by the Pope, 
According- to the modern Roman rite, abbots do 
receive, and abbesses do not receive, the pastoral 
ataff. In some English Roman Catholic con- 
vents, however, the staff is affixed to their stall 
or chair of office, — a remnant of tradition of thv 
influence of the Samm rite. Since the Refor- 
mation, though its formal delivery has been 
abolished in the Ci'nsecration service, many 
bishops have traditionally used it; amoDgst 
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others. Laud, Goodman of Gloucestor, Wren, Montague, Cosin, 
Jaion, Trelawney, Morley; and many others in the Heven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. Laud's staff is preserved at 
Si. John's College, Oxford. A staff of silver-gilt remains at 
York Minster, waid to have belongfjd to a post- Reformation 
Roman Catholic bishop. On the tombn of our departed prelates 
many examples occui-; e.g. at York, Lichfield, Chichester, 
Bristol, Durham, and Westminster. Anglican bishops, since the 
Catholic revival, have largely re-adopted the pastoral staff; e.g., 
at home, the Bishops of Winchettter, Chichester, Salisbury, 
Oxford, Rochester, ]jincolii, Lichfield, and Ely ; in the colonies, 
tie Bishops of (.'ape-town, (Quebec-, BoTnlmy, Grahama-town, 
Peter-Maritxburg, St, Helena, Honolulu, and several others. 
Abbots cany the ]iastoral staff with its crook turned inwards, to 
ajmbolize ai)d indicate a confined and limited jurisdiction; that 
ii, a jurisdiction not extended beyond the walls and enclosures 
ot the religious house over which they preside. 

PASTORATE. — 'ITieofliw, estate, or jurisdiction of a spiritual 

pastor. 

PASTORLESS. — Without or wanting u Bjm-itnal pastor, 

PASTORSHIP.— The office or rank of a spiritual pastor. 

PATAND. — Li old English church-building Accounts this 
tenn is used to designate the lower rail of timber in any construc- 
tion of timber, 

PATEN (Latin, patina).—!. A plate. 2. The metal dish- 
circular in form — used for the offering of the Bread in the 
Christian Sacrifice. In the Western Church 
it is commonly small ; made, however, in 
proportion to the chalice, to which it ordi- 
narily forms the cover. The simple speci- 
I men in the accompanying ilinstration is 
from the pencil of the late Mr. Welby Pugin. 
It is better for practical use — notwith- 
standing the contrary in old examples — that 
the disk or centre be not engi-aved, but 
be left quite plain. Comparatively speaking, 
little old English plate remains, because the wanton and wilful 
destruction at the Reformation was so great and universal. There 
aT« some ancient specimens at York Minster, bnt of inferior 
metal ; possibly taken out of the tombs of bishops or priests 
with whom they were buried. Two examples in silver remain at 
Chichester, and a third of latten or pewter. A paten matching 
the chahce belonging to Trinity College, Oxford, belongs to that 
T 2 
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society ; Riiother, with a chalice to match, rcm&ins at West 
Drayton, Middlesex : a third, nt Nettlecoitibe, Somersetshire. 
Most of tlif older (."hiiM-h-*if-Kng!«nd pliite is of post-Reforma- 
lion chhracter, mid of very poor design. The ancient forms 
and typei* are, however, being" (fencrallv replored. 

PATERESSA (Greek, Tarlpnaaa, iraTiplla]. -I. Tlie pastoral 
staff of an Oriental prelate. 2. Ilic pa>storal staff of a Gn^ 
patriarch. 

PATKRNOSTKK.— I. "nie first words of the iMin version of 
the Lord's Pmyer. That prayer in Latin stands thus : — " Pater 
noster qui es in cfBlii^. Saiictificetnr nomeu tnnui. Adveniat 
K^nam tnnm. Fiat voluntas tna, sicut in ccelo et in terra. 
I'anem nostrum quotidiaiium da nohiti hodie. Ya dimitte nobis 
debita nostra, sicut et nos diniittimuft debitoribiis nostris. Et ne 
noft induoaK in tentntionem . Sed libem nos n malo. Amen." 
J. A roBarj% 3. \ chaplet nf l)e«ds. 

I'ATIN.— S^-- Patkx. 

PATRLVRCH (Grii'k, »<irpmpv.jc; Latin, ^.u/,-."are/w).— I. A 
patriarch. Tliis term was anciently and strictly applied only t*i 
the Bishop of Antioch, a s<h> founded by St. Peter, where the 
faithful followers of Christ were first called Christians; but was 
afterwards applied to the bishops of Rome, Constantinople (Xfw 
Home), Alexandria, and Jerusalem. In the I^atin Church patri- 
nrchs have a cross of honour and office borne before them. 2. Aw 
Kastern legate, with special powers, sent through suflragnn 
diocei^es, at particular times, on specini occasions. :^>. .\ cliffnitArT 
superior to the order of archbitihopw. 

PATRL\RCHAL.— Of or belonging to patriarchs. 

PATRIARCHAL CHURCHES. — The five : 
churches of Home are ihose of St. -John Iriiteraii (the Pope's 
cathedral), St. Mary the tirettler, Sr. I'prer, St. I'niil, and Si. 
I rfiwrencc. 

PATRIARCHAL CROSS.— In heraldry, a cr-iss in which ihe 
shaft is twice crosse<l, the lower arms beinp longer thiiit llie 
upper ones. 

PATRLARCHATK.— 1. 'fhe office, dignity, or jurisdiction of 
a (wtriarch. i. The house of residence or palace of a patriarch. 

PATRIARCHISM.— The being governed by a patriarch. 

PATRIARCHS OF SCRIPTURE.— The fathers or hc^ds of 
fiimitiesofthe-Iewish people, topcther with the most distini 
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rulere of the sauie. The chief personages of ancient Jewish 
liistorjr, often represented in Chiistian art. On the paintings, 
carvings, sculpture, and stained glaKs of mediieval times, the 
Scripture patriarchs are generally represented by some particular 
act recorded in Bible history. Noah looks out of the ark at the 
dove with an olive-branch ; Abraham grasps a huge sword ready 
to kill his son Isaac, who is kneeling on an altar, an angel holding 
the sword, while beside is the ram caught in some bushes ; Esau 
tomes to Isaac, who is seated, with a bow and arrows ; Joseph is 
represented talking with his brethren ; Moses kneels before an 
altar, to whom God Almighty speaks as out of a cloud; David is 
kneeling, — an angel above holds a sword; Solomon, in a rich 
tunic, stands under an arch, while in the distance is a represen- 
tation of the Temple at Jerusalem. 

PATRIARCHSHIP.— The office, position, dignity, or juris- 
diction of a patriarch. 

PATRIPASSIAXS.— An ancient heretical sect, which taught 
that God the Father suffered with the Son in making the atone- 
ment. 

PATRISTIC— Pertaining to the ancient fathers of the Church 
Universal. 

PATROUINIA.— .SV« Relics. 

PATRON. — 1. A protector. 1. A supporter. '), One who 
has the gift and disposition of a benefice. 

PATRON SAINT (Latin, patronus), — A patron saint is one 
who is regarded as the peculiar protector of (a) a country, (/3) a 
couinmnity, (-y) a pi-ofession, or (8) an individual. In the Middle 
Ages almost every trade or calling, having its guild or confra- 
ternity, had likewise its patron saint ; a custom not quite extinct 
amongst the rich and ancient guilds of the City of London. So 
likewise, individuals had their patix»n saints, chosen at baptism, and 
ratified at confirmation, under whose spii-itual protection and in- 
tercession they lived. ChmThes, likewise, were dedicated to God, 
in honour of some particular saint or saints, and the day of the 
annual recurrence of the dedication was observed as a solemnity. 
Cities, too, had their patron saints; in some cases, because the 
cathedral church of the same was dedicated to a particular saint. 
Dioceses, likewise, were anciently placed under the patronage of 
certain saints, a custom universally followed in England by our 
ancient churctmen, and observed ])y Anglo-Roman Catholics 
tvhen their new hierarchy Was created by the Bishop of Rome. 
The following are patron saints of countries: — (1) Austria, St. 
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Leopold; (2) Bitvaria, ihf Blessed Virpu Mary; (3) Bohemm, 
St. John Nepomucone ; (4) Biirgiindy, the BWsed Virgin 
Mary; (5) Denmark, St. Finnan; (6) Eug-Iand, our Ladv aud 
St. Geoi^ of Cappadocia ; (7) France, our Lady and St, Denis ; 
(8) ttermany, St. Boniface; (9) Hanover, the Blessed Virgin 
Marj- ; (10) Himgnrj', St. Lewis; (11) Ireland, our Lady 
and' St. Patrick; (12) Italy, St. Anthony [some say Si. 
Ambrose] ; (13) Naple.«, St. Jannarins ; (14) Norway, our 
Lady and St. John; (1'.) Parma, St. Hilary; (1(>) PoUnd. 
St. Stanishius Kotaka; (17) Portugal, St. Sebastian; (18) 
Prussia, St. Adalbert ; (19) Kussin, oiu- Liuly and St. Vladiniir 
[some say St. Nicholas] ; (20) SHrdiuia, our f^ady ; (21) Scotland, 
St. Andrew; (22) Sicily, St. Got>rge ; (23) Spain, St. James; 
(24) Sweden, Our Lady "and .St. Bridget ; (2-">) Wales, St. David, 
Archbishop of Caerleon. The following are the patron saints of 
certain cities:— (1) Aberdeen, .St. Nicholas; (2) Antwerp, St. 
Norbert : (3) Brussels, St. Gudule; (4) Cologne, St. Ursula ; 
(5) Edinburgh, St. Oile.< ; (li) ttenoa, St. George; (7) Ghent, 
St. Bavon; (8) Lisbon, St. Vincent; (9) Mechhn, St. Romnold; 
(10) Milan, Si. Ambruse ; (11) Mentz, St. Boniface ; (12) Naples, 
St. Januarius; (13) Nuremberg, St. Sebald; (14) Oxford, St. 
Frideswide; (15) Paris, Si, Generieve; (16) Ri3me, St, Peter; 
(17) Vienna, St. Stephen; (18) Venice, St. Mark. [Str Husen- 
beth's Emblems of Sainta, second edition, ii^mgmaus ; and The 
Kalendar of the Prayer-bool.; Oxford, 1806.) 




PAX. — A nutaW tablet of ivory, of wood overlaid with gt>ld *"r 
silveTj or uf some inferior metal, used in the Western Churdi fi 
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Jiving the kiss of peace during the offering of the Christian 
iSacrifice. It is sometimes ivdorned with a representation of the 
Annunciation^ the institution of the Blessed Sacrament, the 
Crucifixion, the Resurrection of our Lord, or of His Ascension. 
Several old examples exist. That in the engraving here given, 
a remarkable specimen of beaten and engraved work, is from 
the pen of the late Mr. Welby Pugin. — See Osculatoeium. 

PAX-BREDE. — See Osculatoeium. 

PAX-BOARD. — See Osculatoeium. 

PAXILLIUM. — See Osculatoeium. 

PAX VOBISCUM. — A greeting or salutation, frequently 
made by the bishop, priest, or officiant in the public services of 
the Church. At Pontifical High Mass, this occurs after the 
Gloria in excehi^, and again after the Pater Noster, before the 
Agnus Dei. 

PAYNIM.— 1. Pagan. 2. Infidel. ;]. Heathen. 

PEARL. — A tenn sometimes used to designate a particle of 
the Blessed Sacrament. In the Oriental Church this term is still 
current. It occurs in a rubric of the Liturgy of St. Chrysostom, 
as also in one of the Catechetical Lectures of St. Cyril of Jeru- 
salem. (See Gear's Euchologlon, p. 86, ed. Paris; St. Cyril, 
Oateehet. Myst,, 21.) 

PECTORAL (Latin, j9edora/e). — 
—A square plate of gold or silver, 
tither jewelled or enamelled, some- 
times worn by English and other 





fig, 1. — PECTORAL. 



Fig, 2. — PECTORAL, INCISED SLAB. 



bishops on the breast, over the chasuble, at Mass. It is 
sometimes called a Rationale or Rational. Its use appears 
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to have been coiaraon diu-ing the Middle Ajjes, for sevi-nil ex- 
amples occar OH monumeiital effigies; but since the fotirt»."e nth 
century it Keoms to have been disnst^d. It was placed round ihi" 
neck, and hung on the breast, either bv a chain of gold, or by 
three or more silvcr-gilt jiearl-headed pins. It luay he seen on 
the effigy of Bishop Gj-ffard, in Worcester Calhedml ; rIbo oti 
that of another bishop, whose name is inikiifwn, in ihe Ladye 
chapel of the sanie. It alsu appears un the effigy of Laurenn' 
St. Martin, Bishop of Rochester, A.I). I27i, in Rochester Cathe- 
dral, llie examples given in the accompanying illustratiotis btf 
taken, one from sculpture at Rheims, in which the pectoral is 
listened by a chain on the breast of an archbishop, who wears the 
pallium; the other, from an incised slab at P'reiburg, represent- 
ing a bishop or abbot, in which the pectoral, springing from the 
top of the pillar of the chasuble, seems to be formed of em- 
broidery. {Sefi Illustrations, Fige. 1 and i.) 

PECTORAIi CROya.— A cross worn round the neck by m 
golden chain, hy Roman Catholic bishops and others, indicating 
jurisdiction. Most Roman Catholic writers 
of authority allow that the pectoral cross 
was uot commonly used until the middle 
of the sixteenth century, though some 
earlier examples of its being worn — 
ainoug'st others, by St. Alphege, of C*it- 
lerburj- — are occasionally quoted by foreign 
' writers on Ritual. Abroad, however, its 
use, iu some shape, commenced eariier; for 
it is found occasionally in Flemish and 
Italian illuminations, and in one or two 
instances iu Spanish sculpture ; e,<j., at 
the Cathedral of Salniuunca. Uuraiidus, 
Bishop of Mende, enumerates it lunongst 
episcopal ornaments {Untiotudn, lib. lii. 
cap. 3). It possibly came into use, iu 
the fii'st instance, as a reliquaij, funned 
in the shape of a ciiiss. (.S<-e Illustration.) 

PECTORAL CRUCIFIX.— A crucifix worn round the ueclt 
of a bishop instead of ii pectoral cross. Such cTQcifixes wmv 
commonly of the nature <>f rehquaries, opening at the bock, m> 
that the relies could be at once pi-eserved and seen. There » « 
representation of a jtuctoi-al crucifix — probably a rvtiquarr — in 
the portrait of a German bishop of the fifteenth centlUT, m the 
etyle of Hans Holbein, if not frotn his pencil, in roch^, bUck 
mozetta, and biretta, in the author'- possession. 
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PECULIARS (DEANS OF).— Deans of collegiate or pai-o- 
cbial churches, which are extra-diocesan, exercising supreme 
jurisdiction over the same churches. Westminster Abbey is an 
example of the former case. Battle, Wolverhampton, Guernsey, 
and St. Stephen's, Launceston, were examples of the latter. 

PEDALES. — 1. An old English term for carpets placed 

before the altar in churches. 2. Also for ornamental mats and 

rugs spread before the bishop's throne, on the floor (»f the pulpit, 

or at the lectern. 8. This term is also used to designate shoes 

<»f cloth or velvet, used bv clerics in Divine service. 

PKDALIA. — Foot-cloths for spreading in churches, anciently 
nuule of the skins of animals killed in the chase ; but these were 
forbidden in the mediaeval age, and Eastern carpets were not 
uufi-equently substituted. 

PEDANES. - A name for the shoes or sandals of pilgrims. 
PEDE-CARPET.— .Vee Altar-cakfet. 

PEDE-CLOTH.— Nee^ Altak-carpet. 

PEDELARIUM. — A term to designate the solemn washing of 
file feet of twelve poor men on Maundy- Tluirsday. 

PEDE-MAT.— NVe Altar-carpkt. 

PEDE-PACE.— 1. A predella. 2. An altar foot-pace. 3. 
i'hat step immediately in front of an altar, on which the priest 
^^taiids during the offering of the Christian Sacrifice. 

1»EDE-STEP.— *Ve^ Pede-pace. \ 

PEG-TANKARD. — A j)ecuHar kind of mediioval drinking- 
cu[», usually of silver, with pegs to regulate the amcmnt of drink 
taken by each person who partook of it. Thes(» tankards were 
referred to in some ancient English canons, which say *' ut 
Presbyteri non cant ad potationes, nee ad j>/y/;ia*- bibant.'' 

PELAGIANS. — A sect of heretics who arose in the fifth 
century. They denied the doctrine of original sin, affirming that 
sin descended to Adam's issue, not by propagation, but by imi- 
tation ; that Adam was mortal by nature and condition before 
the Fall ; that our being as men was from God, but our being 
just was from ourselves. They likewise denied the reality and 
power of the grace of God. 

PELICAN IN HER PIETY (THE). — A mediajval symbol 
or Christian emblem, representing a pelican feeding her young 
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fa-om Uit= blood of her own breast,— u symbol of our Blessed 
Saviour giving Himself for the ransom luid redemption of the 
whole world. This symbol is frequently found represented both 
in sculpture and puintiiig in ancient churches, and is now very 
commonly used iu chapels dedicated in honour of the Blessed 
Sacrament iu the Itoriian t'atholic Church. 

PENANCK. — I, The work, suffering, or lahour to which a 
person voluntarily subjecl.s himself, or which is imposed opon 
him by authority as a punishiupDt for his faults, or as an expres- 
sion of repentance. 2. An at-t impoited by a confessor or director 
upon his penitent to test the reality of ihe contrition and good 
reeolutious of the latter. 

PKKANCE (SACRAMENT OF).— The Sacrament of Penance 
is a sacmment instituted by Christ, in wliioh, by the ministry- of 
a priest, actual sins are remitted, and the conscience is released 
from all bonds by which it may Le bound. In this sacrament the 
eternal punishment due to sin is also remitted, and part, or the 
whole, of the temi>i)ral punishment, according to the disposition 
of the i>euit«?nt, 

PENCILS, ^ — Snmll streamers or banners fixed to the end of 
a lance in uiediffival times, ailorued with the coat -armour of the 
esquire by whom it was borne. 

PENITENT. — 1. A person who is sorry for his poet sins. i. 
A technical term fur one making a spetial confession to God's 
ambassador, the parish priest, or to any other priest formally 
licensed lu n-ceive confessions. 

PENITENTIAL. — A volume containing directions and instmc* 
tious for confessors, with cases of conscience stated, solved, and 
answered, together with a large collection of precedents for the 
guidance of the confessor. 

PENITENTIALE.— Nttr PKsrTENTiAL. 

PENITENTIALLY.— In a i)«uiteut manner. 

PENITENTIAL PSALMS.— They are as follows : Psalm »i, 
Domine, ue in fvrore; xxxii., Benti f/uorum ; xxxviii., Dobum, 
ueinfurfrre; \\., Miserere ; cii., Domtne, esatudt ; cxxx.., De pro- 
jundU, and Psalm cxiviii., Domirie n^audi. They are all appointed 
to be used in the services for Ash-Wednestday iu the Church of 
England. 

PENITKNTIAHY. — 1, One who prescribes the rules and 
of penance. 'Z, An ecclesiastic appointed by Dome coin- 
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munity or bishop of a diocese to consider special cases of con- 
science, and to deal with those which ordinary parish priests 
are held to be ordinarily unauthorized to determine. 3. A 
reformatory for penitents. 

PENITENTIARY (CANON). — The canon of a cathedral 
cliapter, duly appointed to consider reserved cases of conscience, 
and to deal with them according to the laws and precedents of 
the Church. 

PENITENTIARY (CARDINAL).— A cardinal at Rome, to 
whom all special reserved cases are finally referred, in order that 
he may pronounce judgment thereupon, in accordance with the 
laws and precepts of the Latin Church. His decision, and the 
decree embodying it, are binding on those who refer the case or 
cases to Rome. 

PENITENTS. — L A term used to designate certiiin religious 
confraternities in Roman Catholic countries. 2. In the early 
Church this term was given to a large class of people who, having 
lapsed from Catholicism, returned in sorrow and contrition to the 
fold. They were divided into the following divisions: (a) weepers, 
(^) hearers, {y) kneelers, and (8) standees. 

PENNY {Haxon, pentg). — The cuiTent silver money of our 
Anglo-Saxon ancestor. It was equal in weight to oui* silver 
threepence now. Five of these pennies made a Saxon shilling, 
and thirty made a mark. It was commonly stamped with a 

cross. 

PENSILE TABLES.— 1. Tables in a dmrch on which a list 
of miracles wrought therein are registered for the public benefit. 
2. Tables containing a list of benefactions to a church or reli- 
gious house. '3. Tables containing a list of those who have 
enriched by gifts any shrine or altar of a patron saint. 

PENTECOST (Greek, 7r€i;r6»cocrr/,).— 1. A solemn feast of the 
Jews, so called, because it was celebrated on the fiftieth day after 
the Passover. It was also called '^ The Feast of Weeks, ^^ from 
its being seven weeks from the third day of the Passover. 2. 
The feast of Whit- Sunday, a festival of the Church Universal, 
observed annually, in remembrance of the Descent of the Holy 
Ghost in the form of a dove upon the Apostles. 

PENTECOSTAL.— Of or belonging to the feast of Pentecost. 

PENTECOSTALS.— Offerings anciently made on the feast of 
Pentecost to the parish priest. 
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I'KNTKCOSTARION (Greek, irnT^KoaraptovJ.—TUv iimm 
iif nil Oriental service-book, conteiniug the speciiJ offices (if tlie 
Cliui'ch from llie feast of Baster to the uctiive of Wliit-Smiday. 

-A Gi-eek term for tbefifty- 






riENTHKOSTOS (Ihvr^Koaro'c) .- 
tir»t Psalm. 

PERCL08K.— See PABt.L08ii. 

PERFECTIONISM.— The (louinuo of ihe lVrfei-tiuiiigt»: 

I'KRFECTIONIST. — 1. Oue who jireteuds lo perfection Iicrc 
bi'low, :;. An eiithimast iu religioD. 

PERGENING.— Neo Parobtikg. 

I'ERGETING.— Nee PAHGKTntG. 

PKRISTHRIOX. — Thf Greek term for a sactvd vessel or 
liHU^ng tabeniaeli', formed like » dove, Buspeuded orer a hi^h 
Hltar, to eontaiu the Blesst-d tiacrameiit botU for the worship ami 
adontliou of the faithful a^s well as for the couiuiuuiou of the sick. 
— .Spc t'otrjiBA aud Dovs, 

PKHNOC'TATION, — A devotioiud exercise eoutiiiiied through 
the uight. 

PERPEXU!('UL.\R ARCHITECTURE. — A term used i.. 
designate the Third Pointed style ; named " Perpeudienlar " oq 
Mci'oimt of the arrangement of the tracerj, which consists of 
perppudicular lines, and forms one of its most striking features. 
The mouldings of this style are not equal to those of previous 
styles, but the enrichments are effective. '|lie use of tt«nsonis 
erosdng the mitUions of windows at right angles is a feature uf 
this style, whieh gnidually detcrioratiid until it gave place lo 
restoixnl Pagan types. 

PERtsONA.— .SVe Paksus. 

PERTICA. — 1, The term sometimes used t*i describe a cross- 
beam placed pamllel with the altar, either above it or before il, 
upon which beam pcmianKnt shrines rested, or reliquaricti were 
exposed, uu special annirt'rsaries aud particular occaeioiiB. 3. 
It watt sometimes alsu used tu designat« a beam acro«$ a cfauicvl 
ai-cli, or in front of »n altar hijrh up in the roof, from whi<-b 
depended im cliuiDs ciuullesticks, conime, or uiurtant. — ^' 
MuBTAK. 

PETER'S PENCE.— Gifts voluntarily made to the successor 
of St. Peter, lliat is, to the Pojie. Anciently, in Euglaad, a 
other Cnthnlic countries, our penny wa.i given i 
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fuud known hy this name, for collecting; and transmitting which 
the Holy Father had many earnest, hard-working, and eminent 
n)rvnt<> in alt liis Hpiritiial dominiunH. Thiw tribute in said to have 
been given firwt by Ina, king of the West Saxons, in hia pilgrimage 
tu Rome, A.D. rO-"!. The giving (if the tribute was prohibited 
in the reign of King Kdwnrd III., and abrogated altogether in 
the twenty-fifth year of the reign nf King Henry VIIT. 

PETITION.— .S.V I'RAVKK. 

PKTRINt: lATURdY.- 
That Liturgy used at Rome, 
heen drawn ii[i by St. F'eter. 

PK'ITY CANON.— .sVc Minor Canon 



1. The Liturgy i.!' St. P.'ter 
hich tradition maintniiuil Ki 



I'KTTY PHKBKNDARY.-Ner^ Suii-Pkkbkni.akv. 



I t^lall 



PKW. — 1. A xtall in a eburt-h or choSr. 1. An 
wilh 8 door in a chnrth for any particulni* family, 
tion of wood of considerable height, commonly square, or in 
:>ha{)e like n jMimllelogram, which came into use for nndevotional 
(Mirpo**.* dnring the flreat Heliellion. or iinme<liiitely jiflcr that 
]>rnod. 
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PHANON.— The (ii 



'k term 



for a maniple, 

in^ priest, l'. 'i'he 

-A wonl born.wr.l froi 
morse. — N^e Mohmr. 

dimt :.l I'liri^ 



"rshipper at 
■vices, -i. A 



PHEIiONION ifJreek 
Oriental garment of the 
ft>r ft ehatiuble. 

PHIBhA (Creek, ^;/3Xo).- 
fiboln, signifying a hmoch or 

•MAAKOAOTeOS ^'^(Xo. 
rhiirch. 'i. A dcvuled iitlen 
chnrch-giHT. I. A devotee. 

»PHYT.ACTERinM ((Jreek. fv\aKti,pinv). — \. A reliquary. 
S. An nmnlet. 3. A clmrni. t. A .lewish phylactery. 

PHYLACTERY (Greek, ^uAokt^i.).— 1. A linen Un-der, on 
which texts of Holy Scripture or other writings were inwcribetl, 
worn by certain of the -Fews across the foreheiiil on noleuin ocrti- 

|wuii». 2. An Ea.stem term fur a reliquary, pectomi erosM, or 
Kttle «briiie, contnining the relici* of the saints tind ninrtyrs. 
i' 



*UTA, TA (♦.;,T( 



•»)— Till 



OiaTArONlKA (4>(ura7wv(ic<i). 
Ji«l, llif Clwr ..f Uifhl «ud Life. 



Epipliiiny. 
Sli.ii-C In- 



h.i, 



or 



Ifa 
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PIE— PISCINA. 



PIE (iAtm, jiira). — A i«rm used m desguate certaiii rubrics — 
wUcli had been added to ^m time to time dunnp the Middle 
Ages — prefixed to tbe ^Salisbury Breviary, contaiumg in&tnic- 
tioiis, not very clearly set forth, as to the mode o£ reciting the 
Divine service in the ancient Church of England. 

PIED FRIARS.— Members of a reiigiouB order, called ex- 
pressly " Fratres de Pica," from tbeir habit being black and 
white, like a magpie. There waa anciently a convent of Pied 
Friars in Norwich, at the north-east comer of the church of St. 
Peter per Monntergatt-. The second Council of Lyons, held in 
1274, suppressed several mendicant orders, as their number had 
excessiToly increased ; although their undue multiplication had 
been previously prohibited by the thirteenth I'anou of the fourth 
Council of Lateran in 121-5. In the sixth and last session of 
the second of Lyons, the first decree alluded to the former pro- 
hibition, and complained that nevertheless the nnmbcr of orders 
bad gone on increasing ; and that some individuals had had the 
temerity to introduce several orders, eapeciatly of ineudicHni 
friars, without approbation. AVbcrofore the decree proceeds to 
revoke all mendicant orders introduced since ihe fourth Gener^ 
Council of Latei-an, which Iiad not lieeu coQ6rmed by tbe Holy 
See. Among these were the Friars of the Sack — "Fratres de 
Sacco, sive de P<ruitentia," — who had a convent in Norwich ; 
and also the Pied Friars — " Fratres de Pica." The above decree, 
however, expressly jiermits the Carmelites to i-emain, 

PIENTANTIA.— A small portion of a superior kind of food 
to that generally eaten in i-ehgiou.s houses, distributed to the 
brethren ou tlie recurrence of special solemn anniTerMnee and 
high rebgiona festivals. 

PIETA. — 1. An Itaban term" for a piece of sculpture rqweeeait- 
ing our Blessed Saviour us dead, and reclining in the arms of 
His Mother. 2. This term is likewise given to a picture repre- 
senting the same sorrowftd mystery. 

PIGNORA SANCTORUM.— .*?« Rblics. 



PILLAil SAINTS.— .S;e<? Sttlites. 
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PISCINA (Italian). — A water-drain, sometimeB termed m 
lavatory, consisting of a shalUiw stone bastn or aink, commonly 
circular, with a hole in the bottom, to carry off the water. It is 
commonly found in Kngland under an arch, in a recess on the 
south side of the sanctuary, so placed that it may coiirenientiv 
receive the water in which the officiating priest washes his bancbi 
before the celebration of the Holy Communion, or after the 
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r in which the sacred vessels are fiually washed at the close 
^ f thw Mrvice, before they are put away. Sometimes the credence- 
ledge for the cruets is likewise placed under the same arch, by 
menus of a iiarrf)w stouc bracket. Seveml Norniuu or Roman- 
esque piscinas exist ; e.ij. at Towersey, Bucks ; Ryarsh, Kent ; 
" I. Martin's, Leicester; Cromai'sh, Oxon, and in ihc crypt of 
k>ucester Cathedral. 

^PITY' (OUR LADY OF).— A representation of the Blcssc.l 
^n Mary bearing the .sm-red Hody of her Divine Son after It 
B taken down from llio Croxs. 



IPIX-VEIL.— .sVc Prx-txoTii. 

'placebo. — A term to designate llio i.lil Knglisli vespers for 
Ene de«d, so c^Icd because the antiphon comnu-nced with pltirehv. 

PLAIN SERVICE. — A modern Anglican term designating n 
service, whether Euoharistic or of the choir; that is, an office iu 
contradistiuction to a sacramental act, which is (a) simply read, 
(fi) sung on one note, or (y) " pn>noimccd " without any musical 
or choral accompiiuiment. 

PLAIN SONG {Latin, c.mlm j^/a.nia). — Ancient Church 
mofiic, which tradition declares to have been aiTauged by Pope 
St. firtgory the Great for use in Divine service. It is marked 
by grent solemnity and ."iniplicity in its charactiTistics, and is 
full uf dignity. 

PLANETA (Latin).—!. A term for a chasuble. 2. Also used 
to designate the fohled chasuble which the deacon and subdeacou 
at High Mass use at certain solemn periods in |ilace respectively 
of the dalmatic and tnnicle. 

PLATKOKM, — 1. That highest step abf>ve those for the deacon 
and Bubdeactm, ou which an altar stands. 2. The priest's step 
Christian altar, -i. A construction on which an episcopal 
and the chair of a king or queen at coroiintions, is placed. 

iee PKKDKL1.A. 






PLENARY INUULGKNCK.— An indnlgenco is mvmisBion 
granted by the Church to those who ai-e already free frt>m the 
guill of all mortal sun, of the whole m- of a part of the temporal 
paiua due for sins already forgiven. By temporal, aa distin- 
goished from eternal punishment, is mitint punishment which 
is due for ftin, and which is to be undergone either in this world 
or iu the next. Repentance for past sin may be so great a" to 
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obtain from Grod the remJ^Mou, both of the guilt and of the 
panisbment ; but often, through the imperfection of oar repenl- 
ftnce, some puii!»hmeiit remHiii»t due for sin after the ^nilt has 
been removed. Indulgence's are granted ou the comlition of the 
performance of certain specified good works; aud I be j cannot 
be gained hv any one who is not free from the guilt of all 
grievous sin. 

PLICATA. — A term usi-d to designate the folded eharable, 
worn instead <if the dalmatic and lunic respectively, by the 
deacin and «ubdencon at certRin jiemteiitial seaaons. 

PLOUGH ALMS. — Alms given upon the nse nf a phmgh fur 
cliurch purposes in Anglo-Saxon times. 

PLOUGH MONDAY.— The firet Monday after the fea^l of 
the Epiphany, upon which, in early times, alms were offered to 
(iod for the good of the Church, at the time of ploughing tbe 
land, and to olttain a blessing upon tlie tilling and seeding of it. 

PLURALITY.— The holding of more than one benefice, with 
core of souls, by one cleric. This was an abuse, exceedingly 
rummou iu Kuglaud during mediipval times, aud became the 
cause of the sorest dissatisfaction amongst the faithful. Mam- 
foreign ecclesiastics fibtainrd preferments of dignity, bnt never 
fulfilled the corresponding obligations, several of thetu lieing 
inducted or instituted by deputy, and never comiug to Kuglanil 
at all,. Dispensations were given by the Popes for these abuses, 
but such dispetisations were exceedingly disliked. Ilnralilies 
were abolishetl by .\rl 1 & 2 Victoria, lOli. 

PLUVIALK (Latin, fa^/io^'/Hfi'«/M).—.V term for an ont-t|oor 
cope; snch a cope as is worn at funerals or similar extmial pro- 
cessions. This word was also applied to the dark cloth or aerge 
ropes commonly worn by the canons of our ancient caihednus, 
which, at ordinary times, were plain, and wholly, or altnost 
wholly, unadorned. — See Cappa Choe&us. 

POCULART.— 1. A domestic drinking-cnp. 2. A be<^er. 

PODERIS.— Any vestment which reaches to the feet. Hence, 
(1) a cassock, (2) a surplice, (3) an alb. 

PfENULA (AfX^vioi-) . — Tlie East«m term LatiniEed and 
adopt*<I in the West, for tbe chasuble or sacrificial garment of 
the Christian priesthood, — Nee CttASUBLK. 



POLYPTYCH.- 
2. A collection of ■ 
vellum or paper. 



-1. A set of tablets or portable writing -tables, 
liscellaneons meinnranda on various sheets of 
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POME (Tjatin, pomwm). — A ball of precious metal, brass, or 
Initen, about ttix or eight inches iii diameter, shaped hke aii 
apple, with a small hole and screw at the top, by which the 
vessel was filled with hot water, so that the priest at Mass, 
(hiring the winter months, might so warm his fingers that all the 
manual actions could be performed with decency, exactness, 
rare, and reverence. 

POMEGRANATE. — A device, signifying the richness of 
Divine grace, frequently found on ancient embroidery, painting, 
and illuminations. 

POMELL.— *W FiNiAL. 

POMET-TOWER. — A tower capped with a circuhir covering 
resembling an apple; hence ifs name. 

PONCEB. — An episcopal thumbstall, apparently peculiar to 
the Churf^h nf England, made of gold or silver, and richly 
jewelled. It was placed over the thumb of the right hand of the 
bishop, after he had ilipped his thumb into the Holy Oil, so as to 
avoid soiling the episcopal vestments. This ornament is specified 
in a Sanim Pontifical, still existing, thus r — " Postea lavet 
[episcopns] manus siias si ynluerit, vel imponatur digitale vel 
ponsir quousque lavat manus suas." — See Thumbstaii.. 

K PONSIR.— -^.'c THttMBSTALL and Poncer. 

PP PONTIFF.— A title of some of the chief bisliops of the 
Christian Church, and, commonly speaking, of all bishops. This 
term, however, is usually applied exclusively to the Bishop of 
Rome. 

PONTIFICAL. — A volume containing all the services in 
ich a bishop takes the chief or particular part. 

PONTIPICALE.—*'^M Pontifical. 

PONTIFICALIA.— The official insignia of a Christian bishop. 
I.e. mitre, ring, pectoral cross, pastoral staff, &C. 

PONTIFICALLY ASSISTINO.— A term used to designate 
that part which a bishop takes in any solemn function in which 
he himself is not the celebmnt, but the chief ecclesiastical person 
present, 

PONTIFICATE (THE).— The authority of the bishops, in 
OOntradistinction to that of the king or the state. 

PONTIFICATE (TO).— (1) To act or assist as a bishop ; (2) 
to say mass ; (S) to confirm ; (4) to ordain. 
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POOR MAN'S ALMSBOX.— A box used in ancient times, 
before the days of the Poor Laws, into which the alms of the 
rich faithful for the help and sastenance of their poorer bretliren 
were placed. 

POOR-STONE,— A stone, most commonly a tomb of some 
known benefactor, from which doles to the poor are given away 
in n church week by week, or period by period, as custom or 
necessity determines. 



POORT-COLYCE.— .Sec Poetcullis. 
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POPE (Latin, papa).— An i-cclesiaslical title for (1) iheB 
of Rome, or Holy Father ; (2) the Patriarch of Condtantinople ; 
{3} the Patriarch of Alexandria; (4) an Oriental parish priest. 

POPIE-HEED.— A term found in Heame's Appendu lo (7.^ 
Jfutory of Glattonhiiry. — !^ei' Poppy-hsad. 

POPIS. — 1. Poppy-heads, 2. The carved terminations of 
bench- or stall-ends. 

POPPY-HEAD.— A technical term for the carved finial or 
end of an upright stall or bench-end, so calledj as some writers 
assert, from the fact tliat the head of a poppy or open pome- 
granate was frequently carved thereon. More commonly these 
tinials are in the form of a flenr-de-lys or lily. No exai^lles 
are known to exist of an earlier dat« tlmn that of Second Pointed 
Christian architecture. 

PORCH {French, jKMcfin; Italian, pijriiro).—\. The entrwioe 
or vestibule of a church. An adjimctivo erection placed over 
the doorway of a larger building. They were not uncommon in 
Romanesque buildings, though frequently shallow, as at HHey, 
Oxon, and Uffington, Berks. First-Point^ porches are also to be 
found in considerable numbers. Good examples may be seen at 
Tliame, Great Tew, and Middleton Stoney, in Oxfordshire. 
Wooden porches for village churches are usual in the Seoood- 
Pointed style. Li some ca^es there is a room over a porch, con- 
taining a fireplace, and occaidonally a piscina, showing eiUier 
that it has been used for a vestry or for a cb^el. This is the 
case at St. Mary's, Thame, Oxon, with the south porch against 
the south aisle. Many ])orches are groined in stone, and some, 
especially those of cathedrals, are ornamented with great thought, 
care, and effect. 2. The term porch, like its original porHeH*, ia 
occasionally used to designate a chapel in the interior of a church, 
and tor other interior constructions. {Sec Durham JVilU, p. 10.5.) 
— See Paevis. 
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PORTABLE ALTAR.— See Altar (Portable). 

PORTASS.— See Portiforium. 

PORTCULLIS. — ^A massive frame of wood, arranged rec- 
tangularly, and covered with iron bars, nails, and spikes, used in 
mediaeval times to defend the gateways of castles and other 
fortified places. It was made so as to slide up and down in a 
groove, formed for the purpose in each jamb, and was com- 
monly kept suspended above the gateway, to be let down when- 
ever an attack was apprehended. Each entrance appears to have 
been so guarded. 

PORTEKOLES.— See Portcullis. 

PORTIFORIUM.— A mediroval terra for a Breviary. 

PORTIFORIUM SARISBURIENSIS. — The Salisbury 
Breviary. 

PORTIONIST.— A prebendary, who, with his brother pre- 
bendaries, received a portion of a certain endowment. 

POST. — An upright timber in a building. The vertical 
timbers in the walls of wooden houses are called posts, as are the 
comer-posts, which are sometimes called principals. The posts 
in a roof are styled king-posts, queen -posts, side-posts, &c, 

POSTALTARE.— See Reredos. 

POST-COMMUNION.— 1. That portion of the service for 
offering the Christian Sacrifice which follows the communion of 
the people. 2. A technical term for an antiphon, sung after the 
faithful have been communicated. 

POSTER- GULE.— The ItaUan term for a i-eredos. 

POSTERN. — 1. A back door or gate. 2. A private entrance. 
3. Hence, the private door or entrance by the side of the chief 
gate of a religious house. 

POSTICUM.— See Reredos. 

POSTIL. — 1. A marginal note. 2. A written side-comment 
on a book or MS. 3. A homily. 4. A comment on Scripture. 

POSTILLA. — 1. A sermon or homily, explanatory of the 
Gk)spel in the Mass. 2. Any sermon. 

■ 

POSTILLER. — 1. One who comments. 2. A preacher. 3, A 
friar. 

u 2 



rOSTl'LATK (TO).— 1. To inrite or solicit. 2. To assume. 
- :f. To lake williom |>ositive consent, i. Teclini en Uy. 

vW^ III ask lejiTitinmio t-ccleeiasticAl aothority lo attmtt » 
'^r* nominee by dispensation, when n eiinonicsl itn|)etli- 
^^.-CSiV meat is supposed to exist. 

POWERS. — See .\nuki.s (Xinb Orpkbs of). 

PR.'ECEXTOR.— 1. The director of the music in 
ft catliednil ur clmrt!i ; in tlie former a cleric, in the 
latter, onlimirily i> layman. 2. A minor canon in u 
cftihiHlml. :J. \ chaplain in a cathedral chnrcli, 
iharped with the m»na}^ment of the musical service. 

PR.ECENTOR'S STAFF.— A staff or baton of 
office, of wood or precious nietnl, used by n prseceii- 
tor or cnntor, (a) lo designate his rank and office, and 
also y3} to enable him to beat time and keep time in 
the sight of the wliole choir. Such were ordered lo 
be used by the rulers of the choir in the old Salis- 
bury Consuetudinary, and were no doubt found in 
the Sacristies of our old cathedrals and chief parish 
churches. The elaborate example here given is from 
the late Mr. A. Welby Pugin's pencil, representing 
a staff of the fourteenth century. {Srr Illustration.) 

PR.EC'EPTOR.— 1. The procurator or proctor in 
a house of the Templars. 2. A t«icher or instructor. 
— See Pbeceitor. 

PR^CEPTORY. — Tlie official residence of a 
preeceptor. — See Preceptobv. 

PRELECTOR.— 1. A reader. 2. A tutor. S. An 
inatmctor in theolopy. 4. A professor in a college 
or university. 

PRj*:MUN1RK.^A jienally or punishment — the 
exact naliin- t^f which is not known — against clerics 
and others for certain sup|iosed acts of disobedieiiiv 
and disloyalty to the supreme power of the king. 




PR^EPOSITA.— 1. An abbess. 
The mother superior of a convent. 

PROPOSITUS.— 1. A provost. 2. A prior. 
The chief of a mona^stery or non-niitred abbey, 4, . 
deun. ■">. \n archdeacon. 

' PRAYED.— Snpitlicaled. 



PRAYKR— PRKCEITS. iOi 

I PRAYER. — 1. In a general sense, the asking for a favour; 
bd nartJcDliirly the asking of a favonr witb eamestness. 2. In 
■orahip, a solemn address to Almighty God. 3. A formulary 
of worship, church-serricpj or adoration, whether public or 
privftto. i. The practice of supplication, o. The thing asked or 
i-oqnested. 

PRAYER-BOOK. — 1. A book containing pi-ayers or devo- 
1 ioiie. whether public or private. 2. The Prayer-book in England 
J^ " 'Vhb Book of Commtin Prayer," the public Service-book of 
"le Established Church. 

PRAYER OF HUMBLE ACCESS (THE).— A devotional 
prayer, jicculiar to the Communion -aervice of the Reformed 
Church of England, ordered to be said by the priest -celeb rant 
niouo kneeling before the altar, immediately before the Canon or 
PraytT of Consecration. It is of comparatively modem origin. 

PREBKND {lt&\i&u, prebenda). — Tlie stipend or maintenance 
ited to a prebendary out of the cummun estate of a Cathedral 
lir Collegiate church. 

PREBKNDAIi HOUSE.— T-he house of a prebendary. A 
remarkable specimen exists at Thame, Oxon, in which many 
anrieut features are destroyed, but in which some remain. It 
is now occupied as a private mansion. 

PREBENDARY. — An ecclesiastic who oujoys the honour, 
dignity, and advantage of a prebend. 
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AinungMt the Knights 



PRECEPTOR.— 1. A teacher, 
ffemplars, the head of a preceptory. 

PRECEPTORY.— A manor or estate of the Knights Templars, 
1 which were erected u church and a dwelling-house. It was 
mbordiuate to the chief house of the Templars. 

PRECEPTS OF THE CHURCH (THE SIX).— These are 

B follows:—!. To bo present at the offering of the Christian 

icrifice on Sundaj-s and on all holy-days of obiigatioO. 2. To 

t and abstain on the days commanded so to be observed. ^■ 

_ To confess onr sjns at leost once a year ; i". p. before Easter, -t. 

To receive the Holy Communion at least three times a year, of 

which Easter shall "be one. a. To contribute to the support of 

our pastors by the regular payment of tithe and otlier free obla- 

■tioi'S and gif'"- "■ ^"* lo solemnize marriage at the forbidden 

"meii, nor to marry persons within the furbidden dt-greew, or 

lerwise prohibited by the Church, nor clandestinely. 



I'M 

PRECES (Latin). — !. LiteruUj, pruytTs. 2. Technically, 
those vereicles and responses ia the intercessory portiou of the 
Matins and Evensong of the Charch of England, a& also in the 
concluding part of the Anghcuu Litany. 

PRBCDLAB. — A prayer- mail ; n bedesman; one bound to pray 
periodically for the founder '.<r founders of the religious bene- 
diction which he liiiu&elf enjoys. 

PREDELLA.— L The Italiaji term for the platform or altar, 
(. <-. of that upper step on which the priest- celebrant stands when 
ministering the Eucharist. 2. This term is sometimes used 
by foreign; writers, as, for example, by Catalani, to signify the 
ledge on which the candlesticks and reliquaries stand behind an 
altar. 

PREFACE.— That portion of the Ibrro for celebrating Holy 
Communion from the " Lift np your hearts " to the Canon, or 
Prayer of Couaecratioii. 

PREFACE PROPER.— A Preface peculiar to some gtwal or 
Icadiug festival, isome of these werv abolished in the Cfanrok 
of Englund at the Reformation : five, however, were sufiercd to 
remain in our Prayer-b<.>ok j viz., those for Christmas-day and 
its octave, Eoster-day and itti octave, Ascen:^ion-day and ii^ 
octave, whit-Sunday and six «lay8 after, and for the Ifoat of 
Trinity only. 

PREFECT OF THE CHOIR.— Sw Vicb-Dkas. 



Any bishop. 2, A mitred 
The ordiniu^ of any reli- 



PRELATE (Latin, yra^ihwr) .— 1 . 
abbot. 3. A papal chamberlaiu. 4. 
gious house or commuuity. 

PRELATURA. — An Itahan term, used to designate an officer 
of the Roman curia, whose position is that of a bishop, sometimes 
(a) without episcopal consecration, and (^J generally without 

a see. 

PRESANCTIFIEU (THE).— A term for the Blessed Sacra- 
ment when used either for oblation or for the communion of the 
priest on a day when the Eucharistic Service ia not gone through 
in its integrity; c. g. on Good Friday in ihe Latin Church. 
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PRESBYTER (Greek, ipt«rf36Tfpoc)— 1- One of the second 
order of the Christian clergy. 2. A priest. A. A parson. 

PRESBYTERY. — 1. That part of a church especially sot 
apart for the clergy ; that ie, the banctuary : hence, a choir or 
chancel. *i. 'Vha geueral body of the priesta of a diocese or well- 
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deaconry assembled in synod. 8. A clergy-house, 4. A par- 
sonage. 

PRICK. — A pricket ; that is, a brass op latten point, on which 
were placed tapers. " Item, paid to Thomas Hope for Pricks 
that the Tappers stand on viij d.^' (Churchwardens' Accounts of 
the Church of the Blessed^ Virgin of Thames Oxon,) 

PRICK-CIRCLE.— 1. A corona, or crown of light. 2. A 
Ting of metal, with a series of pricks, on which to place wax- 
tapers for lighting a church or chancel. 

PRICKET. — 1. A spike in the centre of a candlestick or 
mortar, on which to place a wax-taper [See Mortar). 2. An 
instrument consisting of a spiked revolving wheel, with a handle, 
by which the bars of music in church musical manuscripts were 
mechanically made at due and accurate intervals. 

PRICK-SONG. — An ancient English name for ornate Plain 
Song ; so called, in all probability, because the vellum leaves on 
which the MS. music was written were marked with an instru- 
ment called a pricket, so as to enable the stave of four lines to 
be drawn thereupon. John Barett, of Bury St. Edmund^s, willed 
as follows , — " I will y* on the day of my intirment be songge a 
messe of prickked Song at Seynt Marie Auter in wurshippe of 
our Lady at vii of y* cloke.^^ [Wills of Bury St, Edmund* s^ 
p. 17.) 

PRICK- WHEEL.— ^'ee Corona and Prick-circle. 

PRIE-DIEU. — A term used to designate a chair, movable 
stall, or kneeling-deak for prayer. 

PRIEST (Saxon, jyreost ; Danish, })rcBst; French, priive). — 
1. One of the second order in the Christian ministry. 2. A 
imrson. 3. A parish priest or pastor. 4. One who sacrifices. 

PRIESTCRAFT.— The proper knowledge of the duties of a 
priest. [N.B. This word has been altogether perverted from 
its true and original meaning.] 

PRIESTHOOD.— 1. The office or character of a priest. 2. 
The order of men set apart for sacred oflBces. 3. The order 
composed of priests. 

PRIESTIMONY.— The customary dues of a priest. 

PRIESTLINESS. — The appearance, bearing, and manner of 
a priest. 



PRIESTLY.— 1, 

aptiest. 



PRIESTLY— PRIOR, 
priest. 'J, 



Of ui- belonging to 



PRXEST-KIDDEN.— Goverufd, guided, retued-iii, or driven 
by a priest. 

PRIESTS' ROOM. ~ Resident chaplains someHmes had » 
room over a porch of a churt-h, examples of which, witJi fire- 
places in them, Ac, are to be seeu at 8t. Marj''s Uharch, Thame, 
Oxon, and St. Peter's iu the East, Oxford. — .Vee PASviiS, 



- The office, position, or dig- 



PRIStACY (Italian, prim. 
uity of a primate. 

PRIMATE. — 1. The chief metropobtau of any country or 
group of dioceses. 2. The office, positiou, or digni^ of an arch- 
bishop. 

PRIMAl'ESHIP. — The office or dignity uf a primate or arch- 
bishop. 

PRIMATIAL, — Of or pertaining to a primate or archbishop. 

PRIME.—!. The second of the Day Hoars of the Choirh, 
anciently said at tdx a.]i. :2. The dawn of day, 

PRIME FUNCTION.— A modem Anglican term to describe 
that portion of the Communion office from the Creed unto the end 
of the service. It is that part at which the faithful are boond to 
be present, in order to satisfy the requirements of the Church in 
assisting, on Sundays and holy days of obligation, at the offering 
of the Christian Sacrifice. 

PRIMER. — 1. A small prayer-book. 2. Abookof instmctions 
in religious duties and teaching ; henoe, (3) any elementaiy book 
for teaching children to read. 

PRIMEVAL.— 1. Original. 2. Primitive. 3. Thai which 
is Catiiolic, having come down from the lirat ages of Chris- 
tianity. 

PRIMIUENIAL.— 1. Origiual, ± First-bom. 3. Primary. 
4. Catholic. 



PRINCIPAL.- 
tiou of a roof. 



-A name fur the chief timbers iu the construc- 



PRINCIPALITIBS.— hW Akobls (Nkb Okdbeb op). 
PRIOR. — 1 , Au official next iu rank and position to the ■ 
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in a monastery. 2. The head of a religious house, subject to the 
jurisdiction of the abbot or a superior of the same order. 

PRIORESS. — Any religious house for women, having a 
prioress as its chief officer. 

PRIOR OF CLOISTERS.— An officer in a large reUgious 
house having charge of, or special jurisdiction in, the cloisters of 
the same. 

PRIOR'S STAFF.— AstaflFof office, of precious metab, borne 
before the prior of a cathedral, which staff was commonly called 
a *' Bourdon.^' This instrument of dignity was granted by Pope 
Urban V., A.D. 1363, to John of Evesham, Prior of the Church 
of Worcester. (See "Priv. Ecclesiae Wigoms,'' in Wilkins'. 
Concilia, vol. iii. p. 20L) 

PRIORY. — Any religious house for men, having a prior as its 
chief officer. 

PRISMATORY.— A sedile.— ^W> Sedilia. 

PROANAPHORAL SERVICE.— The introductory part of 
the Greek Liturgy. That portion which precedes the more solemn 
part, which latter begins with the '^ Lift up your Hearts.'' 

PROCESSION (Latin, proc^^^to) . — L The act of proceeding 
or issuing forth. 2. A regular marcher moving with ceremonious 
solemnity in due and appointed order. 3. A formal movement 
of the clergy and their assistants in due and proper order, on 
public occasions, in church or elsewhere. 

PROCESSION-AISLE.— 1. The aisle in a cathedral or colle- 
giate church behind the high altar, round which a procession 
could take its way. 2. The north and south aisles, both of a 
cathedral nave and choir. 3. A cloister attached to a cathedral 
or monastery. 

PROCESSIONAL. — 1. A book containing those sei-vices 
which are said and sung in processions. 2. A book of litanies, 
3. A book of intercessions. 4. A volume containing the custo- 
mary and authorized services for Rogation- tide or Gang-days. 

PROCESSIONAL CANOPY. — A canopy of silk, satin, 
velvet, cloth of gold, or other costly material, often richly em- 
broidered, supported at the four corners of it by staves, and 
carried over (1) the Blessed Sacrament on Corpus-Christi day 
and other solemn occasions; or sometimes over (2) the bishop 
of a diocese, (3) a king, or (4) the Pope. The example here 
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I'HUCKSSIU.NAL CKOSS— I'UOCTOR. 



given is powdui-ed alternately with representations of the rhidice 
und Host, and the sacred mouogram 1^0. At the heads of the 
staves arc rings, on which litlle silver belhs depend. (Hee IIIub- 
tnitioa-) 




PROCESSIONAL C'ROSH.— Across placed on a staff for n 
ill processions, at the head of which it is oommonly borne. Ic u 
frequently made of precious metal, though ordinarily uf laiteo, 
copper-gilded, or brass. It is also soroetimeB jewelled, aud not 
iinireciueutly has a figure ot our Lord placed on one side, and a 
representation of our Lady and her Divine Son on the other. 
Sometimes the stem is of ebony, and sometinics of oak ; jewels 
are also introduced for its adumment on the knob. The example 
on the opptmite page is from the late Mr. Pugin's penciL 

PROCESSIONALE.— »■« Peocessional. 

PROCESSION-PATH.— ftWPHocE8BioH-AwLiL 



PROCESSION-WAY.— 6'«PRocKsaioN-Ai8LB. 

PROCTOR.— 1. This word is contracted from the word ' 
curator," and bears the mme meaning. 2. One emploj 
manage the affairs of another. 3. A person authorised to n 
another's cause in certain courts in England, i 
Ecclesiastical courts, 1. lu the English universities, an i 
elected by the variouis coUoges in turn, who possesses i»usid| 
able powers of jurisdiction, received from the onitersily, att<jf 
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to the couduct of members in statu 
pupillaH, and enforces obedience to 
the University regulations. 5. A de- 
legate to one of the two Convocations 
of Canterbury and York, sent either 
by a cathedral body or by the clergy 
of an archdeaconiy or diocese. 

PROCTORAGE.— Management. 

PROCTORIAL. — 1. Magisterial. 
2. Belonging to a proctor. 

PROCTORSHIP.— The office, posi- 
tion, or dignity of a proctor. 

PROCURATIONS.— Certain sums 
of money paid yearly by the inferior 
clergy to the bishop or archdeacon for 
the charges of visitation. The pro- 
curations were anciently made by ob- 
taining victuals and other provisions 
in specie ; but the demands of these 
in kind being thought to be exorbi- 
tant, and complaints being made of 
this abuse to provincial and national 
synods, it became at last the universal 
rale to pay a fixed sum in money in- 
stead of a procuration. Procurations 
only suable in the spiritual court art* 
now being given up. 

PROCURATOR.— iSee Pboctor. 

PROFESSION.— A technical term 
to signify the taking of vows, and 
entering into a religious order. 

PROFESSOR. — An officer in a 
university, who publicly teaches any 
science or branch of learning ; particu- 
larly an officer in a university, college, 
or other seminary, whose business it 
is to instruct students in a particular 
branch of learning. 

PROFOUND DOCTOR (THE).— 
Thomas Bradwardine, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 
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PROHIBITION.— 1. iDterdict. i. Dit-aUowancf. :J. Inhibi- 
tion. 4. The act of f()rbiddiiig or interdictiug. 

PROLOCUTOR. — The speaker, chairumu, or president of « 
convocation of the clergj-. 

PRONAOS (Greek). — Tho porch, ejitrauce, or vestibule of ■ 
temple or charch. 

PROPER PREFAUK.—Thal part of the Preface in the Litargy 
before the words "Holy, holy, holy," which is iiiserted on 
vertttiii great feativals and their octaves, — ftW Prbfaue Pxoi-ek. 

PROSARIUM.— A book of proses or Christian hymns. 

PROSE. — 1. A term to designate the sequence in Latin 
metre. 2. A Latin hymn for use in the service of the Christiau 
Church. 

PROSEUCHA (Greek). — L A place where prayer is iront to 
be made. 2. A small chapel. 3. An oratory. 

nP02*EPElN (npoaf{pfiv}.—l. To make an offering. 2. To 
celebrate the Liturgy. '6. To say Mass. 

np02*EPSIS (np<i(F#tpff<c), 
tion. 

PROSPHORA (Greek).— 1. An offering. 2. The preeenbi- 
tiou of a candidate for Holy or minor orders, ij. The act of 
offering a per.'ioii for tlif religious life, its vows, obligatious, and 
duties. 4. The nniidoron ur Blessed Bread. 

nPOE^-OPAPIOS tripoc^opnpioc).— The official who, in the 
Eastern Church, prondes the altar-bread. 

PROSTRAIT;?;, ok KNEELERS— One of the four onlere of 
penitents in the Early Choi-ch. 

PROTEVANGELIUM. — That apocryphal Gospel containing 
the lite of the Blessed Mary fi'om her birth onto the adoration 
of the thive kings or wise men. 

PROTHEirilS (Gi-eek, ir^jriflMtic)— 1. The Ea-steni service for 
solemnly preparing the brt«dand wiue prior to being used in the 
Christiau Siicrifite. 2. An Eastern or Greek term for a credence- 
table. 

PROTONOTARY. — 1. A public officei- who attests deeds 
and other documents. 2, In tlie Eastern Church, the chief 
secretary of the Patriarch of Constaaliuople. 



-1. An ottering. 2. An ubla- 
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PROTONOTARY APOSTOLIC — A public officer of the 
Roman curia, employed to take notes of the decisions of con- 
gregations, the acts of conciliar assemblies, and other official 
work. 

PROTOPAPAS (Greek).— 1. A chief priest. 2. A priest the 
first in order amongst several priests. 8. An Eastern dignitary, 
c< »iTesponding in some particulars to our deans, in others to our 
archdeacons, t. A term given amongst the Syrian Christians 
r<) an official of the bisho]), whose office is like that of the West- 
ern '^ Vicar-Cieneral.^' 5. A (lean. 

IIPQTO0POXOi: (Uf}WT6dpovo^),—\ (ireek term for (1) a 
primate; (2) a metropolitan. 

nPGTOS (npwroc).— A Greek term for (1) an abbot; (2) a 
chief priest; (•^) a rector; (I) a parish priest. 

nPQTO^FAATHS (Upu)To\Pa\Tng). — A Greek term for a 
chief precentor or ruler of the choir. 

• 

PROVOST {PrceposUuft). — In a geneml sense, one who pre- 
sides over or superintends any community or place. When applied 
tf) an ecclesiastic, the term usually designates an officer whose 
])osition in a collegiate or cathedral church is equivalent to that 
of a dean ; i.e. one who is placed before or over others. 

PSALM. — A sacred song or hymn, composed on a divine or 
sacred theme, having for its object the praise and honour of 
Almighty God. 

PSALMELLUS. — 1. A mediaoval term for the singing-clerk, 
praecentor, cantor, or leader of the music in the public services 
of the Church Universal. 2. A MS. of music used in the services 
of the Church. 

PSALMIST.- -A writer or com{)oser of psalms. 

PSALMODY. — The act of singing or chanting psahns. 

PSALTER.— The Book of the Psalms of David. 

PSALTERION.— /See Nablum. 

PSALTERY (Greek, xl/aXriipiov) . — A stringed instrument of 
music, used by the Hebrews, the exact form of which is not now 
known. It is generally believed to have been a kind of \yve. 

PULPIT {hsitm, pulpitum ; Italian and Spanish, 2>wZpi/o). — 
An elevated place or enclosed stage in a church, from which 
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senDons are delivered. They are usually placed in the navp, 
attached to a wall, pillar, or screen. Anciently, clerics, who ordi- 
narily occupied the choir, mr.ved into the nave on occasions irhen 
sermons were preached. Many ancient pulpits exist, both of 
atone and wood, some of which are remarkable. A First-Pointed 
specimen at Beaulteu, Hampshire, A.D. 125>5, is almost uniqoe. 
There is a good specimen of a Second-Pointed stone pulpit at 
Coombe, in Oxfordshire, A. D. 1 360. A large number of Third- 
Pointed pulpits, both of wood and stone, are to be found in our 
cathedrals and churches, as well as many of a Jacobean type. 
Of the former, that at Fotheringay, Northamptonshire, of wood, 
attached to a pillar, is an excellent specimen, as also are thoee at 
Handhorough and Wolvtrcot, Osnn. Of the latter, an example 
at Castle Aehby, Northamptonshire, is remarkable, being superior 
in design and execution to the general character of such. Some- 
times pulpits were placed outside buildings, as at St, Paul's Croas 
and St. Mary Magdalene College, Oxford ; and occasionally in the 
refectories, cloisters, and chapter-houses of monasteries. Some- 
times they were movable, as at the Roman Catholic Church of 
St. Mary of the Assumption, Aberdeen. " Pulpitum " is frequently 
used in medieval documents for a rood-loft. 

PULVER-BOWL.— 6V-e ruLvEB-DisH. 

PULVER- DA Y.— Ash-Wednesday . 

PUL^'ER-DISH.— A vessel of ktten, in which the ashes were 
placed, in order to the sprinkling of the faithful with ashes on ihe 
first day of Lent. 

PULVER-WEDNESDAY.— At^h-Wednesday,the first day of 
Lent. 

PURBECK STONE.— A limestone from the Isle of Pnrbeck, 
very frequently used in mediteval times tor slabs of moniimenial 
memorials, or fop the steps of a chancel or altar. 

PURFILE. — A kind of ancient trimming, sometimes attached 
to the official dresses of members of Christian guilds and religious 

confraternities. 

PURFLE. — A flowered border of embroidery ; e.g., like that 
often found on albs and sorplicea, 

PURFLED.— Ornamented with a flowered border. 

PURGATION.— The act of cleansing : hence, the clemiring 
from a crime. 1. Vulgar purgatimi w&R anciently performed ( 
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the ordeal of fire, water, or single combat. 2. Canonical purga- 
lion was performed before a bishop or his deputy and twelve 
clerics, before whom the person accused took an oath of his inno- 
cence, and the twelve clerks an oath that they believed he had 
sworn to the truth. 

PURGATORIAL.— Relating to purgatory. 

PURGATORY.— A doctrine which has been defined by the 
Council of Trent in the following Decree touching Purgatory ;— 
''Whereas the Catholic Church, instructed by the Holy Ghost, 
has, from the sacred writings and the ancient traditions of the 
fathers, taught, in sacred councils, and very recently in this 
cpcumenical synod, that there is a Purgatory, and that the souls 
there retained are relieved by the suffrages of the faithful, but 
chiefly by the acceptable sacrifice of the altar ; the holy synod 
enjoins on bishops that they diligently strive that the sound 
doctrine touching Purgatory, delivered by the holy fathers and 
sacred councils, be believed, held, taught, and everywhere pro- 
claimed by the faithful of Christ. But let the more difficult and 
subtle questions, and those which tend not to edification, and 
from which for the most part there is no increase of piety, be 
excluded from popular discourses before the uneducated multi- 
tude. In like manner, such things as are uncertain, or which 
labour under an appearance of error, let them not allow to be 
made public and treated of. But those things which tend to a 
certain kind of curiosity or superstition, or which savour of filthy 
lucre, let them prohibit as scandals and stumbling-blocks of the 
faithful. And let the bishops take care that the suffrages of the 
faithful who are living, to wit, the sacrifices of masses, prayers, 
almsgivings, and other works of piety, which have been wont to 
be performed by the faithful for the other faithful departed, be 
piously and devoutly performed, according to the institutes of 
the Church ; and that what things soever are due on their behalf 
from the endowments of testators, or in other way, be discharged, 
not in a negligent manner, but diligently and accurately, by the 
priests and ministers of the Church, and others who are bound 
to render this service.'^ 

PURIFICATION.— The act of puri^ng. The operation of 
cleansing ceremonially by the removal of any defilement or 
pollution, 

PURIFICATOR. — A narrow strip or square piece of fine lawn 
or hnen, used both for preparing the chalice and paten for the 
Christian Sacrifice, prior to receiving the bread and wine, as well 
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lis for clennsiug tho name vessels hIut tho servit-c, whfii they 
hftve been duly rinsed hy tlie ordiiiftry ablutions. The parificRtor 
is comnionly nwrked with an embroidered ero;;!*. 

PURLACE. — A inediaeval term for n main timber or beam in 
llie lower part of a buildinj;;;. 

PURLINGS. — 1, The embroidered portions of »n ecoIesias> 
tiial vestment. 2. The ornamental divisions between the sepa- 
rntt' pRFlii of fhuroh-liangingo or lapestrv, 'i. Frin^s and 
burdt'pingB of altwr-eoverinpsi. 

I'YNON.TABLE.— A term probably taken from the French 
jilgiwn, descriptive of the coping-stones of a g^ble. 

nrSION (nfi&ov).— A Greet I 

PYSCINK— .SV PisciN.^, . 

PYX. — A box or vessel of precious metal in which the Sacr*- 
ment of the Holy Bucharist, under the form of bread, 
rently preserved, for the purpose of giving 
communion to the sick and infirm at other 
vtimes and places than at tlte general com- 
mnnion of the faithful in church. The 
example in the accompanjnng illustration, 
repreaeuting a thirteenth-century pyx of 
great beauty, is from the pen of the late 
Mr. A. Welby Pugin. {See Illustration.) 
A somewhat similnr pyx may be seen in 
the Ajilimolean Mnaeum, Oxford. In re- 
cent times the pyx has been of n much 
stmaller size, for the convenience of the 
clergy, and is now often round and flat in 
shape, like a watch-cajte, to contain a few 
Hosts. Old examples of this kind of pyx 
are occasionally found in some of the 
foreign sacristies, and first came into use 
in the seventeenth century. Such a pyx 
is preserved in a case of silk or velvet, 
itnd when used is often hung round the 
neck of the priest by a ribbon. 

PYX-CLOTH.— A cloth of silt, satin, 
or cloth of gold, richly embroidered, 
which the pyx was either wrapped, or ( 
was sometimes placed over it as a veil. 
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documents ''pyx-kerchief/' ''pyx- veil/' and " pyx-clotli/' Two 
ancient examples exists which previously belonged to John, Earl 
of Shrewsbury, on each of which the Agniw Dei is embroidered. 

PYX-KERCHIEF.— flffle Pyx-cloth. 

PYX-PALL.— /See Pyx-cloth. 

PYX-VEIL.- iSee Pyx-cloth. 



I^§ Oltmai'f. 
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UADRAGESrMA.— Tlie fortieth. 1. Qua- 
drngesimd Sunday is about the fortieth 
day before EaMer. 2. A term often ap- 
plied to ilie whole .seiuion of Lent, becanse 
it is of forty days' diirntion. 

QUADEAGESIMAL GABB. — The 
dress worn by llie laity in Lent. Anciently 
this WHS always black. In many pnrts 
the custom still obtains. 

QUADKAGESIMALE.^A serios of sermons for Lent has* 
had (liis tenii npplk"d to them on several occasions; in forei^u 
couniTies, htiwevcr, and not in England. 

QU ADR AGES I MALS. ^Certain payments, sometimes Tolan- 
tary, but frequently such as *ould be legally demanded by custom, 
and recovered in the ecclesiastical courts — which payments were 
made by daughter C'hurches to the mother Church on Mid>Leat 
Sunday. 

QUADRANGLE. — A st^uare or court surrounded by build- 
ings. The buildings of mnnasteriea were generally arranged in 
quadrangles ; as, for example, the cloisters. Colleges, likewise, 
and large houses were frequently erected upon the same ])Iau. 

QUADRIGATA TERR^.— In Anglo-Saxon times a team of 
land, or as much ground as four horses could till. The term was 
also current in mediaeval times. 

QU..ESTA. — lu the Middle Ages, a term for an indulgence 
or remission of penance. At one period theBe appear to have 
been sold to those able to pay for them, 

QU..ESTIONARIUS. — 1 . A disposer of the qnessta (Ser 
Qp.ksta). 2. Monki^ and other religious who were privileged 
to sell dispensations, a." Matthew of Westminster has pat on 
record. 

QUASANTANA.— The Christian name for the desert which 
lies between Jericho and Bethel, not far from the river Jordan, 
in which our Blessed Saviour passed His fast of forty days 
It is suid to be a remarkably dreary and cheerless soUU 
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with great masses of rock rising out of barren land^ and a liigh 
mountain towering in the midst of all. It is still rooken of as 
*^ the desert '' to those who go towards it, as our Lord did, from 
the river Jordan. Particular caves in the rocks are pointed out 
as spots hallowed by our Saviour's presence. 

QUARANTE ORE.— A Roman Catholic devotion, originated 
by St. Charles Borromeo, consisting of prayers throughout forty 
hours, in honour of the Blessed Sacrament, which is exposed 
for the veneration of the faithful during that period. 

QUARE IMPEDIT.— A writ which lies where one hath an 
advowson, and the parson dies, and another presents a cleric, or 
disturbs the rightful pati'on to present ; in which case the writ 
oomraands the disturber to permit the plaintiff to present a proper 
cleric, or otherwise to appear in court, and show cause quare 
hnpedit, why he hinders him. 

QUARE INCUMBRAVIT. —A writ wliich lies where two 
are in plea for the advowson of a church, and the bishop admits 
the cleric of one of them within the appointed six months : then 
the other shall have this writ against the bishop, that he appear 
and show cause why he hath encumhered the church. And if it be 
found by verdict that the bishop has encumbered the church, 
after a ne admittas delivered to him, and within six months after 
the avoidance, damages are to be awarded to the plaintiff, and 
the bishop is directed to disencumber the church. 

QUARE NON ADMISIT.— This is a writ which lies where 
n man hath recovered an advowson, and sends his cleric to the 
bishop to be admitted, and the bishop will not receive him ; then 
he shall have this said writ against the bishoj), and may recover 
against him ample satisfaction in damages. 

QUARREL. — 1. A diamond-shaped pane of glass, more com- 
monly styled a '' quarry '' or '' pane,'' used in the windows of 
churches, religious houses, and private mansions. 2. This term 
is likewise applied to a small square or diamond-shaped brick, 
tile, or piece of marble used in paving. — Ses Pane and Quaery. 

QUARRY. — A diamond-shaped piece of glass, with some 
monogram, motto, rebus, or device painted upon it. The word 
is probably derived from the French carre, a four-sided figure, 
although some maintain that it comes from quarrel {quadreTlum, 
^' a small square "). Quarries are said to be " flowered," when on 
each a flower is represented, or a floral device conventionally 

X 2 
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treated. Some nre found of a First-Pointed character, examples 
of whicb occur at Lincoln Cathedral, Stanton Harconrt, Oxford- 
shire, and Little Chigwell, Espex, These nil contain an oak or 
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other leaf very conventionally and boldly drawn. Fleurs-de-lvs, 
single flowers, stars, floriated crosses, sprays of ivy, broom, lilies, 
roses, birds, beasts, monograms, mushrooms {aa at Ockh&m 
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Chiu'ch, Surrey), inscriptions, short legends, and other devices, 
are very numerous. Quarries were largely used in church 
windows, as well as in those of religious houses. That repre- 
sented is from the old church of Tetsworth, Oxoii. {See lUus- 
tnitiun.) 

QUARTELAIS. — The upper garments of knights, warriors, 
Hiid sometimes of bishops, on which their armorial insignia were 
embroidered or painted. 

QUASIMODO SUNDAY.— The first Sunday after Easter. 

QUATREFOIL. — A square panel or piercing in the traceiy of 
5i window, divided by cusps or featherings into four equal divi- 
sions or leaves. Bands of small quatrefoils are very commonly 
\ised in the Third- Pointed style ; occasionally, too, in the Second. 
The term " quatrefoil." is not ancient ; it is applied to a panel 
or piercing of any shape which is feathered into four leaves or 
lobes ; and sometimes to flowers and leaves of similar form, carved 
us ornaments on mouldings. 

QUATUOR NOVISSIMA.— The four last things; viz., (1) 
Death, (2) Judgment, (3) Hell, and (4) Heaven. 

QUATUOR PERSONJE.— The four chief officers in a cathe, 
dral church ; viz., (1) Dean, (2) Subdean, (3) Chancellor, (4) 
Treasurer. This term is also applied to the four chief clerics 
at a High Mass : (1) Priest-celebrant, (2) Deacon, (8) Sub- 
deacon, (4) Assistant Priest. 

QUATUOR TEMPORA.— The foui- E^ber seasons ; viz., the 
Wednesdays, Fridays, and Saturdays, — (1) next after the first 
Sunday in Lent ; (2) in Whitsun week ; (3) next after the 
14th of September (the feast of the Exaltation of the Holy 
Cross) ; and (4) next after the third Sunday of Advent. 

QUEEN ANNE'S BOUNTY.— A society set up through the 
munificence and justice of Queen Anne for the endowment and 
augmentation of small benefices, who restored the first-fruits and 
tenths (which had been taken by the Crown) for this express pur- 
pose. First-fruits were the value of every spiritual benefice by the 
year, which the Pope anciently reserved out of every living. 
These first-finiits, together with the tenths, wei'e claimed by the 
Popes as due to themselves by divine right, — a claim recognized 
and acknowledged in the reign of King Edward I. The Popes, 
sometimes finding it difficult to collect these, granted them to 
the King, who could more easily enforce payment. At the Re- 
formation, however, they were taken from the Pope and annexed 
to the Crown. By the Act 2 & 3 of Queen Anne, these reve- 
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iiues are uppropnated to the augmentation of small livings, and 
from thouce have received the tiame of Queen Anne's Bounty. 

QUEEN-DAY.— The feast of the Annunciation of the Blessed 
Virgin Maty. 

QUEEX OP HEAVEN. — A scriptural term to designate 
Marj-, the Mother nf God (Psalm xlv. 10). 

QUEEN OF FESTIVALS— A term for Easter Sunday. 

QUEEN-POST. — X term for an upright beam in a roof or 
in a timber faout>e. 

QUERE.— .S'ce Choib. 

QUESTMAN. — One who is legally empowered to make quest 
or search for anything : hence, one who searches for that which 
pertains to the custody of the churchwardens of a parish ; a 
churchwarden's coadjutor or assistant. 

QUICUNQUE VULT.— The first words of the I*tin version 
of that creed which is commonly called " the Creed of St. 
Athanasius." 

QUILLETS. — A tenn used to designate a payment made in 
mediie\'ul times as a composition for corn-rents. 

QUINIHEXT COUNCIL.— A council held by order of Jus- 
tinian II. at Constantinople, in a tower of the palace called TniUus, 
A.D. 602, to supplement the fifth and sixth general counciU. It 
was called Quiiiisextum because the Greeks considered its decreet 
as necessary to the completion of the acts of the fifth nod sixth 
councils. In this council the Greeks made various enactments 
i-CBpccting religious rites and forms of worship, in which there 
were several deviations from the Roman usage. The council 
passed one hundred and two canons. The Roman Chmxrfa dues 
not i-cckuu it amongst the geueml cuiiucib!. 

QUINQUAGESDLV.— The Sunday before Lent, being 
hjuiiday which occurs ou or about fifty dajr» before Eosto'. 

QUIRE.— ifee Choib. 

QUIRK. — A term to designate a uiiouldiiig, or port of a tuoold- 
iug, in wliieb a convex curve meeta the soffit that carries it. 

QUISSHION.— 1. A cushion. 2. In the ancient Church of 
England it seems to have bt-cn the imiversa] custom to have a 
cushion on the altar for the Missal, — a cnatoni represented in 
iUnminatioUF, and still continued in many places'. 
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. QUIT-SUNDAY.— A%e Quittide. 

QUITTIDE. — A mediaBval term to signify the period at which 
tenancies expired. Some authorities consider that Quittide is 
AVhitsuntide ; " quite " and " white '' being held to be synony- 
mous. Others maintain that Michaelmas-day is Quittide, and 
the Sunday after Michaelmas-day " Quit-Sunday/' because in 
some places they are still so called. 

QUITTYDK.— >SVe Quittide. 

QUOD PERMITTAT PROSTERNERE.— A writ enjoining 
the defendant to permit the plaintiff to abate the nuisance com- 
plained of, quod perniittat 'p'^osternere, or otherwise to appear in 
court and show cause why he refuses. On this writ the plaintiff 
shall have judgment to abate the nuisance, and to recover 
damages ; but the proceedings on this writ being tedious and 
expensive, it is now disused, and has given way to a special 
action on the case. 

QUOIN. — 1. The external angle of a building. In medisBval 
architecture, when the walls were constructed of flint or rough 
stone-work, the quoins are most commonly ashlar : brick build- 
ings, likewise, have similar quoins. Occasionally they are plastered, 
in imitation of stone- work, as at Eastbury House, Essex. 2. 
The stones of which the quoins are built are sometimes themselves 
termed " quoins '' ; and (3) the word is not uncommonly applied, 
likewise, to any vertical angular projections on the face of a wall 
for ornament. 

QUOTIDIAN. Occurring or returning daily ; hence, in eccle- 
siastical language, (1) both a cleric or church oflicer who does daily 
duty, and (2) the payment given him for doing it. The word is 
anciently found bearing both these meanings. 
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AB.— .y<t Rabbis 



HABAS.— Tiie Freiitli term tor a J 
i>f bauds, or for a falliug collar. 



RABBI.— Nee Rabbis. 



RABBIN. — A 
Jewish teachers, 
" TeBcher." 



title assumed by the 
ignifying "Lord" or 



who adhered to the 



RABBINIST.— Amongst the Jews, on 
Talmnd and to the tradition of the Rabbin 

PABA02 CPo^Soc).— The Greek term for a pastoral staff. 

HADDOCK.— An old English term for the redbreast. An- 
cient tradition taught that one of these birds obtained its red 
breast from having drawn a thorn of the Crown out of the fore- 
head of our Blessed Lord when He was dying on the Cross ; and 
that all birds of the same kind have been ever afterwards sv 
marked. 

HAFT. — A terra sometimea applitjd in mediaeval works to the 
timbere which supported the rood and its accompanying figures 
over a rood-loft. 

HAFTERy.— Parallel timbers eo placed as to support the 
planks which form the root of a chorch or building. 

RAINES.- 

Bheims. 

P.\K02 ('Picoc).- 
garment of a monk, 

RAMADAX. — The great annual fast or Lent of the followers 
of Mahomet, kept through their ninth mouth, which is so called. 

PAXTIZEIN {'PavrlZfii 
sprinkle with Holy water. 

RA)SKOLNICKS. — The name given to the largest aud most 
important body of dissenters from the Greek Church in Rve 



-An Bnglish mediaeval term for linen or lawn of 
-A Greek term signifying the threadbare 



■). — A Greek term signifying to 
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RASTRUM. — An English mediaaval term to designate a 
heree. — See Catafalque and Herse. 

RATELIER.— /SVe Rastrum. 

HATHOPFITE. — A specieH of garnet brought from Sweden, 
Hot uncommonly used in the ornamentation of sacred vessels. 

RATIONAL. — An ornament of gold, precious metal, or some- 
times of embroideiy, worn over the chasuble by bishops, boiTowed 
from the breastplate of the Jewish high-priest; also called a 
"pectoral/' — See Pectoral. 

RATIONALE. — 1. A detail with reasons ; a series of reasons 
a.ssigned. 2. An account of the principles of some opinion, 
action, phenomenon, or hypothesis. 

RATIONALISM.— The principles of a Rationalist.— .SVc Ra- 
tionalist. 

RATIONALIST. — One who considers the supernatural events 
recorded in Holy Scripture as having happened in the ordinary 
course of nature, but described by the writers, without any real 
gi'ound, as supernatural ; and who subjects the dogmas and morals 
of Scripture to the test of unlicensed human reason. 

RATIONALISTIC. — Belonging or pertaining to Rationalism, 
or a Rationalist. 

RATTELLE.— >SV>e Rattle. 

RATTLE. — ^An instrument used in mediaeval times at certain 
seasons for summoning the faithful to church when the bells 
were silent ; e.g. in Passion and Holy weeks. The same kind 
of instrument is still used in France. 

RAWELL. — The mediaeval term for a long cloak of black 
serge worn by female mourners who went to the gi*ave with a 
corpse. 

READ (TO). — 1. To utter or pronounce written words. 2. 
•' To read service '' is a technical English term for saying the 
Divine pffice in church, according to the rites and rules of the 
Established Church. 

READER, OR LECTOR. — One who reads ; particularly one 
whose official duty it is to read publicly in a church. That eccle- 
siastical office ranking immediately below that of the subdeacon, 
to which fit persons are solemnly appointed. St. Cyprian refers 
to their public ordination in his time, as if it had been long 
customary. For a few yeai-s after the Reformation they were 
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appointed and ordniiied ; but Biiice then tlie practice has become 
extinct in England. Archliishup Loiiglcy recently restored it. 

READERSHIP. — The office of reading prayers in a church. 
Such appointraonts, filled l)y clerks in holy orders, «re made to 
cei-tain cliiirchos wheii" cndowmentM cxiHt, with the view of thnB 
epecially providing agsistaiice for the rt'ctor or vicar. Thex 
offices are usually held for life. 

READING-DESK or PEW.— I. A chuucel stall, fi-om which 
anciently Divine Service in the Church of Kugland was inva- 
riably said by the clerks aud clergy. '2. After the Reformation 
boxea were erected of eomi- height and size, into which the mi- 
nister placed himself before rea<ling pi-ayers. Since the Cothohc 
revival in England, reading-pews of a large, loftj', and extensive 
size have been generally abolished, having given place to thf 
more ancient and fitting chancel- stall. 

EEADING-IN (THE ACT OF}.— The first formal saj-ing or 
singing of Divine Service by it newly-instituted or indact^ 
beneficed clerk, — an act which it is essential he should perform 
in tlie presence of a competent witness to seal and secure the 
reality and efficacy of the act of induction of institution. 

RRADING- STALL. — The priest's stall in a choir or chaucul. 

REBUS. — All old and quaint mode of expressing word* or 
phi-nses by pictures of objects whose names bear a rcscubhuice 
to the words or to the syllables of which the words are com- 
posed. Thus an ni/e and a ton,, or buiTpl, represent the {amily 
name Eyton. The accompanying woodcut i-epresenta a piece of 
fifteenth-century glass, originally in Westlington House, near 
Aylesburj', but now in the nuthor's jMissession. Hie i-ebus repre- 
sented by the letter K, a park, and the word HVHST below, 
stands for " Richard Parkhurst." This family, which belonged 
originally to Surrey, is of considerable antii|uity. John Park- 
hurst, Bishop of Noi-wich in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, wa* 
a member of it. The representation of this rebus is at once 
artistic and interesting, and serves to Hhi>w tlmt the fifn«enth- 
century, artists in glass were neither devoid of taate nor quaint 
ability. (.See Illustration, next l>agc.) 

RECAKTATION.— The act of recalling. A i-eti-actiou ; hence, 
in ecclesiastical phi-aseology, the act of retracting or recsoting 
theological eiTors. A formal recantation was made in the pre- 
sence of the bishop or ordinary of the diocese, and signed in the 
presence of witnesses by the person recanting. 
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RKCAXTED.— I. Hccallwl. 2. Ketracto.1. 

RECAST, — 1. To cusi ngiiin, '2. To inuuld iinow : tii'iicp, 
(3) to cover with plaster an old building. ITiis term is fa-- 
i|ueiitly found in cIiurL'h, catliodml, and cliurcliwiu-done' 




RKCENSION (L&tmrccenf!-j).—l. Hcvluw. J. 1 
:J. Exftminalion. 

RECEPTION. — Tlie act of receiving, as applied to any sncrn- 
rnent ; but nioi-e ewpecially to the Holy Euclianst. 



icrri- j 
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RECEPTOR lUM.— The guest-chamber or parluur of a reli- 
gious house. 

RECESS. — 1. A niche, 'l. A trthernacle. 3. An aumbreT. 
4. An Easter sepulchi-e. 

RECIPIENT.— 1. A i^LL-ivL-r : ht-ucc, (2) technically, « cuin- 
muuicaut. 

RECLUSE, — 1. Any person who lives in ix-tiremeut or sectu- 
sioii from the world, aa a hermit or monk. 2. One of a clatttt of 
retigiuus devotees who live in single cells, commonly and ordi- 
narily attached to monasteries. 

RECLUSE (TO).— To shut up. 

KEt'LUSELY.— In retirement. 

RECOLLECT. — The teelinical term for a mouk of a refiiraied 
order of Franciscans. 

RGCOMMEXDATOHY.— llwt wliich commends to another. 

RECOMMENDATORY LEITEHS. — See Comuksdatobt 
Lettkhs, 

RECONCILIATION. — I. The act of reconciling. 2. I'ropi- 
tintion. '<i. Atonement. 

RECONCILIATION OK A CHURCH.— The act performed 
by a bishop, as in the case of con aetra lion, for restoring to 
sacred uses a church which lias been profaned either by mtirder 
or adulteiy committed in the same. 

RECONCILIATION OF A PENITENT (THE).— Theact of 
restoring to communion one who has lapsed into Paganisin, heresy, 
schism, or unbelief, by a formal act of open contrition on the part 
of the penitent, and by the use of absolution on the part of the 
bishop, or priest delegated by the bishop. 

RE-CONSECRATE. — To consecrate a second time, ur anew. 

HE-CONSECRATING.- Cunseciatingagain. 

RE-CONSECRATION.— A renewed consecration. 



RE-CONSECRATION OF A CHURCH.— The act of const- 
crating a chureh anew. This act is legally necessarj' and t-sseDtial 
when the walls of the choir of the chureh havu bet-n remored so 
as ti:t take in more space, or when the position of the altar Usa 
been changed ; also where the sanctuary and altar bave been 
violated by murder or adultery. For, as the cauooista declat^— 
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'^ If the fabric of a church becomes wholly ruinous, and is rebuilt 
from the foundation, it ought to be reconsecrated ; but if the walls 
by degrees decay, and are gradually repaired, it ought not. Or 
if a church be enlarged either in length, breadth, or height, it 
ought not to be reconsecrated, unless the sanctuary containing the 
high altar be lengthened, because the part already holy sanctifies 
that which is annexed to it. Churches once consecrated ought 
never to be re-consecrated unless they have altogether decayed, 
or been consumed by fire, or been desecrated by the spilling of 
blood, or by the commission of fornication or adultery, because 
as an infant who has once been baptized ought never again to be 
baptized, so, as the most renowned canonists declare, ought it 
to be with churches. These are the leading principles to be con- 
sidered in the re-consecration of a church/' 

RECORD. — 1. A register. 2. An authentic memorial. 

RECORDATION.— Remembrance. 

RE-CREATION.— 1. Forming anew. 2. Regeneration. 3. 
Giving new life. 4. The act of Christian baptism. 

RECTOR. — 1. The parish priest, pastor, parson, or incum- 
bent of a parish who possesses and receives the great tithes. • 2. 
The head of a college, seminary, school, or religious society. 

RECTOR CHORI. — One who i-ules, governs, or directs the 
choir of a church. In our ancient cathedrals they were often 
persons of dignity, and on great occasions were seldom less than 
four in number. They stood at the antiphon-lectern, facing 
eastwards, bearing staves of office to beat time, and moved, as 
necessity arose, from that position to their own seats and fald- 
stools. At Lincoln Minster a slab remains in the chancel pave- 
ment marked '^ Cantate Hie." 

RECTOR (LAY). — A layman who possesses and receives the 
great tithes of a parish. 

RECTORES CHORI.— Under the chief Rector Chori were 
others, commonly in cathedrals and large churches four in number, 
to superintend the singing. While the former stood at the anti- 
phon-lectern, which faced the altar, the other " rectors " were 
placed, two on each side, in alb and cope, and with staff of office, 
to walk to and fro from their seats to the lectern. The rule as 
to their duties varied in different cathedrals. On great festivals 
the inferior dignitaries not unfrequently became rulers of the 
choir ; generally, however, they were minor canons, and some- 
times subdeacons, who specially devoted their attention to the 
singing. 
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RECUSANT (Lutiii, rtcusmt^).— One «liu rt-f uses : hence, a 
term employed in the I'arly ptirt of the seventeenth centurv lo 
designate those clorgj- and loitj- who declined either to approve 
of the religious changes effected by the Reformation ; to acknow- 
ledge what was called " the Supremacy of the Crown in queetiooB 
Ecclesiastical "; to conform to the rites of the Reformed Church 
of England ; or to attend lier public services. 



■In law, that clause of a lease by which rent 



REDDENDITM.- 
is reserved. 

REDEEMER. — One who redeems or ransoms ; hence, *>ar 
Lord JesuB Christ. 

REBBEMING, — 1. Ransominf?, i. Procuring deliverance 
from captivity. 

REDEMPTION (Italian, fedm^ioKC ; Latin, f^emptw). — !. 
The act of procuring deliverance. 2. Random. 3. Release. 4. 
The ransom or deliverance 4>f sinners from the bondage of sin 
and the penalties of God's violated law by the atonement i-f 
Christ. 

REDEMPTION OF CAPTLV^ES (ORDER FOR THE).— 
An order founded in the Middle Ages for the debverance of 
Christian slaves detained in captivity by the barbarians, and 
also to enter into servitude for the redeeming of Christians. It 
was first founded by Peter, kiug of Arragon, in conjunction 
with Raymond de Rochfort, and many Popes bestowed high 
dignities and privileges on the order. 



REDEMPTIVE.— Pertaining to redemption. 



NapteB^^ 



REDEMPTORISTS. — A congregation founded at Nai 
the eighteenth century by 8t. Alphonsua Liguon, in honour of 
our Most Holy Redeemer ; hence so called. 



id Saviour Jesus Chrisi, 



REDEMPTOR MUNDI.— Our Lord ii 
True God and True Man. 

REDEMPTORY.— Paid for ransom. 

RED-LETTER DAYS.— 1. Those days which are marked in 
the kalendar of the Book of Common Prayer in red letters : 
hence, the chief festivab* of the Christian Church, which are 
retained in, and ordered to be publicly observed by, the Church 
of England. 2. A term used to designate fortunate or anspiciona 
days. 
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REFECTION (fiatin, refectio), — A monastic term for a spare 
meal ; a refreshment. 

REFECTIONARIUS.— That monastic or collegiate officer 
whose particular duty it is to provide food for the members of 
his community or society. The person who superintends the 
preparation of the refections in such institutions. 

REFECTION CLERK.— The clerk who reads during the 
meals of religious. 

REFECTION HOUR.— Noontide ; i.e. twelve of the clock. 

REFECTION-ROOM.— >9et> Refkctory. 

REFECTION SONCt.— A hymn or prose sung either before 
or after meals. This custom is retained in some of the colleges 
at Oxford even to the present day. 

REFECTION SUNDAY.— Refection is a refreshment ; hence 
R€»fection Sunday is Refreshment or Mid-Lent Sunday, because 
on that day more food than usual, and that of a moi'e j)alatable 
character, is customarily allowed to the faithful. 

REFECTIVE.— ] . Refreshing. 2. Restoring. 

REFECTORY (French, refedoire).—!. A room for refresh- 
ment. 2. The dining-hall of a monastery. 

REFECTORY - BOOK. — That volume which, in religious 
houses, is read by the reader during meals. 

REFECTORY-CLERK.— The reader at a refection, or meal, in 
a religious house. 

REFERENDARY.— An officer of the royal court who deli- 
vered the formal answer of the monarch to petitions which had 
been presented to him. 

REFERMENT.— Reference for decision. 

REFORMATIO LEGUM.— The title of a book of rules and 
canons modelled on the ancient canon law of the Church, which 
was drawn up at the period of the Reformation for the removal 
of abuses, but was never sanctioned either by Convocation or 
Parliament. It is said to have been mainly compiled and arranged 
by Archbishop Cranmer. 

REFORMATION.- 1. Amendment. 2. Correction. 3. Rec- 
tification. A term used to designate the changes in religion 
effected in several countries during the sixteenth century. 
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BEFRKSHMKNT. — That whith gives strength or vigour, 
n3 food. 

REFRESHMENT SUNDAY.— AVt- ReyEcxioH Sukdat. 

REG-AL. — 1. Ahand-or^n. 2. A musical instrument pUred 
hy the fingers being moved about upon the lce^'3. 

REGALIA. — The ensiguH of royaUy ; e.g., crown, tunic, san- 
dals, stole, spurs, buskint^, ring, sceptre, orb, robe of purple 
ermined, and sword of state. 

REGALIA OF A CHURCH. — The privileges granted by 
kings ; frequently a term to designate its patrimony. 

REGALITY.- 1. Kingship. 2. Royalty. 3. Sovereagnty. 

REGENERATE (TO).— I. To produce anew. 2. To change 
a nature by Divine operation. 

REGENERATED.— 1. Bom agwn. 2. Renewed. :j. Reprrt- 
dnced. -t. Renovated. 

REGENERATION. — 1. Reproduction. 2. A new birth 
effect*^! by Divine operation. 

REGENERATION (THE LATER OF). — 1. The font. 2. 
The Sacrament of Holy Baptiain. -i. Any ve.ssel from which 
Christian baptism is administered. 

REGENERATION (THE SACRAMENT OF).— The Sacra- 
ment of Holy Baptism. 

REGISTER. — ^A written account of acts, judgments, nr pro- 
ceedings for preserving and conveying to future times an exact 
knowledge of transactions. 

REGISTER (TO).— To n-cor.1. 

REGISTER-BOOK.— The book in which n record or register- 
roll is kept; as a diocesan register, an episcopal register, a church 
register, a parish register. In every parish a register-book is to 
be kept, wherein the births, marriages, and burials in such pariah 
are to be recorded. This was fir.st enjoined A.D. 1o37, and again 
enforced by the 26 George II. c. 3-J, 

REGISTRAR {Latin, regi»irarhis).~A. secretary or recorder. 
An office of a diocese, church, college, seminary, or university, 
who has the keeping of those documents, archives, registers, or 
records pertaining respectively to the afore-mentioned atxaeties. 
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REGISTRARSHIP.— The office of registrar. 

REGISTRATION.— The act of registering. 

REGIUS PROFESSOR.— A name given to the holders of 
those professorships in our two ancient English universities 
which have been founded by royal bounty. 

REGNUM. — A media9val term for the tiara or 
triple crown of the Popes. At first this was a tall, 
round, cone-like cap or crown topped with a ball, 
and with a coronet round its lower portion. An 
example of this is provided in the accompanying 
illustration, which is taken from an early German 
MS. This crown symbolized the spiritual power 
and jurisdiction of the See of St. Peter. A 
second coronet, signifying temporal jurisdiction, 
was added by Boniface VIII. (Caietan), and a 
third, indicating universal empire, by Benedict 
XII., who had been a Cistercian monk. — See bkonum oe tiara 
Tiara. ^»^*^^ '^«*')- 

REGULA. — The term for the book of rules or regulations, 
orders, decrees, customs, and statutes in a religious house. 
Jt^gxilars were so called because they lived under certain rules. 

REGULAR. — A member of any religious order who has taken 
the vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience, and who has been 
solemnly admitted by authority to the office he holds, living by 
ndcj and recognized by the Church. 

REGULAR CANONS.— Monks who lived and laboured in a 
town or city, first under the ordinary authority of the bishop, 
and eventually, independent of the bishop, under the chief of 
their own order, and afterwards under the protection of the 
Pope. The earliest regular canons were those of St. Augus- 
tine of Hippo, founded about A.D. 394, under Pope St. 
Siricius, the great enemy of the Novatians, Donatists, and 
Manichees. Their habit was black, with a white cincture folded 
and fastened on the breast. At a later date they became 
cloistered. Then followed the canons of St. John Lateran, 
founded by St. Gelasius, A.D. 492 — 496, remarkable as being the 
compiler of the Sacramentary bearing his name. The habit of 
this order was a white alb or rochet, over a long robe or cassock. 
No new order of regular canons was set up until the close of 
the eleventh century, when, under the Benedictine Pope, Urban 
II. (A.D. 1008, 1009), the canons of St. Anthony were formed 
in the diocese of Vienne. Their habit was black, with the Tau 

Xm'i OUnarg, Y 
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cross, the mgn or symbol of their patron saint, marked in blae 
(in their left breast. Twenty yeiirs later, the canons of the Holy 
Sepalchre at Jerusalem were founded by Godfrey de Bouillon. 
Pope Paschal II, (Rainieri) approved of tUi» order, and blessed 
it. The habit adopted was a black cloak, with a white shield on 
the left side, chai-ged with a large red cross, surrounded by four 
smaller ones of the same pattern aud shape. The canons of St. 
Victor were founded in the enrly part of the twelfth centnrv, in 
France. Those of the Holy Cross of Coimbra were set up 
A.D. 1132, under the patronage of Pope Innocent II. (Gregory 
de Passis). They wore a white habit, with a hooded mozella or 
tippet of black. The canons regular of St. Genevii-ve at Paris 
were founded under Pope Eugenius III., who was a disciple of 
St. Bernard, aud was previously abbot of St. Auastasius at Rome. 
Their habit is likewise white, with a sleeveless rochet and finred 
almutium. The Premoustateusiaus were founded in France, by 
St. Norbert, under Pope Calixtns II. They take their name 
from the place where they were set up, Preniontre. Their habit 
was entirely white. The Gilbertines were founded in Eugland, 
by St. Gilbert of Sempringham, under the sanction of Pope 
Engenius III., A.D. 1148. Their habit, of white, with a fnrred 
cloak or long tippet, was wt-U known in England, where they 
were very much respected and loved for their devotion, sanctity, 
and labours. The distinction between canons regular and secular 
was no doubt finally drawn in the eleventh century, when n.*gnlar 
canons followed a rule common to all, while secular canons had 
their special revenues and private dwelling-places. After this, 
those who did not retain the common life aud abide by the thn-e 
rules of St. Augustine, were termed secular canons. Practice, 
however, differed greatly in different countries, aud no unvarv- 
ing principle seems to have been adopted for any length of time 
in any place. 

REGULAR CLERKS. — Confraternities of priests, bound 
together by rule, mainly founded to assist, by working independ- 
ently, the ordinary priests of a parish, district, or diocese. Thev 
are mainly : Theatines, foundetl at Rome in 1.52o; Bamabites, 
founded at Milan in 1533; Je.auits, founded at Paris in 15^; 
Oratorians, founded at Rome in 15l>4 ; Lazaiites, founded in 
lti24, by St. Vincent de Paul ; and Redemptorists, by St. 
Alphonsus Liguori. 

REGULAR PARLOR.— The withdrawing-room of a religious 
house. 



REGULAR PRIESTS.— Priests liring tmdca- a rale of 
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over and above, in strictness, that by which they are bound 
through their ordination vows. 

RELIC-BEAM. — The beam on which reliquaries are placed in 
a church. 

RELIC-HOURS.— Those devotions used during the formal 
<H)lemn exposition of relics. 

RELIC-LAMP. — A lamp burning before relics. 

RELIC-LIGHT.— >Se6 Relicij^mp. 

RELIC-SONG. — A hymn in honour of the translation of the 
relies of a saint. 

RELIC SUNDAY.— The Sunday after St. Michael's day. 

RELIEVO (Itahan).— 1. Relief. 2. The prominence of figures 
in statuary and architecture. 3. The apparent prominence of 
figures in painting. 

RELIGIOUS (Latin, relirgiosus), — 1. Pertaining or relating to 
religion. 2. Loving and reverencing Almighty God the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost ; and obeying the precepts of Divine revela- 
tion through the influence, and by the means of. Divine grace. 
3. A technical term for men and women bound for life by the 
vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience. 

RELIQUARY (French, relujiuiire) , — A small box, casket, or 
chest in which reUcs are preserved. It is not easy to say when 
tlieir use was first adopted in the Church ; but it was evidently 
at a very early period, if not, as some people believe, in the days 
of the Apostles themselves. The handkerchiefs and aprons, of 
which an account is given in the record of St. Peter's miracles, 
in the Acts of the Apostles, lead to the conclusion that such were 
preserved, as well because of their miraculous powers, as for the 
belief in the same of those who preserved them. In mediaeval 
times Christian churches were very rich in relics, and by conse- 
quence, of reliquaries. These latter were made in various forms ; 
e.g., of a cross, a lantern, a monstrance, a tower or [spire, a 
covered chalice, a coffer, an image, or a shrine. The splendid 
specimen of a reliquary in the form of a cross, in the accompany- 
ing woodcut, is from the late Mr. Pugin^s able pencil. Not un- 
frequently they were of the form and shape of that portion of 
the saint's body enclosed within them ; e,g,, a head, an arm, or a 
hand. Sometimes the reliquary consisted of a figure of the saint, 
of whom a relic was preserved, in which figure there was a recess 
made in the body, over which a piece of crystal was placed, in 
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order that thef aith- 
ful might he enn- 
bled to see the relic 
for veneration at 
certain times. The 
iuo!iI popular form 
was that of n rer- 
t angular shrine, 
gabled like the roof 
of a church, with 
fiu ia 1^, crocke t s, and 
pinnacles. The 
shrine itself was 
coinmoniy made of 
wood, coTtTed with 
plates of preciou.'s 
luetalF, richly em- 
bossed, engraven, 
eiiameUed.or jewel- 
led. These shrines 
were carried in pro- 
cession by mean!: 
of rings and staves, • 
like the ark of the 
elder dispensation. 
The decrci?8 of 
Spanish councils, 
as early as the sixth 
century, refer to 
this custom ; and 
it ap|>ears certain 
that at Rogation - 
tide the practice of 
so carrying shrines 
had obtained in 
England in the 
early part of the 
eiglilli centory. 
Ileliqtinrie^ belong- 
ing to a ehnrch 
were commonly 
placed on a }^dge, 
beam, or shelf, con- 
siderably elevated, 
behind (he higli 
nitar; but on sfwcial 
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occasiuQs were brought forward, for the veneration of the faitli- 
I'ul, to the rood-lx»m or to the front of the ruod-acreen, or 
else were solemnly borne in procession. In some cathedraU, as 
for example at Canterbury, Ely, and Exeter, there were special 
chambers for the reception of relics and reliquaries, all carefully 
guarded and protected, on account of their value. Private and 
personal reliquaries were almost universally obtained and used 
bv Christians in all past ages, siuco the days of the Apostles. 
Bishops, long before the adoption of the Pectoral Cross, wore 
reliquaries of a cross-like form. Eddius, in his Life of 8t, 
Wilfrid, mentions that Queen Ermenburga wore the reliquary of 
yt. Wilfrid with great veneration. St. \Villebord likewise wore 
a reliquary. The custom became so general, that in the time of 
Bishop Ijacey, of Exeter (A.D. lOoO), there is " Modus induendi 




fig. 2. 



episcopuni ad solemniter celeb ran dum," according to which 
" Indnat [Episcopus] amictum, albam et stolam ct rehquias circa 
I'oUum." {Libet J'ontljicalls Kvon.) There are two examples of 
tiuch reliquaries given in the accompanying woodcuts, one of 
medieval times, from the South Kensington Museum ; and a 
second, of the present day, after a medieeval type, made for the 
author. (.Vec Illustrations, Figs. 1, 2, and 3.) 

RELIQUE, OE RELIC— I. That which remains, or is left be- 
hind, after the decay or loss of the rest. 2. The body or remains 
of a deceased person, especially of a Christian saint. Christian 
relics are divided into two classes, primary or secondary. Pri- 
mary relics are those which are a part of atiy particular saint. 
Secondary relica arc those things which the saint has used, worn, 
or touched j e.g.-, hia clothes, the instruments of hia martyrdom 
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■ {if d martyr), his books, sacred vessels, &<-. St. (Jregi'i^- the 
Great sent to St. Augustiue, our Apostle, the relics of a saint, 
which were placed under the altar of a new chnrch, a cnstvm 
long followed and observed in England. 

REMINISCERE SUNDAY.— The second Smiday in Lent, 
BO called because the " Office " in the Sarum Mass anciently stood 
as follows: — " Remimscere miserstionum tuaruiu, Dotnine, el 
inisericordife tuie quie a scculo sunt : ue unquam doniiuentur 
nobis inimici uostri, libera nos, Deus Israel, ex umuibns angn^tiis 
iiostris." 

REMISSION THURSDAY.— A term used to desiguatt- 
Maundy-Thursday. 

REMIT (TO) (Latin, miiifto).—]. Tuleaseu in intensity. 2. 
To release. 3. To restore, 

HENEWAL SUXDAY. — A popular name for the second 
Sunday after Easter, ho called because of the post-communiou 
of the Mass, ac'cording to the Sarum rite, anciently used on 
that day. 



RENUNCIATIOX (Latin, 
nouucing. I^. Abjuration. 3. 



enui,eiaf.w}.—l. The act of i 
Rejection. 4. Abandonment. 



(^nr 



RENUNCIATION IN BAPTISM (THE).— That iwrl of the 
seiTice for Holy Baptism, as used in the Church of England, in 
which the candidate, either in person or by his sureties, reuouQcet 
the world, the flesh, and the devil. 

BEPOSITORIUM.— An ancient term for a tabernacle for the 

Kiichnrist. — ,SVc Tabernacle. 

REPROACHES (THE). —A selection of solemn anthems 
chanted on Good Friday, in lien of the lutroit. They are chiefly 
taken from the remarkable Messianic prophecies of the Jvwish 
neer Micah, intermingled with an aneient form of the Kyrie 
Eleison, common in the (ireek Church. They set forth, plain- 
tively and forcibly, the ingratitude of the Jews in having rejected 
and cmciSed our Blessed Lord ; aud likewise that of those Chri&- 
daus who, by their deliberate sins, crucify Him afresh. 

REQUEST.— 6Vr Prayer. 

REQUIEM.— An 
departed in the faith e 

REQUIEM MASS.— A Mass offered for the rt^>osv uf » 
Christian soul departed in the* faith and fear of God. 



office fur the repose of i 
md fear of God. 



Christian sua!. 
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REREDOS (Latin, Posticum, Retrotabularitim, RetroaUave, . 
PostaUare). — The wall or screen at the back of an altar. In 
village churches these were commonly recessed stone panels sur- 
rounded by sculptured ballflowers, conventional marygolds, and 
other devices ; but in large churches and cathedrals they were 
of a most ornate character, enriched with a mass of most intri- 
cate and beautiful tabernacle-work, with crockets, buttresses, 
niches, statues, pinnacles, and other adornments. Many of these 
extended across the whole east end of the churchy and were 
sometimes carried up to the coiling, as at St. Alban's Abbey ; 
St. Saviour's, Southwark ; St. Mary Magdalene College, Oxford; 
Gloucester Cathedral; Ludlow, &c. In largo parishes they were 
also of great magnificence and dignity. At Bampton, Oxon, the 
reredos, containing images of our Blessed Lord and His Apostles, 
still remains in a perfect state. At St. Thomas's, Salisbury, another 
exists equally perfect. There is a most elaborate reredos of carved 
wood in the north chapel of the church of Pocklin^ton, York- 
shire, and a third of stone at Enstone, in Oxfordshire. At St. 
Michael's, in Oxford, an ancient reredos likewise exists. Some- 
times, in lieu of the reredos, a dossal of rich silk or hanging was 
used, and the altar was enclosed at the north and south ends by 
curtains of the same materials hanging on rods. The destruc- 
tion of the ancient altars at the Reformation led likewise to the 
destruction of the reredos. Both these, however, were restored 
in the revival under the great Archbishop Laud. Since the more 
recent Catholic revival in the Church of England, reredoses have 
been very generally erected, some of a most sumptuous character. 
Of these, those at Ely, Hereford, and Lichfield Cathedral, are 
very remarkable. In parish churches, the reredoses of Hallow 
and Madresfield, Worcestershire ; of AJl Saints', Margaret-street, 
London ; of St. Michael's, Shoreditch, and of All Saints', Lam- 
beth, are exceedingly grand and rich. 

RESCRIPT (Latin, rescriptttm). — Anciently, the answer of 
the Roman emperor, when consulted by particular persons on 
some difficult question; which answer had, to all intenta and 
purposes, the force of an edict. 

RESCRIPT (PAPAL).— An answer delivered in writing by 
the Bishop of Rome on some question of canon law, doctrine, 
or morals. 

RESERVATION (Latin, reservo). — The act of reserving, 
keeping, or concealing. 

RESERVATION OP THE BLESSED SACRAMENT.— 
The careful reserving of the Blessed Sacrament under the form 
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RESIDENCE ON A BENEFICE. — Personal residence is 
required of ecclesiastical persons upon their cures. By a statute 
of Queen Elizabeth it is decreed, that if any beneficed clergyman 
be absent from his cure for more than fourscore days in one year, 
he shall not only forfeit one year's profit of his benefice, to be dis- 
tributed amongst the poor of his parish, but all leases, covenants, 
and agreements made by him shall cease and be void, except in 
the case of licensed pluralists. 

RESIGNATION.— Tlie act of resigning or giving up. 

RESIGNATION OF A BENEFICE.— This takes place when 
a parson, vicar, or other beneficed clergyman, voluntarily gives 
up and surrenders his charge and preferment to those from whom 
he hath received it. Resignation is of no avail until accepted by 
the ordinary ; and therefore all presentations made to benefices 
resigned, before such acceptance has taken place, are void. 

RESPOND (A). — A technical term for a short anthem, chanted 
by a choir at intervals during the reading of a capitulum or chapter. 

RESPOND (TO) (Latin, respandcre), — 1. To give an answer. 
2. To reply. 3. To rejoin. 4. To make the responses or an- 
swers in a Church Service. 5. To serve at Mass. 

RESPONSAL. — A sixteenth-century term for a respond. 

RESPONSE (Latin, r(?/*/?ou«Hw).—l. An answer, particularly 
an oracular answer ; hence, (2) and more especially the answer 
of a congregation to the priest or celebrant in Divine Service. 
'5. A kind of anthem or antiphon sung after certain lessons in 
the service of the Church, and some other liturgical offices. 

RESPONSION. — The act of answering or replying to ques- 
tions. 

RESPONSIONS.— A term used in the University of Oxford 
f(.»r the first university examination of those iti stuta pupillarL 

RESPONSIVE.— 1. Answering. 2. Making reply. 

RESPONSORIES.— 1. Answei-s of the people to the priest 
in Divine Service. 2. Versicles chanted by the choir and faith- 
ful in answer to the previous versicle which has been chanted 
solely by the priest. 

RESPONSORY.— 1. A response. 2. A respond. 3. An 
answer. 

RESSAUNT. — An old English term for an ogee moulding. 
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RESTITUTION. — 1. Ilie act of restoring to a person any 
thinff or right of which he has been irregplarly or unjustly 
deprived. 'I. The restoring to the CrowTi rights which have 
been either informally given away, or have through negligence 
lapsed. 3- Restitution is effected by duly restoring a 8peciiic 
thing given away or lost. 

RESURRECTION (Latin, murrec/w). — 1. A rising afpdn"; 
(2) more especially the revival of the dead of the human race on 
their return from the grave, particularly at the last or general 
judgment. 

SESURRECTION-FLAG.— A streamer or pennon of white, 
charged with a red cross, and attached to a spear. In repre- 
seuiattous of our Lord's rising from the dead. He is commoDh- 
depicted bestowing a benediction with His right hand, and hold- 
ing such a flag or pennon — emblem of His triumph over death — 
in His left. 

RESURRECTIONIST. — One whose very unpleasant aaj^ 
sacrilegious business it is to steal bodies from the grave. 

HEtsURRECTION-MASS.— The first Mass on Easter- 
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RESURRECTION-PENXOX.— .S^eeRBSl-KKKCTiox-FLio, 

RESURRECTION SUNDAY.— Easter Sunday. 

RESURRECTION-WEEK.— Easter-week. 

RE-TABLE. — The ledge or shelf behind the holy table or 
altar in an Anglican church. As descriptive of this ledge, the 
term in question is, comparatively speaking, modem, not being 
often found cither in ancient documents in genctul, or in church 
inventories or ehnrchwardeiis' Accounts and Reci>rd3 in particolar. 
— Bee Rkrgdob. 

RETICULATED WORK.— An anhitectnral term descriptive 
of H certain kind of uiasonr)- in which diamond -shaped or sqoarv 
stones are construe tionally placed in a diagonal position, "" ' 
term ia derived from the Latin nlteulalug, trom rete, a nel 

PHTUP ('Pijrujp)-— A Urctk term for a preacher. 

RETREAT. — I. Tlie act of retiriuij; a withdrawal ot oi,tw«i 
from any place ; (2) hence the techiucal term for a period of 
retirement, chosen with a view to religious self-examination, 
meditation, and special pniyt-r. Religious " retreats " last com- 
monly cither for three or seven days, during which specific reli- 
gious exercises of a personal and private nature are conjoined 
with pnblic devotions. 
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RETRO- ALTARE.—&i^ Reredos. 

RETRO-CHOIR.— 1. That portion of a choir which is fouud 
between the east side of an altar standing in the chord of an 
apse^ or away from the east wall, and the east wall itself. 2. It 
is occasionally given to the Lady-chapel behind a cathedral choir ; 
and (3) also to a series of chapels sometimes existing immediately 
behiud the high altar of a cathedral or collegiate church. 4. In 
some mediaeval writers the ambulatory behind or at the east end 
of a choir is called the retro -choir. 

RETRO-TABULARIUM.— 6e« Reredos. 

RETURN. — In architecture, a term used to designate the end 
or termination of a hood-moulding ; frequently a device carved 
in stone, representing leaves, flowers, fruits, and sometimes 
heraldic figures, or heads of bishops and princes. 

RETURN-STALL. — Any stall in a cathedral, collegiate or 
parish church or chapel, which, standing at right angles with the 
ordinary stalls, facing respectively north and south, is returned 
towards the west end of the chapel ; and, being so placed, has its 
back against the rood-screen, and faces the altar and east end 
of the sanctuary; t'.[/., the dean^s and subdean's in a cathedi*al 
church. 

REUNION. — 1. A second union. 2. Union formed anew, 
after disagreement, sepai'ation, or discord. 

REUNION OF THE CHURCHES (THE).— An act which 
the prophecies of old under the older dispensation, and the hope 
of the saints under the new, lead the faitliful to believe will 
take place before the close of this present Christian dispensation, 
hy which all separated members of the One Christian family will 
be formally and visibly reunited into one compacted whole, and 
under one visible head ; for that which is possessed by (a) a j)arish, 
(/3) a diocese, and (y) a province, may be expected in the latter 
days for the whole Church Universal. 

■ REVERENJ) {LAtin, reverendus). — Worthy of reverence or 
respect. A title given to the ordinary clergy or ecclesiastics of 
the various portions of the Christian family, as well as to the 
teachers of religious opinions amongst the modern sects. Dig- 
nitaries of the Church obtain an addition or prefix to this term. 
Deans invariably, and sometimes canons, are styled '^ Very Reve- 
rend " ; a bishop is styled " Right Reverend '' ; an archbishop 
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" Most Reverend/' In this particular, however, customs now 
current are of no great antiquity. 

RE VESTIARY (French, revestiairej.—See Re-vestey. 

RE-VESTRY. — A terra for the vestry or sacristy where the 
clergy and those publicly engaged in Divine Service assume the 
official vestments proper to their orders and offices, which are 
there preserved. — Sec Vestry. 

RIB. — A projecting band in the internal portion of a vaulted 
roof, marking the divisions of the masonry, and dividing the rovf 
into proportionate parts. 

RIDGE. — 1. The upper part of the roof of a building in the 
Pointed style of architecture. 2. The ui)per angle of a roof, 
along which a stout piece of timber is commonly placed. 

RIDGE-CRESTING.— An ornamented crested tile for com- 
pleting externally the ridge of a roof. 

RIDGE-CROSS.— The cross placed at the end of a ridge in 
a Pointed roof, both as a symbol and ornament. 

RIDGE-PIECE. — The upper rib, which runs at right angles 
with the ordinary ribs in a vaulted roof, from end to end in the 
centre of the same. — See Rib. 

RIDGE-TILES. — Ornamental tiles which crown the ridge of 
the roof of a Pointed building. 

RIGHT HONOURABLE.— A title given to peers, bishops, 
and privy councillors. 

RIGHT OF COMMUNION (THE).— A term used to desig- 
nate the right of the faithful — Le, of the baptized, who have 
received confirmation — to partake of the Holy Communion. 
This right is, according to the Church of England, likewise a 
duty to be observed at least three times a year, of which Easter 
shall be one. 

RIGHT REVEREND. — A title given to bishops, prelates, 
and certain ecclesiastical officers of the papal court. 

RILIEVO.— ^See Relievo. 

RING (Saxon, ring or hrlny) . — 1 . A circle or circular line, 
or anything in the form of a circular line or hoop ; (2) more 
especially, a small circlet of metal worn on the finger or thumb. 

RING (EPISCOPAL). — A ring generally adopted in about 
the fourth century of the Christian era by bishops, as part of 
their official insignia, though used by some before that period. 
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is mentioned by sevonil early writers, an likewise in tlie Saora- 
•ntaries of Gt-lasiiis and of Pope St. Gregory tlie (ireat. The 
CouDcil of Orleans, in the early part of the sixth CDntury, the 
< 'otujcil of Rome, held a eentary later, aud that of Rheims, in the 
L^ith century, refer to its use. Anciently it was worn on the 
middle fingtT of the I'ight hand- — ^that hand which is used in 
■m|>arting WnedicHou, — bm in the Middle Ages it was custom- 
ary to plaee it i>n the fmiith finder of the same hand instead. 
Pope Innocent III., A.D. 1198 — 1216, required the episcopal 
ring to be of pure gi'ld, HuHd in make, and set with a plain 
wecions stone, usually an uucut sapphire, ruby, or ainethyst. 
The ring, according to some authors, symbolized the union of 
the Bishop, Christ's delegate, with the Great Head of the 
Church. Others saw in it the duty of sealing and revealing the 
Truth of God according to time, circumstances, and opportunity- 
Others, again, made the Hug and its jewel a symbol of the grace 
of (rod the Holy Ghont, Bishops commonly wore more ring* 
than one, hut that alone was the episcopal or pontiHcal ring, 
properly so called, which was giren at consecration, and worn 
on the fourth finger in pontifical acts. The ring, when placed 
over the gloves, which was customary, of course could only be 
passed liown below the first joint of the finger ; so that some 
writers have affirmed that bishops always wore their ofiicial ring 
on this joint, and not below the second joint, like other people. 
In Anglo-yaxou times the ring was commonly worn, for several 
examples of such exist, having been found in tombs and coffins. 
The ring of St. Birinus was found, on opening his grave, at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, at iJorchester-upon-Thamo. 
The ring of St. John of Beverley was similarly discovered and 
preservtil, as iiare lioeii at various periods certain ancient 
episcojtal rings at Kly, ('anterhury, Sherborue, Ramsbnry, and 
hxeter. The bishops of Kngtand had a custom, which is re- 
corded by several writers, of leaving one of their rings to the 
King, as a token of good-will. lu n list existing of those be* 
.qneathed to King Edward I., the jewels adorning them are either 
rubv or a sapphire. Bishops commonly left their pontifical 
Ingto their succes!«>rs for the benefit of the dioctwe ; and a 
catalogue of such is found in the various lists iti i>riiainfiita 
ing in our cathedrals befort^ the Ue tor mat ion. Many ancient 
jiples exist iif greater or less iutcri-st and value. There is a 
iBg of Bishop Althelslane's iu the British Museum, two at the 
iocieiy of Antiquaries ; St. Cuthbert's ring is preserved at 
Vhaw College; the late Mr. Waterton, of Vorkshire, possessed 
feral of great interest. At Chichester there aro two rings 
gold with uncut sapphires. At Winchester n ring of William 
Wykeham is prcsiTved. »« also that of Bishop Gardiner; at 
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Hereford tliere are two episcopal riogs, at York three ; in the 
Aslimolfmn Mnseum two ; and ft ring traditionally said to have 
belonged to Archbishop Edward I^^, fif York, is in the anthor'a 
poRse^^ion. (See Illustration, Fit/. 1.) Amongst bishops of the 
Church of England the use of the episcopal ring hag been 
generally restored. C'oloiiia] bitihops-liJtewiiEe have rc-adopted 
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this ornament. The Scoiti.'ih bishops of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church also frequently wear them. The ring in the accom- 
panvtng woodcut is from a design of the late Mr. Edmnnd Sed- 
ding. {See Illurtration, Fiy. 2.) 

RING ANT) ST.U'F INVESTITURE.— The ancient fonn of 
appointing bijuhops in England was by the act of the King, win* 
delivered a ring and pastoral staff to a priest, and st> designated 
him bishop. This custom, checked and curtailed from time to 
time by the Pope, wa.s nevertheless of great antiquity, and was 
found to be acceptable to the Church for many centuries, hftving 
worked well and efficiently. The confusion and disorder which 
arose abroad wlien the people ek'cted their own bishops, creating 
grave scandals, led to the Emperor appointing the bishops in 
the manner specified. And as the Kings of England were the 
founders of some of the most ancient bishoprics here (See 
Ayliffe's Parergon), the appointments became donative per tradi- 
tionem haevU pagtomlts ft nniivli. This was the case until King 
John, by Magna Charta, granted that they should be eligible ; 
after which came in the eong4 d'eslire, now little better than a 
profane farce, if not something worse. Lord Coke points nut al 
length, in his Instlfitteg, the right of donation by ring nwi gtap 
iiivesiitiire, both on the principle of foundation and property ; 
and botli his facts and learned arguments appear to be simpbt' 
unanswerable. 

R. I. P. (Latin, H^quieseat In Pace).—" May he (or she) rv»\ in 
peace " ; an inscription common to the conclusion of inscriptiims 
on the monuments of Christian people. 
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RIPIDION (Greek). — A fan for use iu the celebration of 
Mass. The nineteenth of the Apostolical canons directs that a 
deacon on each side of the altar shall use a fan or brush of 
peacock's feathers to keep the place free from flies and insects. 
St. Hildebert of Tours, in his seventh Epistle, refers to their use. 
The fan is also mentioned in the Liturgies of St. l^asil and St. 
John Chrysostom, and in several other Greek and Syriac docu- 
ments. — oee Flabellum. 

RITE. — 1. The mode of celebrating Divine service, as esta- 
blished by law, precept, or custom. 2. A formal act of religion, 
either public or private, 3. A solemn religious duty, 4. A 
ceremonial action. 5. An order customarily observed in pub- 
licly performing a religious office. 

RITUAL. — 1. Pertaining to rites. 2. Prescribing rites. 3. 
Consisting of rites, 

RITUALE. — A volume containing the services and directions 
for the various rites, ceremonies, and sacraments administered in 
any part of the Christian Church. 

RITUALE ROMANUM. — A volume containing the rites 
and services of the Church of Rome ; amongst which are the fol- 
lowing : — The rite for Administering Baptism to Children and 
Adults, the Benediction of the Font, the Order for administering 
the Sacrament of Penance, the Order for giving Communion, the 
Order for administering Extreme Unction, the Seven Penitential 
Psalms, Litanies, mode of Assisting the Dying, the Order for Com- 
mending a Departing Soul, Office for the Dead, the Burial of 
Children and Adults, the form for celebrating Marriage, the 
Blessing of Women after Childbirth, form for blessing Holy 
Water, mode of Blessing Tapers for Candlemas, various Bene- 
dictions ; e.g,, of houses, places, of a new house, of a ship, fruits 
of the earth, travellers, bread, oil, sacred vestments, linen, a 
cross or crucifix, images, a church, a sacristy ; various rules for 
processions, and forms for exorcisms, &c. 

RITUALISM. — 1. The system of rituals or prescribed forms 
of religious worship. 2, The observance of prescribed forms in 
religion. 

RITUALIST.— 1. One who is versed in ritual. 2. A term 
popularly used to designate one who promotes the progress of 
the present Catholic revival in the Church of England. 

RITUALLT.— By rit^s. 

ROCHET. — ^A frock of fine lawn, with tight sleeves, worn by 
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cardinnls, bishops, abbots, prelates, dean^, and doctors of canon 
law. It is meutionetl by the ^'enerable Bede, bnt was no donbt 
introduced long before his time, having ht>€n obvionsly borrowed 
from the linen vestment of the Anronie priesthood. It generally 
was made so ns to fall n little below the knee, and was always 
worn over a cassock of purjile for bishops, of scarirt for cardinals 
and doctors of law, and of black for deans. About the eleventh 
centnry, various canons were passed in France, Germany, and 
Bngland, enjoining a bishop to wear his rochet whenever he 
appeared in public, a custom which seems to have been scrupn- 
lously followed until the time of the Reformation. Over the 
rochet was commoidy worn the " mautclletum." The rochet 
was granted to some canons in the Middle Ages ; but in the 
Church of Rome this privilege has been sometime withdrawn. The 
modern Anglican rochet is sleeveless, the bulbous sleeves baring 
been wholly detached from it by the Caroline tailors or robe- 
luakers, and sewn on to the arm-holes of the black satin chimerp. 
This form of the dress is as frightful and ugly a contrivance »s it 
is possible for the most perverted taste to invent. 

ROCK.— 1. An ancient English term, borrowed from the 
German, for the tuuicle, the subdeacou'a vestment at Mass. 2. 
It is likewise applied to the rochet, or tight-sleeved sarpHco 
worn by bishops, prelates, and doctors of canon law ; and (8) 
sometimes also to the alb, 

ROCK-RDBY.— S.v Ri-bv-koik. 

RODE.— See Rood. 

ROGATION DAYS.— These are the Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday before Ascension-day — Feria Secunda, ei Tertia iu 
Jtoiiaflonibits, et Vk/ilia AscensionU Domini. They were anrientlv 
called "Gang-days," because processions went out on those 
days ; hymns and canticles being sung, and prayers offered at 
various halting-spoi^ or stations for a blessing on the fruits of 
the earth. Since the Rcformationj no special services have been 
appointed ; but for some years the old rites, services, and cere- 
monies were used, while one of the Homilies put forth in the six- 
teenth centnry is oven now enjoined to be read — an injunction, 
however, which is almost universally disregardtnl. 

ROGATION PROCESSION.— .See Rogation Days, 

ROGATION SUNDAY.— The Sunday before Ascension-day, 
so called from rog-nv, "to ask," because on that day the Gospel 
contained the record of our Blessed Lord's promise that what- 
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ever His disciples asked of His Father in His Name should bo 
given to them. 

ROGATION-TIDE.— The three days following immediately 
Rogation Sunday. 

ROGATION. WALKS.— Those paths or ways along which the 
Rogation processions went year by year. 

ROMAN. — 1. A native of Rome. 2. A member of the Roman 
Catholic communion ; viz. of that portion of the One Christian 
Family in communion with the Patriarch or Pope of Rome. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC— iSee Roman. 

ROMAN COLLAR. — This collar is made of lawn or fine 
linen, in shape a parallelogram, bound at the edge, and stitched. 
It is worn by priests over a black collar, by bishops and prelates 
over a purple collar, and by cardinals over one of scarlet. 
It is comparatively modern, having been in use abroad a 
little more than a century. It is the offspring of a worldly 
ornament in secular dress, and not of ecclesiastical attire ; being 
originally nothing else than the shirt-collar turned down over 
the clergyman^s every-day common garb, in compliance with a 
fashion which arose towards the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. None of the older religious orders ever wear it, nor do 
the clergy of the Eastern Church. 

ROMANESQUE.— A term applied to that style of architec- 
ture which is sometimes called Norman, and which was, in many 
important particulars, an imitation of the ancient Roman forms 
and types ; though in many cases of a debased character. It is 
equivalent to the Architecture liomane of De Caumont. Dr. 
Whewell, in his Notes on Gennan Churches, thus describes it : — 
" Its characters are more or less a close imitation of the features 
of Roman architecture. The arches are round, are supported on 
pillars retaining traces of the classical proportions ; the pilasters, 
cornices, and entablatures have a correspondence and similarity 
with those of classical architecture; there is a prevalence of 
rectangular faces and square-edged projections ; the openings in 
the walls are small, and subordinate to the surfaces in which they 
occur ; the members of the architecture are massive and heavy ; 
very limited in kind and repetition, the enrichments being intro- 
duced rather by sculpturing surfaces than by multiplying and 
extending the component parts. There is in this style a pre- 
dominance of horizontal lines, or at least no predominance and 
prolongation of vertical ones. For instance, the pillars are not 
prolonged in corresponding mouldings along the arches; the 
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walla liave no promiucnt buttresses, aDtl ai-e generally tenainated 
Ly a strong horizoutal tablet or cornice." This land of archi- 
tecture, varying of course as regards details in different countries, 
but with ainiilar features everj"wLere, lias been called Lombardic, 
Saxou. and Norman. 

ROMANISM. — A vulgar word, used popularly, to designate 

the tenets of the Church of Rome. 

ROMANIST. — A mlgarword, useil chiefly by the uneducated, 
to designate a member of the ancient and venerable Churct of 
Rome. 

ROMANIZE (TO). — To convert t« the Roman Catholic 

belief. 

ROMANIZING. — Conforming to the faith and practice of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

ROMAN LITURGY.— 1. That Liturgy which is used for the 
celebration of the Holy Eucharist throughout the whole of that 
part of the Christian family which is in visible communion with 
the Roman Patriarch. 2, The Mass of the Roman Catholic 
Church. This Mass is called the Mass of St. Peter. It is founded 
on very ancient traditions, handed down both by St. Gregorj' 
and St. Gelasins, from the times of the Apostles. Of course its 
rites have varied during the progress of years ; but they are 
almost all founded on customs aud practices of very great 
antiquity. — See Mass aud Missal. 

ROiLANZOVITE.— A species of gamctj used in the decom- 

tion of church ornaments, ~ 

ROME-PENNY.— &e Romescot. 
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ROMESCOT. — A tax of a penny on a house, called coi 
quently " Rome-penny," formerly paid by the people of Kngland 
to the court of Rome, 

ROMISH.— Of or belonging to the Church of Rome. 

ROOD {Saxon, rode or iW),— A cross or crucifix. This term 
is ordinarily applied to that fignre, or series of figures, consisting 
of our Divine Redeemer, His Holy and Blessed Mother, and St. 
John the Divine, placed in a loft or gallery at the entrance of tbo 
chancel, in cathedral and parish churches. Such are frequently 
verj- largo in size, so that they can be plainly seen from all the 
western parts of the church. Lights are frequently placed in 
front of the screen and rood. Occasionally roods or crucifixes 
are found scidptared outside churches, on churchyard c 
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on warside crosses, and at the eutranco of chantries and oratories. 
There is a much-defaced external example at Sherborne Minster, 
in Dorsetshire. 

ROOD- ALTAR. — An altar standing under the rood-screen. 
In large churches there were generally two, one on each side of 
the entrance into the choir. 

ROOD- ARCH. — The arch which separates the choir from the 
nave of a cathedral or church, under which the rood-screen and 
rood were anciently placed. 

ROOD-BEAM. — The rood or crucifix, with its appurtenances, 
is sustained either by a beam or by a loft or gallery, and some- 
times by both. The plain rood-beam appears to have been very 
commonly used in England for this purpose ; and although few 
remains of such are to be now found in their original and com- 
plete state, yet traces in the chancel-arches of several churches 
can be seen of the place where the beam was formerly fixed. A 
good modem example has been erected at St. Peter and Paul's, 
Worminghall, Bucks; and a still finer and more remarkable 
modern specimen at the church of St. Mary, Aberdeen. On 
the last-named the following appropriate and beautiful inscrip- 
tion was placed : — 

Effigiem Christi dam tranais pronus honora, 
Sed non cffig^om eed Qaem dcsignat ndora. 

ROOD-BOWL. — A bowl of latten or other material, with a 
pricket in the centre, to hold a taper for lighting the rood- 
screen. — See Mortar. 

ROOD-CHAINS. — Those chains by which, in the case of large 
figures placed on and beside the rood, the said figures were 
supported. These chains were inserted in the roof in front of 
the chancel arch, and supported the roof, &c. Remains of such 
chains are to be seen at CoUumpton parish church, Devonshire. 

ROOD- OR RODE- CLOTH. — The veil by which the large 
crucifix or rood, which anciently stood over the chancel-screen, 
was covered during Lent. Its colour in England was usually 
either violet or black, and it was fi*equently marked with a 
white cross. We find examples of this cloth figured in media)val 
illuminations. 

ROOD-DOORS. — The doors of the rood-screen, separating 
the nave from the chancel. 

ROOD-GALLERY.— /Sf'^ Rood-loft. 

z 2 
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ROOD-GAP. — The space under a clumcel arch. 7^^| 

ROOD-LIGHT.— A light, whether from a mortar with toper, 
or from oil-lamps or cifSBets, placed on or about the rood-beam. 
Such were kept conliimally burning in our ancient parish 
churches, — See Mortab. 

ROOD-LOFT (Juhe, nn^bo, tribu )ie, pwlpitum). — A Jtarrow 
long gallery over the rood-screen of a cathedral or parish chnrch, 
approached by a small stone staircase in the wall of the building. 
In this loft were placed, raised on a fiTiiue or erection of orna- 
mental work, — first the rood, or figure of our Blessed Lord on 
the cross, together with figureis of the Blessed Vii^u Marj- and 
St. John on each side, Tlie front of the loft, like the screen 
below, sometimes of wood and sometimes of stone, was richly 
panelled and oroamentc-d with tracery and other carvings, while 
before it depended one, three, five, or seven lamps or mortars, 
with prickets and tapers, according to the resources of the church. 
Sometimes tall candlesticks stood on pillars on each side of the 
figures, which candlesticks were frequently surrounded with 
clusters of lesser lights on great festivals. Though the great 
majority of the rood-lofts have been destroyed in England, yet 
some remain; e.<f., at Bradwich, Collumpton, Dartmouth, Hart- 
land, Kenton, Uffcndon, and Plymtree, in Devonshire ; at Bam- 
well, Dunster, Kingsbury Episeopi, Long Sutton, Timberscombe, 
Minehead, and Winshani, in Somersetshire ; at Newark, Xot- 
tinghamshire ; at Cliarllon-on-Otmoxir and Ilandborough, in 
Oxfordshire ; and at Worm-Leighton, in Warwickshire. Of 
these one of the most complete examples is that at Charllon-on- 
Otmoor, which was erected about A.D. 1485. It is most elab- 
orately carved, and very complete. A temporary cross, covered 
year by year with evergreens, stiil surmounts the screen. Another 
specimen, somewhat later in date, remains in almost a perfect 
state at Llanegryun, in MerionetlLshire. The jjaiiels in front of 
the loft are remarkable for their variety of design. Though 
seventeen in number, the pattern of carving in each is different, 
while the whole range serves to make the general effect exceed- 
ingly rich and striking. A third, at Handborongh, in Oxford- 
shire, already referred -to, is likewise a good specimen of early 
Third-Pointed work in wood. Examples of screens, with (he 
beam above, also remain at St. Mary's, Thiime, Oxon, and at 
Chinnor, in the same county ; both of good Second-Pointed work. 
The priest stood in the rood-loft to read the (Jtispel, Epistle, and 
sometimes for the delivery of the sermon at High Mass. Froin 
it important official documents were read to the faithful; peni- 
tents were absolved, and when the bishop visited a parish, bo 
gave his episcopal benediction from it to the people. 
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ROOD-MASS. — 1. This term is sometimes found applied to 
the daily Parish Mass said in large churches at the altar under 
the rood-screen ; and (2) sometimes to the Mass said on Holy- 
Gross day, or on the feast of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross. 

ROOD SAINTS.— Images of the Blessed Virgin Mary and 
John, the beloved disciple, which were placed on each side of 
the rood. 

ROOD-SCREEN. — ^A screen of open-work of stone or wood 
— ^in England more commonly of the latter, — with panels below, 
connecting the floor of the chancel entrance with the rood-beam 
or gallery above it, and so marking off the division between chancel 
and nave with a distinctness which no worshipper could fail to 
observe. Though almost all the rood-lofts have been destroyed in 
England, owing to the ignorant violence of the Reformers, yet 
rood-screens are to be found in abundance. That of St. Alary, 
Tliame, Oxon, is a very remarkable specimen of Second- Pointed 
work. Screens have been erected at Bristol, Stoke-Rodney, 
Somersetshire ; Sunningwell, Berkshire ; St. Catherine Cree, 
London ; and at Durham, since the Reformation. 

ROOD- STAIR. — A staircase of stone, usually constructed 
in the wall near the chancel arch, by which the rood-loft was 
approached. Many such examples exist, but many, likewise, are 
blocked up, though the door remains visible. 

ROOD-STEEPLE.— See Rood-towek. 

ROOD-STEPS. — The steps into a choir or chancel, commonly 
found under or immediately before the rood-screen. 

ROOD-TOWER. — A name sometimes applied to the tower 
built over the intersection of a cruciform church. 

ROOTS. — A name sometimes found in the Inventories of 
English church furniture, by which .were designated richly- 
embroidered copes, which had the stem of Jesse and the gene- 
alogy of our Blessed Lord embroidered upon them. 

ROSARY (THE).— 1. A chaplet of beads. 2. A devotion. 
This devotion is said to have been instituted by St. Dominic, 
after having had a special revelation from the Blessed Virgin, in 
the year 1206. It consists of fifteen Pater Nosters and Gloria e^ 
and one hundred and fifty Ave Marias, divided into three parts. 
Each part contains five decades : a decade consists of one Pater 
Nonter, ten Ave Marias, and one Oloria Patri. To each of thc!^ 
decades is assigned for meditation one of the principal events in 
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the life of our Lord or of His Blessed Mother — five Joyful, five 
Sorrowful, and five Glorious Mysteries. 

ROSE WINDOW. — A name sometimes given to a circular 
window in Pointed architecture, in which both shape and tracery 
together bore some resemblance to a rose. 

ROTE. — A mediaeval musical instrument, not unlike the 
ancient psalterium. 

P0TXAPI02 ('Pouxaf>«oc). — A Greek term signifying the 
wardrobe-keeper of a convent. 

ROYAL CHAPEL.— /See Chapel Royal. 

RUBBLE- STONE. — A name given by quarrymen to the 
upper fragmentary and decomposed portions of a mass of stone ; 
a term sometimes applied to water- worn stone. The name is 
old, as it frequently may be found in ancient church Accounts 
and Inventories. 

RUBBLE-WORK.— ^Vc Opus Ixcertcm. 

RUBICEL. — A kind of inferior ruby of a pale red colour, 
found in Brazil. 

RUBRIC. — 1. A title, heading, or leading line in certain old 
law-books, which, marking the divisions of subjects, or their sub- 
divisions, was for convenience' sake written in red ink. 2. The 
term used to set forth and describe the rules and directions for 
the performance and celebration of Divine Service, commonly 
printed in red. Hence, " to rubricate " is " to distinguish by, 
or to mark with red.'^ 

RUBY (Latin, nihlno), — A crystallized mineral of a carmine 
colour ; a precious stone, frequently used in adorning church 
plate. 

RUBY (ROCK).— A fine variety of red garnet. 

RUFF. — 1. A piece of plaited linen woni round the neck. 2. 
A falling collar. 3. An academical robe of silk worn over the 
dress gown of certain graduates. 4. A name sometimes given 
in the seventeenth century to the hood or tippet worn by clerics 
in church. 

RURAL DEANERY. — A certain number of parishes placed 
under the supervision of a rural dean. 

RURAL DEANS. —Very ancient officers of the Church, who^ 
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being parish priests, execute the bishop's processes, inspect the 
lives and manners of the clergy and people within their district, 
and report the same to the bishop ; to which end, that they 
might have knowledge of the state and condition of their re- 
spective deaneries, they had power to convene rural chapters. 
Much of their authority at the present day rests on custom and 
precedent. Their duties and powers vary in diflTerent dioceses. 

RURIDECANAL CHAPTER.— A chapter consisting of the 
parish priests of a rural deanery, assembled for considtation, 
under the presidency of the rural dean. These chapters are of 
considerable antiquity, and were commonly summoned in me- 
diasval times once a year, at or about Whitsun-tide. After the 
Reformation they were seldom gathered together, and so for 
many generations have practically ceased to exist. Since the 
Catholic retival in 1830, they have been restored, according to 
ancient precedent, and in the great majority of English dioceses 
are in fiiU working order. English Roman Catholics have 
restored this ancient machinery, and now have their own ruri- 
decanal cliapters in several Anglo-Roman dioceses. 

RUSTICI. — A term used in the feudal ages to designate the 
inferior country tenants, who held cottages and lands of the 
bishops, peers, gentlemen, and abbots by the service of plough- 
ing, and other labours of agriculture for the lord of the manor, 
whoever he might be. The land thus held was called rusticoy'um 
terra. 

RUSTICORUM TERRA.— ^Vc» Rustici. 
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ABAN'OX (:£a/3ni 
shroud. 



v). — 1. A liueu ixtW. 2. 



SABAOTH.— A Hebrew ttrm signi^-- 
ing " ftmiies," occasionully found in Holy 
Scriptnrt'. 

SABBATARIAN.— 1. An obscrrcp of 
the Sabbat)). 2. A person who rvgtrds 
llie seventli day of the week «fi holy, 
agrewibly to the letter of the foorth cotn- 
iiiaudtnent. Some Christians in the Early 
Church lulopifd ihis view ; and a modern English si-ci of 
heretics, known as Soveuth-day Baptists, do the same uow. 

SABBATH (Latin, SnWa^im;Greek,<T<;^/3«roi.).— The SL-Ti-ntb 
day of the week, which God appointed to be obserred as a day of 
rest, in remembrance of His rest after the work of creation. 
This day, Saturday, is still observed by the Jews. 

SABBATH (THE CHEISTIAX). — The first day of the 
week, substituted by the Christian Church as a day of rest 
instead of Saturday, because on ihc first dny of the week 
Blessed Lord rose from the dead, and completed the work oi 

V creation. 



SABBATH OF ALLELUIA.— Easter-eve. 
SABBATUM IN ALBIS.— Saturday in Easter-week. 
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2ABBATON TOT AAZAPOT (Sa/3(3aroy i 
Greek term for the eve of Palm Sunday. 



\aZapov) 



SABELLIAN (adjective).— Of « 
SabdHas. 



belonging to the heresy of 



SABELLIAN (A).— A follower of Sabellius, a heretic priest 
of Ptolemais, who taught that there is but One Person io tbo 
Godhead, and that God the Son and God the Holy Ghost arv 
only different powers, influt-iices, or offices of Qud the Fatber^ 

SARELLIAXISM.— Tlie heresy of Sabellins. 

SABLE.— I. Black. 2. Dark. 
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6ACC0S.— &c Sakkos. 

SACERDOTAL (Latin, sacerdotalis) , — 1. Pertaiiiiug to priests. 
2. Priestly. 



SACERDOTALE.— A Sacerdotal, ic. a Manual for Priests. 
This term has been applied to various books ; amongst others to 
( 1 ) a Manual of private devotions for a priest ; (2) a portable 
book, now called a Piiualc, or " Ritual,^' containing those offices 
and sacramental services which the priest alone can say and use ; 
(3) a book of rubrics and directions with regard to the adminis- 
tration of the sacraments; (4) a Missal; (5) a Mamtale ClerU 
coram ; (6) the York Ritual. 

SACERDOTALISM.— The spirit of the priesthood. 

SACKCLOTH. — 1. A coarse cloth used for making sacks. It 
has also been adopted as a garment for those who wish honestly 
to irritate, chafe, and subdue the flesh. At some periods it has 
been worn as an external garment, to indicate that the person 
wearing it is undergoing a life of discipline and penance. 2. 
Cloth made of hair, /.c. haircloth. 

SACRAMENT (Latin, Sacrameidum), — 1. Anciently this 
ter;n signified a military oath. 2. According to the Church of 
England^s definition, which is substantially that both of the Latin 
and Greek Churches, a Sacrament is *' an outward and visible 
sign of an inward and spiritual grace given unto us, ordained by 
Christ Himself, as a means whereby we receive the same [grace], 
and as a pledge to assure us thereof.^' According to the general 
teaching of the Church Universal, there are seven sacraments. 
The Church of England teaches not that there are less than 
seven ; but that there are two only as generalhj necessary to salvu" 
Hon, and in the Articles the whole seven are enumerated. 
" Sacraments of the Gospel '' and " Sacraments of the Church,^' 
though phrases used by certain schoolmen, and apparently 
adopted by the Reformers, are, to all intents and purposes, dis- 
tinctions without a difference. 

SACRAMENT (THE).— The chief Sacrament, Le. the Holy 
Communion. 

SACRAMENT OF CHRISM.— 1. Confirmation. 2. Extreme 
unction. 

SACRAMBNTAL COMMUNION.— The actual reception, in 
the enjoined and appointed way, of the Blessed Sacrament of our 
Lord's Body and Blood. 
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SACRAMENTAIjE.— 1. A Tolunip pontainiug the rites, i 
vices, and ceremonies for tlie ndminist ration of the sacraments. 
2. This term is sometimes applied to the iron instmment used in 
making ahar-brcads. 

SACRAMEXTALE SOMAN'UM.— a volume containing the 
rites, services, niid ceremonies for the administration of the 
sacraments according to tlie use of the Church of Rome. This 
volume, which was first printed and issued in li92 at Milan, is 
now called the Kihutle Soma num. 



SACRAilENT ALLY— After the 



of a sacnimciit. 



SACRAMENTALS.— A technical term to designate certain 
rites, ceremonies, and religious obseminces, by means of blessed 
water, oil, salt, &c., which are adopted as valuable adjuncts to 
the sacraments, and practised iu the Church Universal. 

SACRAMENTARIAN.— A technical tenn and name of re- 
proach used iu the sixteenth century, by Catholics, for those who 
rejected the true faith regarding the sacraments. 

SACRAMENTARY. — A book containing the prayers, offices, 
rites, and ceremonies used in the celebration of the sacraments, 
and on certain solemn occasions, — See Misau^ 

SACRAMENTARY OF POPE ST. GELASIUS.— A volume 
of sacramental rites and offices, drawn up either by, or under the' 
direction of. Pope St. Gelasius, who ruled at Rome from A.!). 
492 to 496. Many of the prayers still used in the Latin Chut^h 
were composed by him, and several proper prefaces, lijinns, and 
anthems were either composed or arranged for the use of the 
Church of Rome in his day. He enjoined communion in both 
kinds, in opposition to a fancy of the ^klanichecs, and wns the 
first to fix the Ember weeks as proper and desirable periods fwr 
ordination. His Sacrament&ry has been largely drawn upou by 
all Ritualistic writers for many generations. 

SACRAMENTARY OF POPE ST. GREGORY THE 
GRE.\T.— That voliiiue of sacrament«l rites and offices which it 
is believed was conipiletl and arranged by Pope St, Gregory the 
Great (A.D. o90-60i). It appears to have been founded oil that 
which had been drawu up from traditional knowledge by St. 
Gelasius a century before, and is the foundation of the present 
customs, rules, rites, orders, and observances of the whole 
Westeni Church. 

SACRAMENTARY OF POPE ST. LEO THE GREAT.— 
A Bacramcntary or collection of rites, services, and ccrcmonj 
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verj' similar to that which is believed to have been drawn up 
afterwards by St. Gelasius. It is commonly reputed to have 
been first made from collections gathered together by St. Leo, 
and afterwards added to and rendered more available for use by 
St. Gelasius. These two, the earliest sacramentaries, are full of 
most interesting and valuable materials for judging of the doc- 
trine and practice of the Church in the fifth century. 

SACRAMENTS (THE SEVEN). — (1) Baptism, (2) Con- 
firmation, (3) the Holy Eucharist, (4) Penance, (5) Holy Orders, 
(6) Matrimony, and (7) Extreme Unction. 

SACRARIA.— A term for the Holy Oil stock. 

SACRARIUM. — This term is found used in no less than nine 
different senses in medieoval documents, as follows: — (1) A 
sanctuary; (2) a piscina; (3) an aumbrey for reserving the 
Blessed Sacrament ; (4) a receptacle for the oils used in baptism, 
found in large and well-regulated baptisteries; (5) a choir; (6) a 
wayside chapel where mass is said; (7) the enclosed part of a 
religious house ; (8) an altar-slab ; (9) a vostiy. (Vide Durandi 
Rationale, in loco.) 

SACRARY. — ^A vestry (as in Lydgate's Book of Troy), — See 
Sacrarium. 

SACRED ACTION (THE).— The celebration of Holy Com- 
munion. 

SACRED COLOURS.— Those which are used in the services 
of the Church to mark the difference to the eye between fast 
and festival, as well as between feasts of different degrees of 
importance, according to the saint or subject commemorated. 
They are conmionly five : red, whit<?, green, violet, and black. 
Bat greater variety was found in the old English customs, for 
blue, yellow, and brown were not unfrequently used. 

SACRED PLACE (THE^— 1. The sanctuary of a Christian 
church. 2. The choir of a church set apart for the clergy. 

SACRED VESSELS.— Those vessels used in the celebration 
of the Holy Communion, i.e. the chalice or cup, the paten or 
plate, together with the ciborium. — See Chalice, Ciborium, and 
Paten. 

SACRIPICATORY.— Offering a sacrifice. 

SACRIFICE (A) (Latin, sacrificium). — 1. An animal or other 
thing presented io God, and burned on an altar. 2. Anything 
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oflTered to God or immolated by an act of religion. 3. An ancient 
term for the Holy Eucharist. 

SACRIFICE (TO).— 1. To immolate or consume wholly or 
partially on an altar, either as an atonement for sin or to procure 
favour or express thankfulness to God. 2. To make oflTerings to 
God of things placed or consumed on an altar. 

SACRIFICER.— One who sacrifices. 

SACRIFICIAL. — 1. Performing sacrifice. 2. Include<l in 
sacrifice. 3. Employed in sacrifice. 

SACRIFICIANT.— One who offers a sacrifice. 

SACRILEGE (Latin, sacnietjium), — The crime of violating 
or profaning sacred things, or the alienating to laymen or to 
common purposes that which has been solemnly appropriated or 
consecrated to religious purposes or uses. 

SACRILEGIOUS.— 1. Pertaining to sacrilege. 2. Violating 
sacred things. 3. Polluted with the crime of sacrilege. 

SACRILEGIST.— One who is guilty of sacrilege. 

SACRING. — 1. Consecrating. 2. Making sacred. 3. Some- 
thing that is holy. 

SACRING-BELL.— A small hand-bell used in the West em 
Church to call the attention of the faithful, who are worshipping, 
to the more sacred and solemn parts of the Christian Sacrifice. 
It is rung by the server at Mass. 

SACRIXG-BREAD.— The breads for use in the Christian 
Sacrifice. 

SACRING-CARD.— A table or tablet on which the Canon of 
the Mass is written out, so as to be placed immediately before 
the priest when celebrating the Sacrament of the Altar. 

SACRING-TABLET. — Anotl/er name for the '^ Sacring- 
card.'' — See Sackixo-card. 

SACRING-TIME.— 1. The most sacred part of the service 
for the offering of the Christian Sacrifice. 2. That period during 
Mass when the Canon is said by the priest-celebrant. 

SACRIST. — 1. A sacristan or subsacristan. 2. A sexton. 
3. A deputy of the treasurer in a cathedral or collegiate church. 
4* That officer of the Church who has the charge of the veetry. 
5> The keeper of the sacred vessels in a parish church. 
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SACRIST OF THE MUSIC-SCHOOL. — An officer em. 
ployed in certain cathedrals and colleges to copy out the music 
needed for Divine Service, and to take charge of the music used 
in the same. 

SACRISTA. — That nun in a religious community for 
women who has .the charge of the sacristy. 

SACRISTAN (French, sacrist ain ; Italian, sacristaiio) , — An 
officer of a church having charge of tlie sacristy and all its con- 
tents. Anciently he kept the church keys, plate, furniture, ama- 
iiujuia, vestments of all kinds, and in parish churches the relics. 
He marshalled the ordinary procession before High Mass on 
Sunday, overlooked the bell-ringers, attended to the more solemn 
funerals in the church, and superintended the keeping of the 
churchyard in good and decent order. At all solemn offices and 
functions it was his duty to see that everything relating to the 
.sacristy, likely to be required, was placed in due order and prepa- 
ration. His office in cathedral churches is recognized by the 
statutes, and his duties carefully defined. In cathedrals he was 
invariably, or almost invariably, in holy orders. Anciently in 
})arish churches the sacristan was very frequently in minor orders. 
Of late years in the Church of England this office has been 
restored, and efficiently filled in many churches where the Catholic 
revival exercises an influence. 

SACRIST-TABLE.— 1. A table from which the clergy vest 
themselves preparatory to Mass. 2. A table in the sacristy, on 
which the Mass-garments are placed for the clergy to robe before 
Mass. 

SACRISTY {hatin, sacrarium) , — A room or chamber near 
the choir or chancel in a church, containing cupboards, presses, 
aumbreys, altar-hangings, banners, and all the ornamenUi for the 
due celebration of Divine Service. In large sacristies there was 
always an altar, or quasi-altar, from which the clergy vested for 
Mass, and at which those preparing for the priesthood were 
instructed in the ritual and manual actions of the Mass. In 
most sacristies there was a lavatory for the priest to wash his 
hands ; in some a fireplace and oven for baking the altar-breads ; 
and in others a piscina, at which the sacred vessels were cleansed 
after the accustomed ablutions. There are some fine specimens 
of sacristies in our old English cathedrals ; e,g,, at Lichfield, with 
a priest's chamber above ; at Chichester, with a lavatory in the 
wall ; at Bristol, with a fireplace and oven for baking the altar- 
breads ; at Hereford and at Durham : these are mainly at the 
side of the choir. In later times sacristies were frequently con- 
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structed belund tlie choir, uspecially iu cathtilrals ; as at Dorliam, 
York, Chichester, and Westniineter Abbey. Many examples of 
sacristies exist iu our parish churches, mainly placed nu the 
north side of the chancel. At Thame, Oxon, the sacristy and 
munimeut-roora, in one, is over the aonth transept, where large 
Testment-chests still remain. In the Eastern Church the sacristy 
is commonly on the Bonth side of the choir. 

SACEISTY (PREFECT OF THE).— A canon appointed ia 
certain cathedrals to superintend the work of the sacristy and 
those employed there. 

SACRO CATINO.- 
Grail. 



-An Italian term to designate the Holy 



SACROSANCT.— I. Sacred. 2. Inviolable. 

SADDLE-BACK ROOF. — ^A covering to a tower, constructed 
like the roof of an ordinary church. Some examples of this 
roof, though uncommon, exist in England; e.g. at Brooklfaorpe, 
Northamptonshire ; at Stone, near Aylesbury, Bucks ; at 
Ickford, in the same county ; and at the parish church of St. 
Nicholas, Emiuington, Oxfordshire. A good modem example 
may be seen in the chuix-h of the Blessed Virgin Mary of Free- 
land, neai- EjTisham, 

5ArH (Sa'yn), S.AnON (Sa'7'ov) .—Greek terms for a cloak. 



An i.>ld and obsolete Italian term for a 



RAGRESTIA. - 
sacriiity. 

"SAID OR SUNG." — An expression used in the Book of 
Common Prayer to indicate that certain parts of the services 
are to be chanted according to the old Church method. " To 
pay," techuically used, is to recitt' musically on one note, or, in 
other words, simply to iutoue. " To sing " is to recite masicaily 
on several notes, as is done in plain chant. The expression 
"said or sung" gives liberty to the officiating clergyman to 
adopt either the one kind of singing or the other. There is no 
Church authority for either "preaching" or "pronouncing" the 
services of the Church of England, 

SAIE. — A thin, well-made serge of delicate texture, ufted in 
the making of ecclesiastical vestments. 

SAINT (Latin, sa((c/»«). — This term has various mmnings; 
e.g. (1) a name given to all the baptized, i.e. to the (uthfol, or 
the members of Christ (Ephesians lii. 5). 2. The same name is 
given to those who have lived and died in a stale of grace, and 
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now sleep in the rest of Christ. 3. It is particularly and spe- 
cially bestowed upon those who have been generally reputed to 
be saints^ as well as those who have been formally and regularly 
canonized by authority in the Roman Catholic Church. 

SAINT (TO).— To canonize. 

SAINT ANTHONY'S FIRE. — A common name for the 
disease known as erysipelas ; so called because it was frequently 
cured by St. Anthony. 

SAINT JOHN\S BREAD.— The name of a foreign plant. 

SAINT JOHN'S WORT.— The name of a plant of the genus 
hypericnm. 

SAINT-LIKE.— Resembling a saint. 

SAINTS' DAYS.— Certain days set apart by Church autho- 
rity for commemorating those holy men and women whose repu- 
tation of goodness. Christian wisdom, sanctity, and other graces 
is never doubted in the Church. Sometimes the day of a saint's 
birth is commemorated, more frequently, however, his death ; 
because, like his Master, through death he passed to the portals 
of everlasting life. Hooker says of the saints, '^ They are the 
splendour and outward dignity of our religion, forcible witnesses 
of ancient truth, provocations to the exercise of all piety, shadows 
of an endless felicity in heaven, on earth everlasting records and 
memorials, wherein they which cannot be drawn to hearken unto 
that we teach, may, only by looking upon that we do, in a manner 
read whatsoever we believe." — (Eecclesiastical Polity , book v. 
chap. 51.) 

2AKK02 (Saicicoc).— A Greek term for sackcloth. 

SAKKOS (Greek).— 1. Sackcloth or hair-cloth. 2. A tight, 
sleeveless vestment, commonly made of rich woven or embroi- 
dered silk, worn by Oriental patriarchs and metropolitans during 
Divine Service, corresponding in some degree to the Western 
dalmatic. 

SALLOW SUNDAY.— A Russian term for Palm Sundav. 

SALT. — 1. Ordinary salt is chloride of sodium. 2. Salt is 
used for the making of Holy Water, in order to preserve it. There 
is a blessing of the salt before it is dissolved in the water which 
is to be hallowed. 

SALTIRE (French, sautoir). — In heraldry, one of the greater 
ordinaries, in the form of a cross of St. Andrew, or the letter X. 
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SALUT. — The French term for the service of the exix>sition 
of the Blessed Sacrament^ a ceremonial service which was first 
originated in the seventeenth century, and not generally adopted 
in the Roman Catholic Church until even a later period. — See 
Benediction op the Blessed Sacrament. 

SALUTATIO.— /See Salutation. 

SALUTATION.— 1. The act of saluting. 2. The act of 
paying reverence by the customar}^ words and actions. 3. A 
technical term bv which certain modem writers define the short 
exclamation, " The Lord be i^-ith you,'' and its response, ^^ And 
with thy spirit," which frequently occur in the services of the 
Church. 

SALUTATION (THE ANGELIC).— The words which were 
addressed to the Blessed Virgin Mary by the archangel Grabriel, 
when he announced to her that she should become the Mother of 
God : — '^ Hail, full of grace, the Lord is with thee, blessed art 
thou amongst women.'' In its use as a devotion, this formula 
has had the words, " Blessed is the fruit of thy womb, Jesus," 
added to the former. 

SALUTATORIUM.— 1. The saluting-room. 2. The place 
for salutations, i.e. the meeting-room or parlour of a religious 
house. 

SALVABILITY. — The possibility of being saved or admitted 
to life everlasting. 

SALVATION.— L Tlie act of saving. 2. In theologj, the 
redemption of man from the bondage of sin and liability to 
eternal death, and the conferring upon him of everlasting happi- 
ness. This was done bv the Saviour of the World, Jesus Christ. 

SAMISIA. — An Oriental term for the alb or surplice. 

SAMYT. — Rich brocade, like in kind to satin. 

SANCTA SANCTORUM.— A term to designate (1) the 
presbytery of a church ; (2) the chancel ; as also (3) the sanc- 
tuary. 

SANCT-CUP DRAIN.— .<?ty> Piscina. 

SANCTUARIA. — A term to designate relics. — See Relics. 

SANCTUARY. — That portion of a church or chapel in which 
the altar is placed, and which corresponds with the Holy of 
Holies of the Jewish temple. The Christian sanctuary may be 
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said most commonly to extend from the east wall in a westerly 
direction unto the steps where the faithful kneel to receive the 
Holy Sacrament. 

SANCTUARY-CARPET.— SeeSAKCTUARY-CLOTH. 

SANCTUARY-CLOTH. — The carpet placed on the steps 
before an altar. 

SANCTUARY-CROSS.— A cross erected with the express 
purpose of defining specifically the limits of a place of sanctuary 
in ancient times. 

SANCTUARY-LAMP.— A lamp of precious metal, latten, or 
brass, suspended before the altar in Roman Catholic churches, 
to indicate that the Blessed Sacrament is reserved there. 

SANCTUARY-LIGHTS.— Candles placed on large candle- 
sticks, on each side of the altar in a sanctuary. 

SANCTUARY-RING.— A ring fastened to the door of a 
church or religious house, by holding which those who in times 
past fled from their persecutors or from justice, were enabled, 
by a holy and blessed Christian custom, to obtain mercy and 
sanctuary. 

SANCTUS-BELL.— A bell rung at the Sanctus in the Mass. 
Tlie practice of so ringing a bell arose in the Middle Ages. By the 
Constitutions of Walter de Cantilupe, Bishop of Worcester, A.D. 
1240, it is ordained that, " cum in celebratione Missas Corpus 
Domini per manus sacerdotum in altum erigitur, campanella pul- 
setur, ut per hoc devotio torpentium excitetur, ac aliorum 
charitas fortius inflammetur.'' By the Constitutions of John Peck- 
ham, Archbishop of Canterbury, A.D. 1281, "In elevatione vero 
ipsius Corporis Domini pulsetur campana in uno latere, ut popu- 
lares, quibus celebrationi Missarum non vacat quotidie interesse, 
ubicunque fuerint, sen in agris, sen in domibus, flcctant genua.'* 
It appears from these two directions — each of which is but a 
specimen of other similar canons — that within the church the 
little hand-bell {campanella) was to be rung for the edification 
of the congregation ; while (at least in parish churches) another 
and larger bell {campana) was to sound at the same time for the 
use of parishioners who were prevented from being present in 
the body. No doubt, in many churches one bell, audible both 
within and without the church, served for both purposes ; but 
very generally, or at least frequently, both were made use of. 
Either or both of these customs are still a portion of our canon 
law. If not during St. Osmund's days, soon after at least, the 
custom was, as the priest said the Sanctus, &c.^ to toll three 
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strokes on a bell. This was not universal then, but practised in 
certain places. For hanging it so tliat it might be hoard outside, 
as well as within the church, a little bell-cote ofteti mav vet be 
found built on the peak of the gable, between the chancc4 and 
the nave, that the bell-rope might fall at a short distance fpL»m 
the spot where knelt the youth or person who served at Mass. 
From the first part of its use, this bell obtained the name of the 
'^ Saints,'' " Sanctys,'' or '' Sanctus '' bell ; and many notices 
concerning it are to be met with in old Church Accounts. At the 
other Masses in the chantry chapels, and at the diflTeront altars 
about the church, a small hand-bell was employed for this, 
among other liturgical uses. In some — ^very likely in most places 
— there were two distinct bells, one for the '' Sanctus,'' the other 
for the elevation : thus, in the inventory of the goods, plate, &c., 
gathered together for King Edward VI. 's use in the county of 
Durham, we find, very often, such an entry as this : — " Three 
bells in the stepell, a lyttell san'ce-bell, a sacring-bell, and a 
hand-bell '' {Ecc. Procccdhifjs of Bishop Barnes, ed. Surteos 
Society, p. lii.). Tlie Council of Exeter, A.D. 1287, decreed 
that in every church there should be — " Campanella deferenda 
ad infirmos, et ad elevationem Corporis Christi" (Wilkins's 
CoiiclL, u. 130). "In the church of Hawsted, Suffolk," says 
Cullum, " there still hangs a little bell on the rood-loft ; it is 
about six inches diameter. On hearing the sacring-beU's first 
tinkle, those in church wlio were not already on their knees knelt 
down, and, with upraised hands, worshipped their Maker in the 
holy housel lifted on high before them." The sanctus-bell 
remains in many churches ; amongst others, at St. Mary's, Thame, 
Oxon, and at St. Mary's, Prestbury, Gloucestershire. 

SANCTUS-LAMP.— See Sa\ctcary-l\mp. 

SANDALS. — The official shoes of a bishop or abbot ; so called 
because the leather of which they were made was dyed with stinJal- 
wood. — [Sec Greorgius, De Lit. Rom., vol. i. p. 119.) In Anglo- 
Saxon times they were commonly worn by all clergymen in holy 
orders, but soon after St. Osmund's time began to be reserved 
to bishops. These were commonly of a red colour ; and when 
leather gave place to silk or velvet, richly embroidered, the ct>lour 
usually remained red. Priests were forbidden to wear coloured 
sandals by several provincial councils (Wilkins's Concilia, vol. ii. 
p. 703), the decrees of which were embodied in the Statutes both 
of St. ilary Magdalene and Corpus Christi Colleges, Oxford. 

SARCOS.— See Rochet. 

SiVROHT. — ^An old name for Rochet. — 8ee Rochet, 
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SARUM USE. — A Liturgy drawn up, compiled, or arranged 
by St. Osmund, Bishop of Salisbury, and commonly used in the 
dioceses of the province of Canterbury. The other English 
" Uses '* were those of Lincoln, Hereford, York, and Bangor, 

SAXON ARCHITECTURE.— Sec Romanesque. 

BAXTILY.—See Sacristy. 

SATE.— See Saie. 

SCALLAGE (Latin, scaUus), — A low bench or stool, 

SCAPULAR.— Se<? Scapulary. 

SCAPULARY, OR SCAPULAR. — A vestment common to 
certain religious, consisting of two bands of woollen stuff, one 
hanging down the back, and the other down the breast. It was 
first introduced by St. Benedict, and was intended by him to 
take the place of the ancient ample cowl formerly used. 

SCARF. — ^A stole-like vestment of silk, about a foot wide and 
ten feet in length, of which various sorts are in use by custom 
in the Church of England : (1) The episcopal scarf of black silk, 
worn over the chimere, anciently part of the domestic dress of 
English bishops ; (2) the scarf of the Doctor of Divinity, similar 
to the former; (3) the scarf of the nobleman ^s chaphiin, anciently 
of the colour of his livery, but now commonly black ; (4) the 
customary funeral scarf of black silk, worn by clergy and laity 
alike at the funerals of the upper classes. This latter is placed 
over the left shoulder, and tied under the right arm. 

SCHAFTE. — 1. A term to designate a maypole, anciently 
used on the feast of St. Philip and St. James. 2. A candlestick. 

SCHAFTE OF AN ALTAR.— An altar-candlestick. 

SCHAFTE (PASCHAL).— A paschal candlestick. 

SCHEMA (Greek, ayS/ia). — I. Any state, condition, or habit. 
2. An ecclesiastical grade. 3. The monastic dress, distinguished 
as fiiKpov and fiiya. 

SXHMATOAOnON (2x»i/iaToX(Jyiov).— The office for con- 
ferring the monastic habit. 

SCHOLASTIC DOCTORS (THE). — St. Thomas Aquinas, 
Dun Scotus, Gabriel Bill, and Roger Bacon. 

SCHRAGE. — ^The German term for a screen or skreen. 

SCONCE, — A movable candlestick of brass, latten, or other 
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metal, somefimen nfiixeKl tu a Vfail, placed agninst a pillar, or let 
into the rail-moulding of a pew. Sconces were likewise arranged 
along the top both of the rood-screen and of the side-screens of 
choirs and lateral chapels, in which, on great festiTals, such as 
Christmas and Candlemas, lighted tapers were placed. — Sec 

MOBTAB. 

SCREEN. — An enclosure, partition, or psrclose, separating a 
portion of a church, a hall or a room, from the rest. In churches 
screens are used in various positions, mainly to separate the nave 
from the choir, to euclose the chancel from the side aisles or 
chapels, to separate subordinate chapels, to protect tombs, and 
enclose baptisteries. Generally screens were close, only about 
four feet from the ground, the upper parts being of open-work. 
They were both of stono and wood. In the former case they 
commonly enclosed entirely the sides of a cathedral choir, in the 
latter they were found in the places already enumerated. The 
most ancient wooden screen known to exist in England is at 
Compton Church, in Surrey- Another, less ancient, is to be 
seen in the chancel of Stanton Harcourt, Oxfordshire. (W 
.Second -Pointed screens some very line and superior examples 
exist at Cn>pn.iiy and Donhester-upon-Thame, in Oxfordshire, 
fis well as at Thame, in the same county. Both the 
chancel -screen and that which separates the north 
transept from the space under the tower are epeci- 
^'^^'^^S^Si "iLus of great beauty and excellence of design, 
^^^jij^j^^, though the latter has been somewhat damaged 
liy neglect and change. Of Third- Pointed screens 
ilu're arc a very hirge number existing, of many 
du^iigns, some of the panels in which bafe been 
most elaborately painted. Superb metal pc»eens 
exist in many places both in French and Spanish 
churches. This material has bceu used in many 
■ English churL'hes since the Catholic revival. One 
of great beauty has been set up at Hervford ; and 
metal screens of cimsiderable excellence have also been put up 
in Lichfield and Ely Cathedrals. The example of the tracery 
in a wooden screen in the accompanying illustration is from 
the parish church of Handborougli, Oxfordshire, {Seti Ulns- i 
tration.) 




SCRENE.— 5ce Screes. 
SCRIPTIONAI.E.— .'^cf ScRii-i 



SCRIPTORIA.— The dfsks of 
monks wrote in the Scriptorium. 



iiiiM and ScRlPTORU. 
eligious houses at which tbe 
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SCRIPTORIUM.— «ce Abbey and Monastery. 

SCUOPHYLAGIUM. — -A rDcess near the altar, correBpoiidiiig 
with the mediscva,! " aumbryo," in which the chalice, paten, and 
every utensil employed in offering the Euchariatic Sacrifice, wcro 
anciently deposited immediately after MaHS. Tlic Councils of 
Laodiwa and Agatha botlj refer to this appropriate custom of 
thus depositing the sacred vessels in such n receptacle. 

SCUTUM.— 6'ee Pome. 

SCUTUM FIDEL— A nacred device, frequently represented 
in stone and wood - carving, on 
monumental brasses, in stained glass 
and ancient paintings, in which the 
doctrines of the Trinity in Unity 
and the Unity in Trinity were set 
forth for the instruction of the faith- 
ful. The example in the accompany- 
ing woodcut is from stained glass 
which existed in the south window of 
the south transept of Thame Church, 
Oxfordshire, in the year 1829, but 
which has since disappeared. (Sec 
Illustration.) 

SEAIi (Sax. gigel, sigh; Latin, gigillum; Ital. siijillo). — 
1. A piece of met^ or other hard substance ; c.ij. bone, ivory, 
usually round or elliptical, on which is engraved some device 
used for making impressions on wax. 2. The wax set or affixed 
to an ecclesiastical or legal instrument, duly impresaed or stamped 
with n seal. 3. That which ratifies, confirms, or makes stable. 
4. The small stone which is placed over the cavity coiitiiuiug 
relics in an altar. The use of seals as a mark of authenticity 
to letters and other instruments in writing is very ancient, and 
was allowed to be sufficient without signing the name, which 
few could do of old. Amongst onr Saxon ancestors usually those 
who could write signed their names, and whether they could 
write or not, affixed the sign of the cross, which custom for persons 
who cannot write is kept up for the most part to this present 
time. The use of the s^ alone was customary with the 
Normans. 

SEAL (ABBATIAL).— The official formal sed of an abbot. 

SEAL (CONSECRATION OF AN EPISCOPAL).— It waB 
coBtomary in many parts of the Church during the Middle Ages 
to consecrate the seal of a newly-mode bishop, with his yesiments 
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and other episcopal insignia. The form of consecration was 
simple, the seal being blessed with Holy Water. At the death 
of the bishop liis seal or seals (tor there were usually more than 
one) were earefully broken up and destroyed. 

SEAL (DECANAL).— The official formal seal of the dean of 
a cathedral or collegiate church. 

SEAL (EPISCOPAL).— The official formal seal of a bishop, 
attached to letters of orders, licenses, deeds of institution, induc- 
tion, degradation, and other documents. They represent the anus 
of the diocese, impaled with the personal arms of the bishop. 
Bishops commonly have two official seals, — a large and small one. 
These, in England, on their death, aro sent to Lambeth Palace to 
be defaced and destroyed under the direction of the Archbishop's 
official. 

SEAL OF CONFESSION. — Tlio obligation incurred by a 
confessor not to reveal, under any circumstances, that which has 
been mentioned in the Sacrament of Pe 




SEAL (SHRIEVAL). — The offic^ 
seal of a sheriff, which first came into use 
in the foui-teenth century. The docu- 
ments sealed by such were generally of 
minor importance. The earliest known 
example of a elirieval seal is one the 
matrix of which belongs to the author. 
It is that of Gilbert Wace, Sheriff of 
Oxford, A.D. 1372 and 1375, and again 
in ia79 and 1387. (See Illustration.) 

SEAL (TO).— 1. To fasten with a seal. 2. To affix or seta 
seal as a mark of a n then ti city. 

SEALED HOOKS, — Certain printed copies of the revised 
Anglican Prayer-book, as settled at tbo Savoy Conference, issued 
A.D. 1CC2, which, having been examined by the commissioners 
appointed for that purpose, were certified by them to he correct, 
and ordered by Act of Parliament to be preserved in certain 
cathedral and collegiate churches. A folio reprint of the Sealed 
Book was issued by Pickering in 1844, and again, in 16mo, by 
Masters in 1848. 

SEASON.— 1. A fit or suitable time. 2. A short period. 3. 
A time of some continuance. 
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SEASONS (ECCLESIASTICAL).— ITio chief portions of the 
ecclesiastical year. 

^ SEASONS (THE EOUR).— The four divisions of the year- 
Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter. According to W. Lynde- 
wode, Winter began on the 23rd of November, Spring on tho 
22nd of February, Summer on the 25th of May, and Autumn on 
the 24tli of August. 

SECONDARY.- J. The technical term for a cathedral dig- 
nitary of second or secondary rank and position. 2. A minor 
canon. 3. A praecentor. 4. A singing-clerk, 

SECONDARY CLERK —A lay clerk or singing-man, occu- 
pying in cathedral or collegiate churches the sccomlarij row of 
stalls : hence the name. 

SECRET. — Those Prayers in the Mass immediately following 
the Orate, Fratr 08 ; so called because they are recited by the cele- 
brant in a low voice audible to himself, but not heard by the con- 
gregation. The '^ Secref varies according to the Sunday, festival, 
or feria. " Dcinde, manibus exteiisis, ahsolute sine Oremus, sub' 
jiunjit Orationes Secrctas " (Missale Romanum), ^' Et revevsuH ad 
aWire, sacerdos Sccretas Orationcs dlcat, juxta niimerum et ovdineni 
ante dictatum ante Epistolam, ita incipiens, Oremus " (Missalo 
Sarum) . 

SECRET (DISCIPLINE OF THE). — See Disciplina 
Arcani. 

SECRET DISCIPLINE OF THE CHURCH. — fi^c^cDis- 

CIPLINA ArCANI. 

SECRET OF THE MASS.— A Prayer in the Miiss imme- 
diately preceding the Preface ; so called because it is said by tho 
celebrant secretly, after the address '' Orate, Fratres.'^ It is styled 
by St. Gregory the " Canon of the Secret.''' — Sec Secret. 

SECRET (THE).— Sec Secret of the Mass. 

SECRET-^. — Any prayers said secretly and not aloud. An- 
ciently, at the commencement of the Divine OflBce, the " Lord's 
Prayer'' and "Hail Mary" were said silently, as also other 
portions of the same Office. But this rule was abolished in the 
English Church during the changes which took place three cen- 
turies ago, though it still obtains in the Latin communion. 

SECRETARIUS.— 1. A secretary. The confidential corre- 
spondent of a bishop, abbot, head of a college, or other ecclesi- 
astical dignitary. 2. A term sometimes applied to a sacristan. 
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SECRETLY.— 1. Privately. 2. Privily. 3. Not openly. 4. 
Without the knowledge of others. 5. Not aloud. 

SECRETO. — The mode of a priest-celebrant's saying certain 
" Secretas '^ ; namely, silently or secretly, and not aloud. 

SECT. — A body of persons united in religious or philoi>o- 
phical opinions, but without faith, constituting a school or parly 
by holding certain views. 

SECTARIAN.— L Of or belonging to a sect. 2. One of a 
sect or party. 

SECTARIANISM. — The disposition to dissent from and 
reject the unchangeable Creed of the Church Universal. 

SECULAR. — 1. Pertaining to this present world. 2. Xut 
regular; i.e. not bound by monastic vows or rules. 3. Not 
subject to the rules of a religious community. 1. A church 
oflBcer. 5. A verger or sacristan in a conventual church. 

SECULAR PRIESTS.— Priests who are not members of any 
religious order or monastic community, as opposed to " regu- 
lars '' or " regular priests,^' who are members of such orders. 

SECLT.ARIZATION. — The act of converting a regular 
person, place, or benefice into a secular one. 

SEDILE.— 5^<?(^ Sedilia. 

SEDILIA. — Three seats for the officiating clergy at the Holy 
Sacrifice, on the south side of the sanctuary, sometimes placed 
against the wall, but in England more frequently recessed in it. 
When they are each level either with the other, the celebrant sits 
in the centre, with the deacon or gospeller to his right, and the 
subdeacon or epistoler to his left, ^^^len they are arranged on 
three steps, however, the celebrant sits on the highest, the deacon 
on the next, and the subdeacon on the lowest. There is a re- 
markable example of a single sedile at Lenham, in Kent, and 
another not less so at Beckley, in Oxfordshire. The earliest spe- 
cimens are not later than the latter part of the twelfth century, 
and the later are exceedingly numerous. Of Norman work, with 
zigzag mouldings, there is a fine specimen, A.D. 1140, at St. 
Mary^s, Leicester ; another in the same style, only plainer and 
more severe, at Wellingore, in Lincolnshire. A fine specimen of 
sedilia, with piscina placed eastwards of it, occurs at Rushden, 
Northamptonshire, and another, with the ballflower ornament 
placed in a hollow moulding, at Chesterton, Oxfordshire. Tht^re 
are likewise remarkable examples at Merton, Oxfordshire, and 
Rt St. Mary's (the University church), in Oxford. 
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SEE (Latin, scdett). — 1. The seat of episcopal authority and 
jurisdiction : a diocese. 2. The seat, place, or office of a Pope 
or Patriarch. 3. The throne of a bishop being placed in his 
cathedral, and the cathedral in the chif^f city of the diocese, the 
name of the sec is frequently that of the chief city in question. 

SEEDED. — A phrase indicating that tapestry, hangings, or 
church vestments were, for their greater ornamentation, sprinkled 
over at regular intervals with pearls, anciently caUed " seeds.^' 



SEELING. — A mediieval mode of spelling " ceiling. 
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SEEL-STONE. — A mediaeval mason's term for that stone 
which was placed on the top of a niche or tabernacle to crown 
and complete it. ''Item, for garnyshing y" seel-stone iis ivd." 
— {Chnrchii'ardcns' Accounts uf Thame, Oxon.) 

SEGSTEN.— 6Vc' Sexton. 

SEGERSTANE.— /S'e?c> SExroy. 

SEKPETON (S^icpcroi;).— A Greek terin (I) for a private 
cliamber attached to a church, and also (2) for a sacristy. 

SELOURE. — A mediaeval term for a canopy. 

SEMANTRON (Greek, cr///uayrpoy).— 1. A kind of wooden 
rattle or hammer used in some Oriental churches instead of a 
bell. 2. An instrument of brass used for the same purpose. 3. 
An instrument for signalling to persons at a distance. 4. A bell. 
5. A metal drum. 

SHMEIO^OPOS (2;j)ti€<o^o/>oc).— A Greek term for a worker 
of miracles. 

SEMI-COPE. — An inferior kind of cope. This term is some- 
times applied to a small cope ; occasionally to the old black Sarum 
choral copes, like cloaks without sleeves ; and occasionally to a 
cope of linen, serge, or buckram, unornamented with embroidery. 

SEMI - DOUBLE. — An inferior or secondary ecclesiastical 
festival, ranking next above a simple feast or bare commemo- 
ration. 

SEMI-FRATER. — A layman, but sometimes a secular cleric, 
who, having benefited a religious house by gifts, alms, or per- 
sonal service, was regarded as in some measui'o belonging to t|je 
order or fraternity, having a share in its intercessory prayers and 
masses both before and after death. 
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SEMINARIST.— A Roman Catholic priest who has been 
educated in a seminary. 

SEMINARY (Latin, seminar liim), — 1. A seed-plot; ground 
where seed is planted for producing plants for transplantation. 
2. A place of education. 8. A school, college, or academy in 
which young persons are instructed in the several branches of 
learning. 

SEMINARY PRIEST.— A name given in England to Roman 
Catholic clergy during the seventeenth century, on account of 
their having been educated and prepared for holy orders in one 
of the foreign seminaries ; e. g,, Rheims, Douay, or Toulouse. 

SEMINED. — 1. Covered with seeds. 2. Seeded. — ;S^ec 
Seeded. 

2EMNH (Sf/ii'i)). — ^A Greek term for a nun, 

2EMN10N {lijuviov). — A Greek term for a monastery. 

2EMN02 (2£)tivoc).— A Greek term for a monk. 

SEMPECTA. — A term to designate any monk who had passed 
fifty years in a monastery, and was excused from regular duties 
because of age and infirmity. 

SENDEL. — A kind of taffeta, fi-equently used of old in the 
making of ecclesiastical vestments. 

SENESCHAL.— A steward. 

SENIOR. — 1. The title in some continental cathedrals and 
collegiate churches for the dean or provost. 2. The head of a 
college. 3. A monk more than fifty years old, who by custom 
was excused from serving certain monastic oflBces because of his 
age. 4. An arch-priest. 5. A chief canon. 

SENTENCE (DEFINITIVE).— A sentence pronounced by an 
ecclesiastical judge, which closes and puts an end to a contro- 
versial suit, and has reference to the chief subject or principal 
matter in dispute. 

SENTENCE (INTERLOCUTORY).— A sentence pronounced 
by an ecclesiastical judge, which determines or settles some 
incidental question which has arisen in the progress of an 
ecclesiastical suit. 

^SENTENCE OF DEPRIVATION. — A sentence by which 
the vicar or rector of a parish is formally deprived of his prefer- 
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ment, after duo hearing and examination before, and by tho 
authority of, an ecclesiastical judge. 

SENTENCES. — ^The unarranged texts of Scripture, or preli- 
minary antiphons, which in the Prayer-book of the Anglican 
Church form a part of the introduction to Matins and Even- 
song. 

SENTENCES (OFFERTORY). — The texts of Scripture 
either said or sung at the time of the Offertory in the Anglican 
form for the celebration of the Holy Eucharist. — See Offer- 

TOEY. 

SEPTFOIL. — An architectural ornament which has seven 
cusps or points. 

SEPTUAGESIMA. — 1. The seventieth, i.e. the Sunday 
which falls about seventy days before Easter-day. 2. The 
period intervening between that Sunday and the season of 

Lent. 

SEPTUAGESIMAL.— Consisting of seventy. 

SEPTUAGINT (Latin, septuaginta).— The Greek version of 
the Holy Scriptures made by seveiity-two persons at Alexandria, 
about two hundred and eighty years before the Christian era, and 
hence so called. 

SEPTUARY (Latin, sejdem). — Something composed of seven; 
a week. 

SEPTUM. — A term used by certain seventeenth-centmy 
Anglican writers for the fixed or movable rail, placed on each 
side of the entrance of the sanctuary, to support the communi- 
cants when they knelt to receive the Lord's Body and Blood. 

SEPULCHRE. — A receptacle for the Blessed Sacrament, 
which is reserved amongst the Latins from the Mass of Maundy- 
Thursday. There is a good example of an Eastern sepulchre 
in the north chapel of the church of St. Mary, Haddenliam, in 
Buckinghamshire. — Sec Easter Sepulchre. 

SEQUENCE. — 1. A term used to designate the pneuma or 
prolonged melodious tone or note of the " Alleluia '' in the ser- 
vices of the Church. 2. A term describing the formal announce- 
ment of the Gospel for the day in the Mass. 3. A hymn in 
metre. 

SEQUESTRATION.— 1. This term signifies the separating 
or setting aside of a thing in controversy from the possession of 
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both parties who contend for it ; and it is twofold, — (a) volun- 
tary and (j3) necessary. Voluntary sequestration is that which 
is done by consent of each party ; necessary, is that which the 
judge, of his authority, does, whether the party will consent or 
not. 2. A sequestration is also a kind of execution for debt, 
especially in the case of a beneficed clerk, of the profits and 
proceeds of the benefice, to be paid over to him who obtained 
the judgment, until the debt is satisfied. 

SERAPH. — An angel of the highest order. 

SERAPHIC. — Pertaining to a seraph. 

^ SERAPHIC DOCTOR (THE).— A title commonly given to 
St. Bonaventure, of the order of St. Francis ; bom at Bagnarea, 
in Tuscany, A.D. 1221 ; died at Lyons, July 14th, 1274. 

SERAPHIC HYMN. — A term for the Ter-Sanctus, or 
'' Holy, Holy, Holy,^' which concludes the Preface in the Com- 
munion Service. Its basis is found in Isaiah vi. 3. The hymn 
itself occurs in every ancient Liturgy. 

SERAPHIM. — The Hebrew plural of seraph ; angels of the 
highest order in the celestial hierarchy. — See Angels, Nine 
Okdees of. 

SERAPHINA. — A keyed wind instrument, the tones of 
which are produced by the play of wind upon metallic reeds, as 
in the accordeon. It consists, like the organ, of a key-board, 
wind-chest, and bellows. 

SERJEANT-AT-ARMS.— An ofiicer attending on the person 
of the king, to arrest ofiending subjects of high rank and con- 
dition. 

SERJEANT-AT-LAW. — The highest degree taken in the 
common law. 

SERJEANT- AT-MACE.— An officer who bears the mace 
before a mayor, or chief officer of a city. 

SERJEANT-SERVITOR.— A servant in a monastic house. 

SERMOLOGUS. — 1. A volume containing various sermons 
by Fathers, Popes, and Doctors of the Church, forming a portion 
of the book commonly known as " Legenda." 2. Any volume 
of sermons. 3. A commentary, in the form of a sermon, on the 
Pontifical. 

SERMON. — ^A discourse delivered in public, more frequently 
during Divine service in church, by a cleric having authority 
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to preach, with the object of imparting religious instruction to 
the faithful, commonly founded on sjnio specific text or portion 
of Holy Scripture. Sermons are either written or extemporary, 
and may be divided into (1) dogmatic, (2) moral, {S) simple, (4) 
expository, (5) familiar, (6) argumentative, and (7) hortatory. 

SERVE (TO). — A technical expression for ministering to a 
priest during his act of saying Mass, or offering the Christian 
Sacrifice. 

SERVER (Latin, fuljutor), — One who assists the priest at the 
celebration of the Holy Eucharist by lighting the altar tapers, 
arranging the books, bringing the bread, wine, and water for the 
Sacrifice, and by making the appointed responses, in the name 
and behalf of the assembled congregation. Sometimes called 
"Adjutor.^^ Since the minor orders have been practically 
dropped in the Western Church, any Christian boy, duly trained, 
has been permitted, by custom and tacit ecclesiastical authority, 
to serve at the altar. 

SERVICE. — A technical term to describe certain English 
musical compositions for the Canticles in the Morning and 
Evening Services of the Book of Common Prayer. 

SERVICE-BOOK OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND.— 
Book of Common Prayer, and Administration of the Sacraments, 
and other Rites and Ceremonies of the Church, &c. 

SERVICE-BOOKS OF THE GREEK CHURCH. — 1. 
The Euchologion or Missal. .2. The Meiioea or Breviary. 3. 
The Pentecostarion or Service-book for Whitsuntide. 4. The 
Paracletice or Ferial Office for two months ; and (5) the Triodion 
or Lenten volume. 

SERVICE-BOOKS OF THE LATIN CHURCH. — 1. The 
Missal. 2. The Pontifical. 3. The Day Hours. 4. The Bre- 
viary. 5. The Ritual. 6. The Processional. 7. The Ceremonial 
for Bishops. 8. The Benedictional. 

SERVICE (DIVINE).— 1. Any religious service; but (2) 
more especially the Holy Eucharist. 

SERVICE (THE).— The Holy Christian Sacrifice. 

SERVING-DRESS.— /See Sebving-bobk. 

SERVING-ROBE.— A surplice. 

SERVITES. — ^A mendicant order, founded towards the close 
of the thirteenth century, by a Florentine physician. They were 
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pledged by their vows to serve and minister to the poorest of 
the flock of Christ, and regarded themselves as servants of Mary, 
and under Her especial protection. Their dress was a cassock of 
serge, a cloak, a scapular, and an alms-bag. They were extremely 
popular during the sixteenth century, because of their many works 
of charity, when some of the more ancient religious orders were 
satirized and condemned. 

SERVITES OF MARY.— fife^ Sebvites. 

SET-OFF. — A technical term in architecture for the project- 
ing part of a buttress. 

SEVEN CAPITAL SINS {THE).— See Seven Deadly Sins. 

SEVEN CHIEF VIRTUES (THE).— (I) Faith, (2) Hope, 
(3) Charity, (4) Prudence, (5) Temperance, (C) Chastity, and (7) 
Fortitude. 

SEVEN DAYS AFTER.— The term by which the octave of 
a festival is described in the Book of Common Prayer. Thus 
the Proper Prefaces in the Communion Service, except that for 
IVinity Sunday, are to bo said upon certain days, and likewise 
during seven days afterwards. 

SEVEN DEADLY SINS (THE).— (1) Pride, (2) Anger, (3) 
Envy, (i) Sloth, (5) Lust, (6) Covetousness, and (7) Gluttony. 

SEVEN GIFTS OF THE HOLY GHOST (THE). — (1) 
Wisdom, (2) Understanding, (3) Counsel, (4) Ghostly Strength 
or Fortitude, (5) Knowledge, ((>) True Godliness or Piety, (7) 
the Fear of the Lord. 

SEVEN SACRAMENTS (THE). — (1) Baptism, (2) Con- 
firmation, (3) the Holy Eucharist, (4) Penance, (5) Holy Orders, 
)) Matrimony, and (7) Extreme Unction. 



SEVERIE. — An ancient term, used to designate a single bay 
or vault of a ceiling. 

SEXAGESIMA.— The sixtieth, i.e. the Sunday which falls 
about the sixtieth day before Easter Sunday. 

SEXAGESIMAL. — Pertaining to the number of sixty. 

SEXT.— The fifth of the Seven Canonical Hours of Prayer, 
usually recited at noon. 

SEXTARY. — A sacrist, sacristan, or sexton. 

SEXTON, OR SACRISTAN.— The church official appointed 
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to take charge of the ornamenta and holy things used in Divine 
5«?rvice, usually preserved in the sacristy. Ho is a person so 
far regarded by the common law as one who has a freehold in 
his office ; and therefore, though he may be punished, yet he 
cannot be deprived by ecclesiastical censures. 

SEXTONSHIP.— The office of a sexton. 

SEXTRY.—See Sextary. 

SEXTUS. — A term, in the ancient canon law, to signify a 
collection of Decretals made by Pope Boniface VIII. ; thus called 
from the title, Liber Sextics, and being an addition to the five 
volumes of Decretals collected by Gregory IX. The persons 
reputed to have been commissioned to draw it up were William 
de Mandegotte, archbishop of Ambrun, Bercnger, bishop of 
Bezieres, and Richard, bishop of Sienna. 

SHAFT. — That portion of a pillar between the capital and 
base. It is sometimes called a " virge." 

SHALLOON. — A mediaeval texture, chiefly made of silk, thick 
and lasting in its substance, frequently used for ecclesiastical 
vestments and church hangings. It was so called because it 
originally came from Ch&lons. The term is in use in parts of 
England to the present day. 

SHAVING-MAN. — The officer — frequently a doorkeeper, as 
at St. Mary Magdalene College, Oxford — whose duty it was to 
shave the beards of the clerics in a college or religious house. 

SHAWM. — 1. A musical instrument. 2. A pipe or hautboy. 

SHEER - THURSDAY. — A term to designate Maundy. 
Thursday. Some derive it from the custom which was current 
of cutting, trimming, and shearing the beard on that day, prepa- 
ratory to Easter. 

SHEMITIC— Of or pertaining to Shem, the son of Noah. 

SHEMITIC LANGUAGES. — The Chaldee, Arabic, Syriac, 
Hebrew, Samaritan, Ethiopic, and Ancient Phcenician. 

SHINGLES. — ^A term used to designate square pieces of oak 
used in lieu of tiles in covering church spires. 

SHIP (Latin, navis, naviculd), — A term used to designate the 
vessel, formed like a ship, in which incense is kept. It was also 
called a boat. — See Incbnsk-boat. 
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SHBIFT.— The net of atsolviiig » penitt-nt. 

SHRIFT-HAXD.— The priest's right hand ; that is, the hand 
nsetl ill shriving a penitent. 

SHRIFT-MARK.— ^^ec Rhrift-sigx. 

SHRIFT-SIGN.— The &igu of the cross used by the priest in 
shriving a penitent, 

SHRINE (Saxon, serin ; German, scftrnn ; Jjatin, terinium). — 
The receptacle of the body or r<dic8 of a saint ; a ease or box : 
hence a reliquary, a tomb, or a special construction tor relics. 
Shrines were cither (1) portable or (2) stationary, and there are 
several existing examples of each. 1. There are two ancient 
stationary coped -shrines ot Norman character at Canterburj- and 
Peterborough, and three of a later date at Chester and \Vest- 
minstcr. Anciently there were shrines in almost eveiy cathedral 
and large parish church ; e. (/., St. Cuthbert's, at Durham ; St. 
Frideswide's, at Oxford ; St. William's, at York ; St. Thomas 
of Canferbuiy's, at Canterbury; St. Chad's, at Lichfield; St. 
Osmund's, at Salisbury ; St, Paulinus's, at Rochester ; St. Elhel- 
bcrt'8, at Hereford ; St. Richard's, at Chichester; St. Hngh's, at 
Lincoln; St. Wilfred's, at Ripon, and many others. The relics 
of St. Cnthbert remain at Durham, and those of St. Edward the 
Confessor at Westminster. As Dr. Ncale wrote : — 



2, Portable shrines contBiningsaints' relics were commoniv shaped 
like coped boxes, coVL-red with precious metat, enamels, and en- 
graving. Tliey were arranged above and behind an altar, on rood 
or other beams, and lamps were suspended before or aroond them. 
Three examples remain in the British Museum, four at Sooth 
Kensington, one in the coUeotiuu of the Society of AnticjuaHes, 
one at Shipley, in Sussex, and sevem! in the collections of private 
individuals. Abroad examples of both kinds are ver^' numerous 
of almost every age, date, and character. Specimens of good 
design and considerable be«uty may be seen at Cologne, Rouen, 
Paris, Bruges, Florence, Metz, Nuremberg, Aix-U-Cha nolle, 
Evreux, and Drontheim. The example of a portable shrine 
here given, is from the pencil of the late Mr. Welby Pugin. it 
is in shape like a chapel, with aisles and clerestory. liAch side 
is divided into six panels, cusped and crocketed, with ornamental 
battresses between, and Sowing buttresses above to connect the 
upper and lower portions. Figures of saints are represented in 
each lower panel. In the centre of the roof is a rectangnlar 
canopied flecbe, in which stands the figure of the saint wboM 
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B preserred within. The shrine conaieta of boateii, en- 




raved, and embfiaaed metal-work, richly jewelled and ornamented. 
" e llIaBtration.) 
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SHHINE.CLERK.— S<'e OBLATioseu. 
8HKIN E- CLOTH.— Tlie cnrtain hanging before a shrine. 
SHBINE-KEEPER.— So<i Oblationeb. 
6HBIKE.MAN.— Seti Oblahokeb. 
SHRINE-VEIL.— .S'te Sheine-cloth. 

SHRIVE (TO).— 1. To absolve a penitent after private con- 
fession. 2. To take or receive a confession. 3. To enjoin, give, 
or impose a penance after confeBsion. Originally, merelir '*to 
enjoin," from the Saxon serifan. 
SHRIVER.— A confessor. 

SHRIVING-CLERK. — 1 . A parish priest. 2. A confessor. 
3. A penitentiary. 

SHRIVING-HAND.— That hand by which the sign of the 
cross is maile by the priest over the 
penitent in pronouncing absolation, i.e. 
the right hand. 
SHRIVING-MARK.— S«e Shwviko- 

SHRIA'ING-PEW.— A term some- 
times applied to a confessional. The 
accompanying illustration represents an 
ancient constructional confessional or 
shriving-pew at Tanfield, near Ripen, 
Yorkshire, supposed by competent aa- 
ihoritios to be almost unique. Only the 
inierior is here represented. {See HIoe. 
initiou.) 

SHRIVING- SIGN.— That si^ nsed 
or made by the priest with his right 
hand in giving absolution, i. e. the sign 
of the cross. 

SHROUD, — A protection; a ootct: 
hence a covering or dress for the grave ; 
I. e. a win ding- sheet. 

SHROUDS (THE).— A term for a covered walk or cloister in 
the Old Cathedral of St. Paul, London. 

SHROVE-BOX. — See Cosfessioxal, and SHEtriNG-PEw. 

SHROVE-H AND.— The hand with which a penitent is shriven; 
i.e, the right hand. 
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SHROVE-SIGN.— The sign of the cross, made by the priest 
over the penitent when shriving him. 

SHROVE-SUNDAY. — Quinquagesima Sunday ; i.e. the Sun- 
day before Shrove-Tuesday. 

SHROVE-TIDE.— 1. The period between the evening of the 
Saturday before Quinquagesima Sunday and the morning of 
Ash- Wednesday ; i.e., that time when, preparatory to the Lenten 
season, the faithful were shriven. 2. Confession-tide. 

SHROVE (TO).— To join in the festivities of Shrove-tide. 

SHROVE-TUESDAY.— The Tuesday before Ash- Wednesday, 
Confession- Tuesday. The day on which the faithful of the West- 
em Church are expected to make their private confession in 
preparation for the right use of Lent and Easter. To shrive is 
technically to forgive, though anciently it signified to enjoin, i,e, 
to enjoin a penance : hence Shrove-Tuesday is the day on which 
people go to confession or penance, and are shriven. 

SHROVING.— The festivity of Shrove-tide. 

SHRYVING-CLOTH.— Some antiquaries hold that this was 
the veil which was hung before the rood-loft in Lent ; others 
believe it to have been a head-veil assumed by women when 
they went to confession in church ; for, as confessionals probably 
did not generally exist in the ancient Church of England, a 
'^ shryving-cloth '^ may have been found convenient in protect- 
ing the penitent, i. e. the person confessing, from the public 
gaze. The latter explanation seems at least reasonable and 
probable. 

SIBYL (Latin, sihylla), — In Pagan antiquity the sibyls were 
certain women endowed with the spirit of prophecy. It is asserted 
that twelve sibyls, in various parts of the world, foretold the 
advent and history of our Divine Lord ; consequently, these sibyls 
are not only referred to in Christian writers, e,g, St. Clement of 
Alexandria, St. Jerome and St. Augustine, but their prophecies 
are alluded to in the Dies Irce. They are represented as women 
of tall and commanding mien, robed in long tunics jewelled and 
embroidered. Both in sculpture and illuminations representa- 
tions of them may be seen. The sibyls were as follows : — (1) 
Libyan, (2) Persian, (3) Egyptian, (4) Cuma^an, (5) Samian, (6) 
European, (7) Cimmerian, (8) Tiburtine, (9) Delphic, (10) Italian, 
(11) Hellespontine, (12) Phrygian. 

SIDESMEN.— See Sydesmen. 

2 B 2 
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SIGLLL. — ^A Beal or gignatiire. 

SILENT SERVICES.— 1. The special services of Holy Week. 

2. Metlitatioiifl. 

SILENT WEEK.— See Holy Week. 

SIMONIAC. — One who Luys or sells preferment in the 
Church. 

SIMONY. — The ein of officially bestowing the gift or grace 
of holy orders for mouey, temporal gain, or their equivalents. 
{See Act« viii. 20.) It is so called from Simon Ma^s, here 
referred to. Simouy is sometimes defined as a corrupt contract 
for a presentation to any benefice of the Church for money, gift, 
or reward. Simony has been formally forbidden by the Western 
Church as well as by the Church of England both before and 
after the Reformation. 

SIMtJLACHRE (Latin, simulacrum). — I. An image. 2. A 
representrttioii. 3. A picture. 

SIN-BORN.— 1. Derived from sin. 2. Born in sin. 

SENDON. — 1. Anapkin. 2. A cloth for holding and enclosing 
the bread offered for the Holy Eucharist in the Eastern Church. 

3. A term sometimes applied to the communion -cloth which the 
faithful in certain parts of the Church hold before them when 
partaking of the Blessed Sacramedt. 4. In the Liturgy of the 
Church of Milan this term is applied to the linen cloth which 
covers the altar-slab. 

SINDONARY.— A napkin.— See Sikdok. 

SINECURE, — 1. A benefice of pecuniary value, — sometimes 
a rectory, otherwise a vicarage, in which there is neither church 
nor population. 2. A benefice in which a rector (clerical or lay) 
receives the tithes, though the cure of souls, legally and ecclesi- 
astically, belongs to some clerk. 3. A benefice in which there 
is both rector and vicar ; in which case the duty commonly rests 
with the vicar, and the rectory is what is called a sinecure ; but 
no church in which there is but one incumbent is properly a sine- 
cnre: A church may be down, or the parish become destitute of 
parishioners, but still there is not a sinecnre, for the incumbent 
is under an obligation of performing Divine service if the church 
should be rebuilt, or the parish become inhabited. 

SINECURIST. — One who enjoys a sinecure. 

SINGERS.— Those who officially take part in singing the 
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services of the sanctuary. In the early Church they were a dis- 
tinct order — ^in fact, one of the minor orders, — fioid were solemnly 
set apart by a rite of ordination or solemn appointment. The 
fourth Council of Carthage, A.D. 398, enjoined their public ordi- 
nation by a specific form of words, and they are mentioned by 
name in the ancient Liturgy of the Church of Alexandria. In 
the Middle Ages special schools were set up for the regular in- 
struction of ecclesiastical singers, a useful rule still observed in 
oar ancient cathedrals and collegiate foundations. Some modem 
Chorch of England institutions have followed the ancient rule and 
custom in this particular. 

SINGING-BREAD.— fifee Singing-cakes. 

SINGING-CAKES.— The ancient term for the priest's bread 
or wafer used in the Christian Sacrifice. In Queen Elizabeth's 
Injunctions it is ordered that they be round as heretofore, but 
somewhat thicker, and without the usual imprint of a crucifix, 
a cross, or the sacred monograms, I.H.S. or XPS. — See Altar- 
bread. 

SINGING-MAN. — A clerk or man-chorister in a cathedral, 
collegiate, or parish church. 

SIPHON.— iSee Calamus. 

SI QUIS (Latin, '' If any one ''). — ^These words give the name 
to a public notification by a candidate for orders of his intention 
to make inquiry if any legal impediment can be justly, duly, and 
properly alleged against him. 

SIR. — A title of honour, equivalent to the Latin '' Dominus,'' 

anciently given to priests, who were in England commonly called 

" Sir Johns.'' This title is found on certain monumental brasses 

and other inscriptions of an early date, though the term "Magister'* 

is also very often and more commonly applied to the clergy in the 

Century immediately preceding the Reformation. 

SISTERHOOD. — ^A body of women living together under rule 
or vows, and sometimes under both, united in one faith and wor- 
ship, and engaged in practising the corporal works of mercy. 

SITHCONDMEN. — See Sydksmbn and Synodsmen. 

SITHESMEN. — See Sydksmbn and Synodsmen. 

2KAPAMArK0N (Sk-apofiayicov).— A Greek term, not com- 
monly used^ to designate an out-door cope. The cappa pluv^iali84 
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SKEPTIC, — A person who doubts the existence of God, or 
the special truths of (ho Cliriatian religion. 

2KEY0*TAAKI0N (SKeDo^uXu'wov).— A Greek term (!) for 
the vestry of a church ; as also (2) for an aumbrey. 

SKETO'tTAAH {lKtvo<pvXai].—A Greek term for the sacrUtan 
or keeper of the sacred vessels, 

SKIAAION (SwaStov). — A Greek term for an ecclesiaetical cap. 

2K0T*IA (Stcou^fo).— A Greek term for the official cap of an 
Oriental priest, 

SKREEN.— See Sorken. 

SKULL-CAP.— See Zitghktto. 

SOCINTAN. — A follower of Socinug, a native of Sienna, in 

Tuscany, who founded the heretical sect of Socinians. 

SOCINLANISM.— ITie heretical opinions of Faustus Socinus, 
who maintained our Blessed Saviour to have been a mere man 
specially inspii-ed, who denied His divinity as well as the all- 
Bufficient and perfect atonement made by Him, and who wholly 
repudiated the fact of man's original sin, 

SOLA. — A term used in old Enghah registers to designate 
a spinster. 

SOLAR. — 1. The medioaval term for an upper chamber, with- 
drawing-room, state sleeping-room, or gallery in a country resi- 
dence. 2, A terrace over the side-aisles of an Oriental church, 
3. An open gallery overlooking a cloister or chapel in a rehgious 
house for women. 

SOLEMN SERVICE. —A modem Anglican term used to 
signify a. choral celebration of the Holy Eucharist, with priest, 
deacon, and subdeacon, or with music. It is equivalent to the 
" High Mass " or " Solemn Mass " of tho Roman Catholics, and 
if used of Evening Sorricc, is the same as " Solemn Vespers." 

SOLEMNITIES (THE).— An ancient term to designate the 
Holy Eucharist. 

SOLEMNIZATION.— The act of solemniuing. 

SOLEMNIZE (TO).— I. To celebrate j to signify or honoor 
by ceremonies. 2. To perform rehgiously at stated periods and 
for particular purposes. 4. To make reverential, grave, or serious. 

SOLEMNLY. — (1) With gravity, (2) with religious reverence, 
(3) with seriousness. 
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SOLE OF WINDOW.— A window-sm. 

SOLIFIDIAN (Latin, solus and fides). — One who maintains 
that faith alone without works is all that is necessary to justi- 
fication. 

SOLIFIDUNISM.— The tenets of Solifidians. 

SOLITAEY. — 1. A hermit. 2. A reHgious of a contemplative 

order. 

SOLLAR.— iSee Solab. 

SOLUS I— A term used in old English registers to designate 
ft bachelor. 

SOLUTA> — A term sometimes used in old English registers 
to designate a spinster. 

SOMATIC (Greek, (tco/KarcKoc)* — Pertaining to a body. 

SOMATIST. — 1. One who admits the existence of corporeal 
or material beings, only. 2. One who denies the existence of 
spiritual substances. 

SOMATOLOGY.— The doctrine of bodies or material sub- 
stances. 

SOMMERBEAM. — ^A chief beam or girder in a floor. A 
term frequently found in monastic inventories. 

SONG (Saxon, soiig ; Dan. zang; German, sang). — 1. In 
general that which is sung or uttered with musical modulations. 
2. A poetical composition. 3. Poetry. 4. A little poem. 5. 
Hymns. 6. Canticles. 7. Verse. 

SONG OF SONGS.— The Book of the Canticles, or the Song 
of Solomon,— one of the mystical books of Holy Scripture not 
often read in Divine Service. 

SONGS OF DEGREES.— The technical title for the fifteen 
psalms, beginning with Psalm cxx., Ad Dominum, to Psalm 
cxxiv., Ecce Nunc, known also as the Gradual Psalms. — See 
Gradual Psalms. 

SOUL-BELL. — The passing-bell, rung on the decease of a 
person. 

SOUL-CAKES.— A term used for the doles of sweetened 
bread, anciently distributed at the church doors on All-Souls^ 
day (November 2) by the rich to the poor. They were frequently 
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stamped witK the impressiou of a cross, or were triangalar in 
form, and were given away with inscriptions on paper or parch- 
ment, soliciting the prayers of the receivers for the souls of cer- 
tain doparted persons, whose names were thus put on record. 
Some of the earliest specimens of block-printing consist of 
" soul-papers," as they were termed. 



SOUL-CHIME.— The ringing of the passing-bell. 
SOUL-MASS.— Mass for the dead. 
SOUL-PAPfeRS.— Se« Soul-cakes. 






SOUL'S-COT, oB SOUL-SCOT.— A term for the paj 
made at the grave to the parish priest, in whose church the 
service for the departed had been said. 

SOUL-SEAT.— That pltt<:o where the friends of a departed 
Christian in the Middle Ages offered alms, at or near the high 
altar, for the use of the clergy, the benefit of the Church, aud for 
the good estate of the departed soul, Whilu offering, they recited 
the Psalm De ProfundU, and then a versicle and response, asking 
for eternal rest and peace for the person passed away. 

SOUL- SERVICE. —Mass for the departed. 

SOUND-HOLES.— Perforations in the wooden shutters of 
the belfry windows in church towers for allowing the sound of 
the bells to be heard. In early times they were simply horizon- 
tal divisions, obtained by the arrangement of the planks used; 
afterwards, the perforations were ornamental in character, shaped 
like a trefoil or quatretoil, and harmonized with the character of 
the structure. 

SOUNDING-BOARD. — A board or stmctnre, canopy or 
tester, with a Sat surface, suspended over a pulpit, to prevent the 
sound of the preacher's voice from ascending, and thus propa- 
gating it further in a horizontal direction. 

SOUSE, — ^An ancient English term for a corbel. 

SOUTH END.— The end of an altar ou the south or epistle 
side ; that is, on the right-haud side of a person lookiajit east- 
wards towards it, 

SOUTH SIDE.— The side of an altar on the south or epistle 
side ; that is, on the right-haud side of a person looking east- 
ward towards it. That part of the altar at which the priest, 
during the Mass, saya or sings the Collects aud the Epistle for 
the day. 
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SPANDREL. — The triangular space included between the 
arch of a doorway and the rectangle formed by the outer mould- 
ings over it. 

SPAN OF AN ARCH.— The breadth of the opening between 
the imposts. 

SPAN-PIECE. — The name given in parts of England to the 
collar-beam of a pointed roof. 

SPAR. — 1. A mediaDval term for the timbers of various kinds 
used in the construction of houses, monasteries, churches, and 
other buildings. 2. A wooden bracket which supports the som- 
merbeam by the sides of a doorway. 

SPATIILARIA. — ^A term found in English inventories of 
Ecclesiastical vestments, descriptive of the ornamental apparels 
placed round the neck and wrists of the alb. 

SPECIAL CONFESSION.— A confession of sin made by a 
particular person to a particular priest, in contradistinction to the 
general confession maide by a congregation repeating a form of 
public confession after the priest or minister. 

SPECIAL INTENTION.— 1. The act of specially intending. 
2. The celebration of the Christian Sacrifice with the object of 
gaining some particular gift or grace. 3. The act of receiving 
the Holy Communion with the object of obtaining some parti- 
cular grace. 

SPECIAL PSALMS. — ^An Anglican term to designate the 
fact that '^ Proper Psalms on certain days '^ are appointed to be 
used in the Matins and Evensong of the Church of England. 
These days are, Christmas-day, Ash- Wednesday, Good Friday, 
Easter-day, Ascension-day, and Whitsun-day. 

SPECIES. — 1. Sort. 2. Kind. 3. Appearance to the senses. 
4. Visible or sensible representation. In Eucharistic theology 
the '' species '^ is the outward and visible part in the Blessed 
Sacrament of the Altar. 

SPEKE-HOUSE. — ^A room for conversation. — See Parlour. 

SPERE. — ^A term for the screen across the lower end of a 
monastic hall. 

SPERVARE.— /See Spervkr. 

SPERVER. — ^A term for the tester, canopy, or covering of an 
altar or shrine. 
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SPIKENARD. — A pi-eciona oiutment or balm, so called from 
spua nardi, a vegetable cap or spicy sbrub, growing in India 
and Syria. Much difffrence of opinion exists as to wbat this com- 
position was. Some hold that it was made from lavender, called 
spica in the East, because among all the verticillated plants this 
fJone bears a spike. Pliny has described tbe lavender plaut 
under the name nardus. There seems, consequently, consider- 
able reason to coiucJde in this suppositiou. Amongst the 
Romans, at the time of the introduction of Christianity, the art 
of making odorous balms and sweetly-spiced ointments appears 
to have been considerable. 

SPIRE. — A body that shoots up to a point ; a tapering body. 
An acutely -pointed termination given to turrets and towera 
forming their roof, and usually carried up to a great height. 
Spires came in, aa is generally admitted, soon after the introduc- 
tion of the Norman style of architecture. These were generally 
circular or octagonal, and in comparison with later examples, low. 
They were usually constnicted of stone. First-Pointed examples 
which exist show great elevatiou given to spires, though they 
were less acute than those of a later period. The spire of the 
Cathedi-al church of Christ at Oxford is a fine and remarkable 
example. Under the Second- Pointed style the spires were very 
acute, having parapets and gutters around them, but did not 
materially differ from those of an earlier date. Examples of 
this style occur at Newark, St. Mary's Church, Oxford, and at 
Heckington, Lincolnshire. In the Third-Poiutcd style the same 
general arrangement and design was carried out, though broach 
spires — that is, spires which rose from the exterior of the tower 
Walls— were generally abandoned. The churches of St. Michael, 
Coventry, and Louth, Lincolnshire, are remarkable examples of 
this style. Tliuso referred to were all of stone. Anciently, 
spires were sometimes made of timber, and covered either with 
lead or shingles. Many examples of the latter occur in Essex, 
Sussex, and Kent. A dwarf spire, covered with lead, etends oa 
the tower of St. Mary's Church, Aylesbury. Small spires of open 
work, made of timber, are sometimes placed at the east end of 
the naves of large foreign churches. In some of these the Lady- 
bell or Sanctiis-bell is plac«d, 

SPIRE CROSS. — In mediseval times every church spire was 
crowned and surmounted by an ornamental cross. Its form wbs 
very varied, and frequently the representation of a cock was 
placed at the top, while ftl the foot of the cross was a globe, 
signifjiug here, aa in the case of the royal orb, surmounted by 
the emblem of Cbristianitf ^ the influeuce and power of the c 
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over the world. The richest examples o£ spire-crosses are found 
in France and Germany. That from the pencil of the late Mr. 
Pugin, in the accompanying woodcut, is not unlike the cross 
surmounting the spire of Amiens Cathe- 
dral. Formed of bands of iron, with a 

quatrefoil at the juncture, it has two 

archaic fleurs-de-lys at the extremity of 

the arms, and is adorned with trefoils 

along its edges throughout. {See Illus- ^ ^ 

tration.) 

SPIRITUAL COMMUNION.— The 
mental act of holding communion with 
our Blessed Saviour in the sacrament 
of the Eucharist, without actually par- 
taking of It. 

SPIEITUAL CORPORATION.— A 
spiritual corporation is one, the mem- 
bers of which are entirely spiritual per- 
sons, as bishops, archdeacons, parsons, 
and vicars, who are sole corporations; 
also deans and chapters, as formerly ab- 
bots and convents, are bodies aggregate, 

SPIRITUAL RELATIONSHIP.— 
A relationship eflFected through some 
religious or spiritual act, such, for ex- 
ample, as that between godparents and 
godchildren. 

SPIRITUALITIES (GUARDIAN OF THE).— The arch- 
bishop is the guardian of the spiritualities during the vacancy of 
a bishopric; and when an archbishopric is vacant, the dean 
and chapter of his diocese arc guardians of the spiritualities, who 
exercise all ecclesiastical jurisdiction during the vacancy. 

SPITAL. — A hospital, usually a place of refuge for lepers. 

SPLAY. — The expansion given to doors, windows, and other 
openings in walls, by which means, in the case of windows, light 
is extended considerably in the interior of Pointed architectural 
buildings. 

SPONGE (HOLY).— A sponge used in the Oriental Church 
for cleansing the chalice or paten in the Sacrifice of the Holy 
Eucharist. 
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SPONSA CHRISTI.— The first words of a hymn for All- 
Saints' day, an Englisli verBion of which ninB as follows : — 

" SpoDBo of Chriat in Hrmi cDntending 

O'er each olime bcnOAth the aqd. 
Hix nitli prayers for help deecondiog, 

Kutes of pruso for triamphs wod. 
Ad the CliDTch to-da}- rejoioes 

All her Baints in one to jinn. 
Bo from earth let all our voices 

Bise in melody divine." 

SPONSAGE (TOKEN OP).— That which is given and n-- 
ceived by the witnesses or contracting pArties in the Ciise »f 
espousals, as a token of uuch act or witnessing to such act. 

SPONSALIA. — 1. Espousals. 2. Contract either of presenl 
or future niaiTiage. 

SPONSOR. — l.ABnrety; one who binds himself to answer 
for another, and is responsible for his default. 2. A name given 
to those who, at the baptism of infants, accept and profess the 
Christian faith in their name, and guarantee then religious 
edacation in the faith and fear of God. 3. A godfather or 
godmother. 

SPOON. — A vessel used both in preparing the chalice for the 
Christian Sacrifice, and alsti for distributing the Blessed Sacra- 
ment to the faithful gent-rally, to the infirm and to the sick. In 
the first case, the bowl is perforated, in order that any impurities 
in the altar wine may be easily and simply removed ; in the 
other the bowl is solid, and the handle usually made in the form 
of a cross. Many ancient examples exist. The spoon is like- 
wise used in the ceremonies of a cortmation. 

SPRINKLER.— See Aspkroili-cm. 

SPURR MONET. — A term for a fine levied by custom on 
behalf of the choristers of certain old foundations, on persons 

entering the church. 

SPY-WEDNESDAY.— An old term for the Wednesday in 
Holy Week, so called because of the work which Judas Iscariot 
carried on upon that day, when he went forth to make prepara- 
tions for the betrayal of hia Lord and Master. 

SQUILLERY. — An old English term for scullery; e.g., for 
the scullery of a monastic house or episcopal palnco. 

SQUINCH. — A term to designate a small urch formed across 
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the corner angle of a tower in Pointed architecture, to support 
the alternate sides of octagonal spires, lanterns, &c. 

SQUINT.— /See Hagioscope. 

STABAT MATER.— The first words of a lofty, dignified, 
and grand Latin hymn on the Crucifixion, commonly attributed 
to Jacobus or Jacopone, an Italian noble, born at Todi, in 
Umbria. He was a Franciscan, and noted for his piety and 
devotion. He died at his birthplace in 1306. His epitaph runs 
as follows : — '* Ossa B. Jacoponi de Benedictis, Tuaertini, qui, 
stultus propter, nov& mundum arte delusit et coelum rapuit.'^ 

STAGE. — In architecture a step, floor, or storey. 

STALL. — A fixed wooden seat, enclosed either partially or 
wholly at the back and sides. In all large churches of old there 
was a range of wooden stalls on each side, as well as at the west 
end of the choir, which seats were separated from each other 
by large projecting elbows with fixed desks before them. In 
cathedral, collegiate, prebendal, and other large churches the 
stalls were enclosed at the back with ornamental panelling, and 
were surmounted by overhanging canopies of tabernacle- work, 
often carried to a considerable height, and enriched with pin- 
nacles, pierced tracery, crockets, and other rich carving. Such 
specimens can bo found in most of our ancient cathedrals. In 
ordinary parish churches the stalls were without canopies, and 
frequently had no panelling at the back above the level of the 
arms ; but in some instances the walls over them were lined with 
wooden panels and a cornice above, as may be seen in the church 
of St. Mary, Thame, Oxon. 

STANCHEON.— fifec Stanchion. 

STANCHION. ^-The upright iron bar, ornamented with a 
spike or a fleur-de-lys between the muUions, either of a window 
or of a screen. They were also termed '^ staybars '' and '^ stay- 
irons.^' 

STANDARD. — This term appears to have been given to divers 
articles of furniture in mediaeval times, amongst others, to (1) 
large chests for books or vestments, (2) to the vertical iron bars 
of a window, as also (3) to large standard candlesticks placed 
before altars; e.gr., '^TTwo great standards of laten to stande 
before the High Altar of Jesu.^' — (Lysons' Magna Britannia, 
vol. i. p. 716.) 

STANDERS (Latin, consistcntes). — One of the orders of peni- 
tents in the Primitive Church. 
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STANDING-CUP.— A cup with a bowl, stem, and foot, in 
contradiBtinctioa to a cup, shaped like a modem tumbler. Many 
ancient examples of such exist in the plat© belonging to the 
coIlegPE of POT great universities. 

STANDING-LIGHT.— 5ee Standahd. 

STANDISH.— A mediseval terra for the inkstand fonnd in 
the gcrlptontitri of a monasterj, and in the vestry or sacristy of 
a churcn. 

STAR. — See AeTEKiscrs . 

STAR CHAMBER. — A chamber so called because the ancient 
roof thei-eof was garnished with gilded stars. It was a court, the 
original of which was very ancient, but remodelled from time to 
time by several successive statutes. It consisted of several of 
the great lords, spiritual and temporal, five being councillors, 
together with two judges of the courts of Common Law, without 
the intervention of any jurj-. Their legal jurisdiction extended 
over riots, perjury, misbehaviour of public officers and other 
notorious misdemeanours. Afterwards, the power of this court 
being unduly stretched, as is affirmed, it was abolished in ibe 
middle of the seventeenth century. 

STATIONS.— 1. Places of assembly used by the Prinutivr 
Christians on Sunday, Wednesday, and Friday. 2. The steps or 
stages of the Passion of our Blessed Lord, represented in churches 
and cloisters by painting, scidptnre, and embroidery. 3. The 
halting-places of solemn religions processions ; e.g., on the Rog»- 
tion-days, Corpus Cbristi, the reception of a legate or of i 
bishop, or the dedication-feast of a church. 4. This name is also 
given to a service which is used at the steps or stages of the 
Passion of our Blessed Lord in churches or cloisters, at or about 
the ijeriod of Passion and Holy weeks, 

STATPOANASTASIMA, TA (^rnvpoavaaraaifta, r«). — A 
Greek term for hjTnns commemorative of the cross and of the 
Resurrection, 

STATPOPAGANA {^Tavpoyd9ava).~A Greek term for the 
crosses made of red and white ribbons, which are attached for i 
eight days to the dress of the newly baptized. 

STAYPOGEOTOKION i^TavpodtaT6Ktov).—A Greek term 6w- * 
s hjinn commemoratiDg the Blessed Virgin at the cross, corres- 
ponding to the Latin Stabat ilater. 
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2TAYP0nHri0N i'S.TavpoTrfiyiov).—}. The rite of fixing a 
cross in token of direct patriarchal jurisdiction. 2. A church 
or convent where a cross has been so fixed, and exempt from 
ordinary diocesan jurisdiction. 

2TAYP0nP02KYNH2I2 (2roi;poir/jo<ricuvi|<ric). — A Greek 
term for the oflSce of the cross on Quadragesima Sunday. 

2TATP0S (2tou/joc).— A Greek term for (1) the cross; (2) a 
signature. 

2TAYP04)OPOI (2Taiipo^(fpo«).— A Greek term for the six 
great dignitaries of the Orientfid Church who wear a cross on 
their caps. 

2TATPPQNEIN (Eravppdjvetv). — A Greek word signifying 
either to crucify, or to make the sign of the cross. 

STAY-BAR.— iSee Stanchion. 

STAY-IRON.— iSee Stanchion. 

STAYNED.— Painted. 

STAYNED CLOTHS.— Altar-cloths of linen, painted with 
Scripture or other appropriate subjects, commonly in use in the 
ancient Church of England. 

STAYS.— /See Stanchion. 

STELE. — A medifleval term to describe a stem, stalk, or 
handle. 

STEP OF PARDON.— That step in a church quire on which 
a penitent publicly knelt for absolution. 

STEP OF PENANCE.— fifee Step of Pardon. 

STEP OF SATISFACTION.— See Step op Pardon. 

2TE4>AN02 (Iriitavog). — A Greek term for the nuptial 
crown. 

STEWARD. — One who manages the domestic concerns of a 
family, religious house, or episcopal estate. 

STICHARION (Greek, (rrixapiov).—!. An alb. 2. A tunic 
'^om by deacons, subdeacons, and readers in the Oriental 
Church. 

STILTED ARCH. — An arch which has the capital or impost 
tkxouldings of the jambs below the level of the springing of the 
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ourra, the moiJdmga of the arch being continued vertically 
down to the impost mouldings. 

BTILL-TYDE.— Holy Week. 

STILL WEEK. — A term used in Northumberland t« desle- 
nato Holy Week ; possibly because both bells and organs were 
anciently silent duriiig that sacred season. — See Holv Week. 

STIPEND {Latin, stipendium).—!. Settled pay for service, 
whether daily, monthly, or annually. 2. Allowance. 3. Com- 
pensation. 4. Salary. 5, Hire. 6. Wages. 

STIPENDIARY (Latin, st.'pendiarius). —One who performs 
serriceB for a settled compensation, whether by the day, month, 
or year. 

STIPENDIARY PRIEST.— 1. A priest who officiates for a 
determined compensation, whether in a church, chapel, or 
chantry. 2. A priest who is appointed in certain foreign ca- 
thedrals to make arrangements for the saying of masses for 
deceased persons. 

STIXHPON (Erfxipoi*)- — A Greek term for a short hymn or 
verse. 

STIXOAOrElN (SnxoXoTtTv).— A Greek term signifying " to 
chant the Psalms verse by verse." 

STOC. — A brazen tube, formed like a cow's horn, used in the 
Middle Ages as a speaking-trumpet on the tops of church towers 
to assemble the faithful to worship, and to proclaim new moosii^, 
quarters, and ecclesiastical festivals. The Marquis of Drogheda 
possesses a remarkable Irish specimen of the stoc. 

STOCK. — 1. A vessel containing a store or supply. 2, A 
vessel containing oils blessed for use in the Christian sacraments 
IB BO called in ordinary parlance. — See Oil-stock. 

STOCKING. — A covering for the leg or foot. Bishops and 
prelates wear official stockings of cloth of gold or purple. Local 
councils hare approved of this practice both in Italy and 



STOLE. — The stole (orarium) is a narrow band of silk or stuff, 
fringed at the ends, adorned with embroidery, and even jewels, 
worn on the left shoulder of deacons, and round the neck of 
bishops and priests, pendent on each side nearly to the ground. 
The Council of Laodicea, A.D, 364, forbade the use of the stole 
to Gubdeacons. {Vide Krazer, de Liturg. p. 301 ; also Compen- 
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dium Civremoniarum, Antwerpice, p. 122.) It was used in the 
administration of the Sacraments and other sacred functions. 
Anciently, the utohi, adorned with stripes of purple and gold,, 
formed part of the ordinary dress of the Romans, arid probably 
was adopted as a ministering vestment by the early Christians ; 
while in after-ages and by degrees the band or ornamental part 
only was retained, which would of course present much the same 
appearance as that worn at the present time. Georgius remarks 
" that St. Augustine of Canterbury is said to have given to St. 
Livinus a purple stole and chasuble on the day of his ordination.'^ 
It is recorded that St. Thomas of Canterbury always wore his 
stole ; in fact, such a practice was ordinary with ecclesiastics ill 
the Middle Ages, but is now solely confined to the Bishop of 
Eome. It was usually so long as to have reached nearly down 
to the feet, and in all the existing brasses on which it is figured, 
there is not one example of the short shovel -like stole which, in 
many parts of the Latin communion, it is now the fashion to wear ; 
on the contrary, we learn that stoles were anciently all long. Mr. 
Welby Pugin, a very competent authority, suggested that they 
should be invariably made three yards in length. In the Western 
Church, it is the custom for the priest when ministering at the 
altar to cross the stole on his breast, and put the ends through 
the girdle of the alb. Although this might occasionally have 
been done in early times, it did not become a general custom 
until about the thirteenth century. The deacon at Mass wears 
his stole over the left shoulder, fastened under the right arm. 
Amongst other vestments which have been retained in the 
Reformed English Church, without any direct injunction for 
their being worn, this is one. A few specimens 'of the Early 
English stole still exist ; there are two in the possession of Lord 
Willoughby de Broke, one of which is ornamented with the in- 
scription. In hord mortis succwre nobis, Domine, and the other 
with heraldic devices of the Lincoln family. 

2TOAH (2toX^). — ^A Greek term for (1) a vesture or vest- 
ment ; (2) a vestment reaching to the feet, and worn by bishops 
and priests. This word does not describe the vestment corres- 
ponding with the Western stole. 



2TOAIZEIN {2to\IKuv).—A Greek term signifying '^to put 
the chrisom robe on a person.' 
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STOOL. — 1. A seat without a back. 2. A little form, con- 
sisting of a board with three or four legs for a single person. 
3. A seat for acolytes, servers, and attendant clerks in the solemn 
services of the Church. 

XM'ff Olo»$afj. 2 c 
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STOOL OF REPENTANCE.— An elevated seat in a Scottish 
kirk, on which persons were formerly compelled to sit as a panish- 
ment for haviiig; committed certain of the deadly sins. 

STOOLE.— An old English form of spelling the woid 
(omn'um). — See Stolf. 

STOPE (THE).— See Stocp fob Holt Water. 

STOPPE.— .9..,! Stoup for Holt Water. 

STOUP FOR HOLY WATER.— A yessel of stone for hold- 
ing Holy or Blessed Water, placed at the entrance of churcfaefi in 
many parts of Western Christendom, into which all the faithful 
who enter dip the fingers of their right hand, blessing themselves 
with the sign of the cross. This practice was unfortunately 
abolished at the Reformation. Examples of such stoups of 
various kinds are very common in this country, though the great 
majority have been chipped, mutilated, or destrovcd. Roman- 
esque examples may be found at St. Peter's, Oiford, and Stanton 
Harcourt, in the same county ; First-Pointed specimens at Mel- 
rose Abbey, in Scotland, and at Horsepath, Oxfordshire 
Second -Pointed at Burbage, Wiltshire, and Thame, Oxfordshire; 
Third-Pointed at Ewelme, Minster Lovell, and Ric»t Chapel, 
Oxfordshire, and at St, Gilts's, O:;ford. Occasionally, in ancient 
times, vessels of lead or latten appear to have been placed on 
stands at the entrance of churches tor holding the Holy WatCT', 
an example common in parts of the Continent, There are some 
church porches in which the stoup for Holy water is found on the 
right-li^d side of the inner door. — See HoLT-w.iTEK Stoi:p. 

STRAW-DAY. — A term used in certain parts of EngUod 
to designate St. Stephen's feast, because on that day straw was 
anciently blessed. 

STRING.— See STRraa-cocssK. 

STRING-COtJRSE.— A projecting horizontal band or lin^t 
mouldings iu a building. 

STTJIC- See Stoc. 






STYAITHS (SruAfrnc)-— A Greek term for a pillar mi 

See STTLITE8. 

STYLITES.— An order of men so called by the Greeks of the 
whole empire, because they stood upou the top of pillars expressly 
erected for the exercise of their patieuce. They were called Sancti 
Oolumnares, or Pillar Saints, by the Latins, and appear to have 
arisen in the East dui-ing the fifth century. The inventor o* * " 
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Btrange discipline was Simeon^ a Syrian^ who is said to have 
passed thirty-seven years of his life in this manner. In the suc- 
ceeding century another saint of the same name is said to have 
remained on his pillar no less than sixty-eight years. 

SUBARRHATION.— A term used to designate the delivery 
by the bridegroom to the bride of the ring ana other gifts at the 
time and during the act of marriage. 

SUB- CANON. — An inferior or minor canon. 

SUB-CHANTER, — ^A term to designate the precentor or sub- 
precentor of a cathedral or collegiate church. 

SUB-DEACON.— 1. The first of the holy orders in the West- 
em Church. This order was abolished in the Church of England 
at the Reformation ; it is now, however, desired by many that 
the order should be restored. 2. The epistoler at High Mass 
is so called. 

SUB-DEAN. — ^An official in a cathedral church, who is a 
dean's deputy, and is frequently second in rank to the dean, 
though this order does not always obtain. 

SUBLAPSARIAN. — One of that class of Calvinists who con- 
sider the decree of election as contemplating the apostasy of men 
as past, and the elect as being in a fallen and guilty state. The 
Sublapsarian regards the election of grace as a remedy for exist- 
ing evils, while the Supralapsarians view it as a part of God's 
original purpose in regard to men. 

SUB-PREBENDARY.— A prebendary in inferior orders. 

SUB-PRECENTOR.— An assistant to and substitute for the 
precentor of a church or cathedral, whose duty it is to attend 
to and guide the singing in the absence of the precentor. 

SUB-PRIOR. — An official in a priory, who is the prior's 
deputy, and is ordinarily second in rank to the prior. 

SUB-SACRIST. — ^An assistant to or deputy of the ordinary 
sacrist or sacristan of a church. 

SUB-SACRISTAN.— /See Sub-sacbist. 

SUBSELL^.— /See Subsellu. 

SUBSELLIA. — 1. The lower range of stalls usually occupied 
by the choristers or choir-boys in a cathedral or collegiato church. 
2. The two lower steps in a sedilia ; i.e., those for the deacon 
^nd subdeacop, 
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StJB.SEXTON.~S« Scb-Sacbistas. 

SUBSTRATI.— Knctlers j one of tte fonr orders of penitents 
in the early Church, 

SUCCENSUM.— An old term for a censer.— See THrRiBLB. 

SUCCEMTOR. — 1. A precentor's assistant in a cathedral 
church. 2. A singer in a collegiate church or chapel. 3. A 
sub -precentor. 4. A cantor, 

RUCCINCTORIUM.— An ornament peculiar to the Pope, 
resemhling a maniple, upon which, is embroidered the figure of a 
lamb and flag {See Aoxrs Dei). It hangs to his left side, being 
fastened by a cincture, aud is a substitute, according to some 
writers on ritual, for a purse or burse, formerly carried for hold- 
ing money to be distributed as alms ; Hccordiug to others, it was 
only a resemblance of the ends of a ribbon, formerly worn by 
most bishops as a cincture over the alb, and which was called 
halleum pndidlUf^, or " belt of modesty." 

RUDARIUM.— See VESiLLm. 

SUFFERIXG-DAY.— Good-Friday. 

SL'FFERING-PSAI^M.— Psalm xxii., " Deus, Deus ineus"; 
used iu ihe services of the Church Univei-sal on Good Friday. 

SDFFERIXG-W'EEK.— .SVePAssios-WBEK. 

SUFFRAGAN BISHOPS.— 1. Bishops who have been con- 
secrated to help or (insist other bishops in ordinary confirming 
."ind administering their dioceses. 2, Ordinary bishops ; that i?, 
bishops exercising ordinary jurisdiction in their own proper dio- 
ceses, arc also called suffragans, being under the archiepiscopal 
jurisdiction of the chief bishop of the province. 

SUIT.— &e Pkateb. 

STAAEITOTPFOS (SuXAeiVotypToc).— A Greek term to desig-J 
nate the assistant during the offering of the Christian Sacrifice. 

2VMBOAOX (^itipoXov).-~A Greek term for (1) the HolJ 
Eucharist ; {2) a creed ; (3) a bell. 

SUMMER-HOUSE SILVER.— A payment made in the n 
diseval ages by certain tenants of abbeys to the abbot or prior, J 
lieu of providing a teraporaiy summer habitation for them » " 
they came from a distance to inspect their property. 

SUiiMONITOH.- Sec Apfakitoe. 
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SYMHAGEIN {2vfiiraeuv).—A Greek term signifying "to 
pardon/' 

2TM^H4>02 (Su/ii/^ii^oc).— A Greek term for a bishop-elect. 

SYNAriTEIN (2vwiirr€ii;).— A Greek term signifying "to say 
the offices of various hours together/' or " to recite the Divine 
offices by accumulation/' 

2YNAEAPI0N (Ivva^apiov). — ^A Greek term for a book con- 
taining an abbreviated form of the Menologion, containing an 
account of the various festivals read in the public office. 

SUNDAY OP THE GOLDEN ROSE. — A term used to 
designate the Fourth Sunday in Lent, on which it is customary 
for the Roman Patriarch to bless a jewel in the form of a rose, 
for presentation to some royal personage who, by the exercise 
of grace and virtue, has merited the distinction. 

SUNDAY OP THE LILIES.— A term used to designate the 
Fifteenth Sunday after Trinity, so called because of our Lord's 
allusion to the lilies of the field, which occurs in the Gospel for 
that day. 

SUNDAY OP THE PRODIGAL SON. — A term used to 
designate Septuagesima Sunday. 

SUNDAY OF THE RICH MAN AND LAZARUS. — A 
term used to designate the First Sunday after Trinity. 

SUNDAY OP THE SOWER. — A term used to designate 
Sexagesima Sunday. 

SUNDAY OP THE THREE HUNDRED & EIGHTEEN, 
-—In the Oriental Church the Sunday after Ascension-day, when 
the work of the 318 Fathers gathered at the Council of Nicaea, 
A.D. 325, is formally commemorated, 

SUNDAY OP THE WILLOW-BOUGHS.— A term used to 
designate Palm- Sunday. 

SUNDAYS AFTER PENTECOST.— The terms given to the 
Sundays from Whit- Sunday to Advent in the Roman Church. 
In England, anciently as now, these Sundays were called '' Sun- 
days after Trinity." 

SYNEISAKTOI (2vvt/<yaicT0«) .— A Greek term for '' concu- 
bines." 

SUPER ALTAR.— 1. This term is applied ordinarily and 
commonly to the ledge behind the altar, on which relics, flowers^ 
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candlesticks, and the altar-cross stand. It was very freqnently so ^ 
applied in the ancient Church of England. 2. It is also given 
to a portable altar placed on the altar itself at the time of the 
offering of the Christian Sacrifice. — &e Altab (Pobtabli), 

SUPER- FRONTAL.— A covering for the top of the altar, 
which commonly hangs don-n about six inches all round, and is 
fringed. It is oi-dinarily made of silk velvet, eatiu, or damask, 
and is placed over the three white linen cloths which customarily 
cover and presenc the altar-slab. 

SUPER-HUMERAL CLOTH.— A term used to designatf 
the amice (ninwftw), that vestment which before being placed 
over the neck is pnt on the shonlders and then on the head of 
the person wearing it. — See Amicb. 

SUPERHUMER ALE.— A name for the archiepiscopal paU.— 
Sec Palliou. 

SUPER-INSTITUTION.— The institution to a benefice over 
the bead of the beneficiary, supposed to be dead after prolonged 
absence. 

SUPERIOR.— L Higher. 2. Upper. 3. More elevated. 4. 
More exalt«d in dignity or authority- 5. An official exercising 
Jurisdiction. 6. The chief of a confrateruity, brotherhood, sister- 
hood, monastery, or convent. 

SUPERPELLICE.— A surplice.— Sec Scbplice. 

SUPERPELLICEUM. — The Latin term for a surplice— &-^ 
SUBFUCI. 

SUPER-PURGATION.— More purgation or cleansing than is 
sufScient. 

SUPER- SLAB.— Set' Altab (Portablb). 

SUPER-TABLE.— Sec Altah (Portablb). 

SUPERTOTUS.— A long garment like a modem grcat-coai, 
resembling a straight-cut cloak in some particulars, worn over 
the secular and religious dress in medtceral times as a protection 
against the weather. 

SUPERVISOR CANTOR UiL— The master of the choristers. 



SUPERVISOR 0PERI8.— The ovcrlooki 

MaOISTER 0F£Bld. 

SUPPLICATION.— SVf pRArEK. 



of works.-^ 
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SUPPLICATIONS. — 1. Litanies- 2. Short prayers, with 
brief petitions and responses. 

SUPRALAPSARIAN.— One of that class of Calvinists who 
believe that Qt)d Almighty's decree of election is a part of His 
original plan, by which He determined to create man, in order 
that he should fall, and be redeemed by the life and death of 
our Blessed Saviour. 

SUPREMACY (PAPAL).— A term for the opinion, which is 
commonly accepted as an article of faith in the Roman Catholic 
Communion, that the Bishop of Rome possesses by Divine right, 
and not only by ecclesiastical necessity or arrangement, an in- 
herent right of jurisdiction throughout the whole of the Church 
Universal. 

SUPREMACY (ROYAL).— A term for the modem and novel 
opinion, which is accepted by some persons in the Church of 
England, that supreme ecclesiastical jurisdiction belongs to the 
king, bestowed by the authority and power of Parliament. 

SURCINGLE. — 1. A cincture or band. 2. A band of black 
silk or stuff, fringed at the ends, and bound round the waists of 
the clergy, so as to confine and keep in place the cassock, or 
ordinary clerical garment. 

SURPLICE. — The mention of the surplice {superpelUceum) 
which first occurs is amongst the laws of St. Edward the Con- 
fessor. See vol. i. p. 460, of Thorpe^s Ancient Laws and Insti- 
tutes of England, thus : — " Et postea justicia episcopi faciat venire 
processionem cum sacerdoto induto alba, et manipulo, et stola, et 
clericis in superpelliciis, cum aqua benedicta et cruce et cande- 
labris et thuribulo, cum igne et incenso.'^ '^ Linea/' '^ alba/' 
and ^' alba tunica/' were ancient names for the surplice. Of old, 
as at present, it was a loose flowing vestment of linen, reaching 
almost to the feet, having sleeves broad and full. With a round 
hole at the top, large enough to let the head go through with 
ease, it had no kind of opening at the chest whatsoever. Our 
modem practice of having it made open in front arose> no doubt, 
in the seventeenth century, when it was the custom to wear large 
wigs, and when the putting on of an old surplice would have 
disarranged their appearance and endangered their positioui The 
ancient form is far to be preferred. From the Regulations drawn 
up by St. Gilbert of Sempringham, for his Order, A. D. 1181. the 
BurpUce appears under certain circumstances to have had a hood 
of the same material attached to the back of it, to be worli over 
the head in choir during the recitation of the Divine Offices ; 
quite distinct^ however, from the modem academical hood both 
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in Bbape and colour. Fureign surplices are mach shorter than 
those used in England. In Italy the short surplice is called a 
cotta. 

SURROGATE {Latin, swrro-ja/u*).— 1. The deputy of an eccle- 
sioslical judge. 2. A layman or cleric appointed to grant mar- 
riage licenses to those desirous of marrying, but who hare not 
had their banns put up in church. 

SURSUM CORDA.— Tlie Latin form of the words "Lift up 
your hearts," which occur in the Communion Service of the 
Church of England, and their equivalent in every Christian 
Liturgy extant. This rite is described in detail in the eighth 
book of the Apostolical Consdiulioiis, where it is said that the 
liigh-priest, or celebrant, at Mass says " Lift up your hearts," 
and the faithful respond " We lift them up unto the Lord." See 
also St, Cyprian's treatise On the Lord's Prayer, chap. liii. 

SUSPENSION.— An ecclesiastical act of two kinds :— (1) One 
relating solely to the clergy ; (2) the other extending lo the 
laity. (1) That which relates solely to the clergy is suspension 
from office and benefice jointly, or from office or benefice singly, 
and may be termed a temporary degradation or deprivation, or 
both. (2) The other sort of suspension, which extends also to 
the laity, is suspension from entering a consecrated building, 
church or chapel, or from hearing Divine service, " commonly 
called the Mass," and from receiving the Holy Sacrament, which 
therefore may be called a temporary excommunication. 

SUTHDURE. — A compound Saxon word, "south door," 
the place where canonical purgation was performed. When a 
fact charged against a person was unproved, the accused waa 
brought to the south door of his parish church, and then, in the 
■presence of the faithful, made oath of his innocency. This is 
one reason why large south porches are found in ancient churches. 

SYDESMEX — More properly synodsmen, who are church 
officers, anciently appointed to assist the churchwardens in making 
presentments of ecclesiastical offences at the bishop's synods or 
visitations. By the 90th canon they are to be chosen yearly in 
Easter week by the parish priest and parishioners, if these can 
agree ; otherwise they are to be appointed by the ordinary of the 
diocese. Of late years this office has devolved on the church- 
wardens. " Sithcondmen " or " Sithcundmen " were old Eng- 
lish terms for Sydesmen. 

SYLLABUS. — An abstract; a compendium containing the 
heads of a lecture or sermon. 
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SYMBOL (Latin^ ayrnbolum; Greek, avfifioXov) . — 1. The sign 
or representation of any moral thing by the images or properties 
of natural things. 2. Amongst Christians, an abstract or com- 
pendium ; hence the Creeds of the Church are termed " symbols,^' 
or a. summary of the articles of faith founded on the Creeds. 

SYMBOLIC. — 1. B^presentative. 2. Figurative. 3. Repre- 
senting by signs or resemblance. 

SYMBOLICAL.— See Symbolic. 

SYMBOLICALLY.— By representation. 

SYMBOLICS.— The science of creeds. 

SYMBOLIZE (TO). — To make a representation or resem- 
blance of something. 

SYMBOLOGY. — The art of expressing by symbols, 

SYNAPTE (Greek, avvairTfi). — 1. A Greek term for a collect, 
more especially for the Ectene. 2. This term is likewise used to 
designate the Holy Communion. 

SYNAXIS (Greek, aiva^ig). — An Eastern term, signifying 
respectively, (1) a Collect, or short prayer; (2) the Holy 
Eucharist, or the Christian Sacrifice ; (3) an Assembly for 
Worship : and (4) the joint commemoration of saints. 

SYNCELLUS. — ^An ancient oflScer attached to the patriarchs 
or prelates of the Oriental Church. The Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople had a syncellus who was a witness of his conduct ; whence 
this officer was termed the patriarch^s eye. Other prelates had 
similar officers, who acted as clerks and stewards. Eventually it 
became a mere title of honour. 

SYNOD (Greek, avvoiog). — 1. A meeting or assembly of 
ecclesiastical persons, to determine questions relating to doctrine 
and ecclesiastical discipline, as well as to the general principles 
and details of religion. 2. An ecclesiastical council. 

SYNOD, DIOCESAN.— A Diocesan synod is the assembly 
of the bishop and delegated priests of a particular diocese, 
either to determine questions relating to the well-being of re- 
ligion in the same ; to give effect, by promulgation, to the canons 
of general councils, national or provincial synods, or to consult 
together for the general good of the diocese or National Church. 

SYNOD, NATIONAL.— A meeting or assembly of the 
archbishops, bishops, and delegated clergy of all the provinces 
of a National Church, to consider and determine questions 
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relating to the well being of religiou in the same. In England, 
at present, there is no national synod, properly so called ; but 
there are two convocations for the two ftovinces of Canterbury 
and York, which appear to be together equivalent to the same. 

SYNOD, PROVINCIAL.— A meeting or assembly of the 
archbishop, bishops, and delegated clergy ot a single Province, 
to consider and determine questions relating to the well-being 
of religion in the same. In England there are two proTincial 
synods, the Convocations of the provinces of Canterbury and 
York. 

SYNODALES TESTES.— Persons anciently Eommoned ont 
of every parish in order to appear at tlie episcopal synods, and 
there attest or make preferment of the disorders of the clergy 
and people. In ofter-times they were a kind of empanelled 
jnry, consisting of two, three, or more persons in every parish, 
who were upon oath to present all heretics and other irregnlar 
persons. AJad these in process of time became standing officers 
in several places, especially in great cities ; and hence were 
called Synodsmen or Sydesuaen. They are also called Qnestmen, 
from the natnre of their office in making inquiry concerning 
offences. But for the most part this office, and the dnties of it, 
now devolve upon the churchwardens. 

SYNODALS. — A term used to designate the payments made 
to a bishop by his clergy in vii-tue of hui holding a synod. 

SYNODATICUM.— 1. Something given to the bishop in 
return for his holding a synod. 2. Sj-nodals, — Sec Stsodals. 

SYNTHRONUS.— A Greek term to designate the seats of a 
bishop and his clt'rgy, in the bcma of an Oriental church. 
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|ABERSACLE {Tabernaculum, euetodia 

ripuxitonim, sacrarium, repogitorivm) . — 
A special conatractional receptacle for 
r!it' Illessed Sacrament. The practice of re- 
r-i-rviii^tlie Sacrament of the Eucharist both 
i<n- tLiihale and the sick is of very ancient 
i!u(c. Justin Martyr alludes to it, and 
KuMliius iu the Sixth Book of his Eccle»i- 
(^■;^^■(^/ History, chap. 4-1, gives still 
further information aa to the practice. It 
is likewise mentioned by St. Optatus {Opera, torn. ii. p. 55), and 
St. John Chrysoatom (Ep. ad Innocent., tom. iv. p. 681). The 
Council of Constantinople, under Meunas, is probably the first 
public and recognized authority which lays down rules to be 
observed in reservation, for in the Acta of that Uouncil allusion 
is made to the gold and silver receptacles, formed into the 
shape of doves, which, it appears, were oven then commonly 
used for this purpose, suspended over the altar (Cone, eub 
Menna, Act V. tom. v. p. 159). The decrees of the Second 
Council of Tours refer in such a way to various independent 
ancient authorities a« to leave no doubt that the custom of 
reservation was almost of Apostolic origin. Tertullian {Allat. 
de Siisea Prcesaiict., 8. x.) ; St. Cyprian (De Lapeis, p. 132) ; 
St. Gregory Nazianzen {Oral. XI. do Gorgonia) ; St. Basil 
{Epigt, 289, ad Ccemrium Fatriciam) ; St. Jerome {Ep. ail 
Pammac.) j and St. Ambrose {Orat. de Oh'du Fratris, torn. iii. 
p. 19) all mention the subject with singular distinctness ; so 
when this is borne in mind it is not to bo wondered at that the 
Medieval Church, following the practice of the Church of the 
Fathers, continued the custom, and that it has actually come 
down to us in the present day. — See Columba, It is, no doubt, 
quite a modem practice, comparatively speaking, to reserve 
the Holy Sacrament in a constructional tabernacle placed upon 
the altar or immediately behind it j the univerBal, or almost 
universal, practice having been to make use of the dove, sus- 
pended over the altar. Still, there are instances of tabernacles 
existing, which point out that the practice just referred to was 
at least knoWn in the latter part of the fifteenth century in some 
parts of Great Britain. The aathor has collected notes of more 
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tlum thirty examples of mediteval altars represented in illnmi- 
nated MSH., in only oue of which — a Book of Hours of Flemish 
oiigin — is a tabernacle, or anything like a tabernacle, repre- 
sented as placed upon the altar. In the Hnrleian MSS., No. 2,278, i 
the Holy Sacrament is represented placed in a glass vessel, over 
which a crown is suspended, both being hung immediately , 
above the altar. But the dove of precious metal is the nsoal 
form. Perpetuus, Archbishop of Tours, left a silver dove to a i 
priest, Amalarius, for this purpose : — " Periaterium et colnmbam i 
argenteam ad repositorium." The same practice is referred to ' 
in the Uses of the ancient monastery at Clnnj, Up to the 
French Revolution the same custom was in observance at the 
churches of St. Julien d' Angers, St. Maur des Fosses, near 
Paris, St. Paul at Sens, and St, Sierche, near Chartres. In the 
Bites or Uses of the Church of Durham, in loco, the same i 
practice is referred to, and ilescribed at length. De Moleon, in i 
his Voyage Intiir^iqite, mentions the following additional i 
churches in France in wluch the Sacrament was suspended in a 
pyx over the high altar : St, Maurice d' Angers, Calhedrale de 
Tours, St. Martin de Toursj St. Siran en Brenne, St. Etienne do 
Dijon, St. Sieur de Dijon, St. Etienne de Sens, Cathfidrale de 
St. Julien, Notre Dame de Chartres, St. Onen de Rouen, and 
Notre Dame de Paris. Sometimes It was reserved in a metal 
tower, of which St. Fortunatus, Bishop of Poitiers, makes 
mention in recording the good deeds of St. Felix, Archbishop 
of Bruges, who ordered a tower of gold to be constnicled, with 
jewelled ornamentations, for this sacred purpose. Landon, 
Archbishop of Rheims, is also recorded to have done tbe same 
for the high altar of his noble cathedral. — See MosSTSAXCB. 
In England it may be gathered from churchwardens' and 
parochial Register,-;, though they were not kept with any regu- 
larity or care until about tbe Rrformation period, that the prac- 
tice of reserving the Sacrament in an adjacent recess or aumbrey 
was by no means unconimou. This is referred to iu the Accounts 
of the parish church of St, Mary, at Thame, Oxfordshire, where 

an " aujubreye for the Lordes Boddye " is mentioned. A i 

similai: fact is recorded at p. 410 of Rudder's "History t>^^ 
Gloucester," where a quotation is given from Waterman's trans —^ 
lation of the " Fardle of Facions" (A.D. 1555), thus : — " Upn-^^ 
tbe right handc of the highe aulter, that there should be ik.^ 
almoiie either cut into the wall or framed upon it, in the whtckz^k^ 
.tbei would have the Sacrament of the Lorde's Bodye ; the H*"^^ 
Oyle for the sicke, and chrismatorie, alwaio lo be locked." T -j 
places where art was ttoiiri sliing, and where the custom of Q<L»'wrmi 
tinental cities was likely to be known, tbe tabernacle, pro[«" -»-ljj 
BO called, seems to have been introduced. Or perhaps the o " 
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venience of having a receptacle for the purpose of reservaticm 
permanently fixed upon the altar, led our ancestors to adopt the 
custom in times immediately preceding the Reformation. In 
the account of St. Mary Magdalene's pariah, Oxford, given in 
Peahftll's History, the following occurs : — " A.D. 1547, 1st Edw. 
VI. Eight tabernacles were sold out of the Church, which 

rere, for the most part, over the altars," which certainly goes 

D prove that in Oxford, at least, the use of the tabernacle had 
sen customary. So great and efficient was the general dostrue- 

ioti at the Reformation, that few recordx of the practices of the 
receding time with regard to this point are in existence. That 
I Sacrament was kept constantly reserved we know, aud that 

t was customary to keep a light burning befoi-o It is patent from 
the many allusions thereto in 
ancient documents ; but as re- 
gards the placo of reservation 
no doubl the customs differed. 
Home years ago, before the an- 
cient PrebendaUhouse of Thame, 
0x011., was adapted for a modem 
dwelling-place, the Chapel of 
that building — in its principal 
features — remained almost as it 
had been at the time of the Re- 
formation. In the refectory of 
the abt>ve building there stood 
a small cupboard, in great pro- 
babihty the ancient tabernacle 
from the chapel. Since then this 

has been lost or destroyed. It was somewhat over a foot in height, 
rounded at the top, and opened by a panelled door. The mould- 
ing had been painted in vermilion and goUl ; but was much 
worn and defaced. There was no Saci-amental device on any 
of it, but the symbol of the Holy Trinity inlaid above the 
, with the letters A and O on either cide the device. The 

laterial was oak, or some wood very like oak. Possibly the 
mbreys in our ancient parii^h churches (f.jf. that at Buckland, 
Berkshire, immediately under the east window) were useil for 
tiiis purpose ; even where, as was generally the case before the 
Reformation, one or two pyxes were found even in the inven- 
tories of the poorest parishes. The two accompanying woodcuts 
are from sketches of aucicut tabernacles for the Holy Sacrament 
in Aberdeenshire. The first, which represents a tabernacle be- 
longing to the ancient church of Kintore, is evidently of foreign 
Bwork. The tabernacle, which is between four and five feet in 
^Bnght, is placed outside, against the weat wall of the present 

I ^- 
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parisli kirk, a bnitding erected in the place and with tho 
materials of the old building. The iipper part consists of n 
sculptured represcntntiou of n monstrance containing the 
Blessed Sacrament, which is supported by winged angels in 
albs and crossed stoles. Above the monstrance, which is of 
good design, is a crucifis, very fairly perfect. Below, under a 
cord-moulding, is the fabemacle proper. The door is gone, btit 
the place where the binge.s and fastening were fixed c&n easily 
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be discerned. The sculphued flowers in the recess are exceed- 
ingly sharp and perfect. The pillars on either side are ruder in 
Btyie, and seem to be of a later date than the early part of the 
sixteenth century. The inscription " Jesus Maria " runs along 
the base. The second woodcut represents a tabernacle on the / 
north wall of the ruined churct of St. Michael and All Angeb, 
Kinkell. The whole design is peculiarly Scotch. The inscrip- 
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Ea " Hie, est. svatv. corps, de. vgie. natvm " (Hie est 
Tatnm Corpus do VirgJne natum], leaves no donbt that tho 
nx-eptacle was a tabernacle for the Blessod Sacrament. It 
contains the initials A.G. for Alexander Galloway — a. Prebendary 
of Aberdeen and friend of Bishop Elphinstone, — who was vicap 
of Kiukell in the early pfti't of tlie sixteenth century. Under- 
neath, likewise, the initials are repeated, with tho word Meoeabe 
(Memorare), and the date Anno D.M. 1528. The stone 
panel above no doubt contained a bas-relief of the Crucifixion, 
I or of some religiouB subject. (Sen Illustrations.) 




^f TABLE (CREDENCE). — A small side table, commonly 
placed on the south eidc of the altar, for the altar-breads, cruets 
of wine and water, offertory -dish, Herri ce-books, lavabo-disli, 
and other things necessary for the solemn or low celebration of 

Pthe Holy Eucharist. 
i TABLE (HOLY).— The Lord's table or altar.— See Altar, 
TABLE OF COMMANDMENTS.— A representation of the 
two tftbles of stone on which tho Commandnienta were graven, 
ordered by a post-Reformation canon to be placed on the east 
wall of the ehurch or cliancel. 

TABLE OP DEGREES,— A formal list of relationships, both 
r blood and affinity, within which degrees the Church of Eug- 
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Iftnd authoritatively prohibits marriage. TUia table, usnullj- 
printed at the end of the Anglicau Prayer-book, is ordered to be 
hang up in a proraiuent place in the nave of every charch or 
chapel, by the authority of various Visitation articles, especially 
those of Arclibishop Parker, in 1563. 

TABLE OF LESSONS.— A tabular arrangement of Scrip- 
ture lections for Matins and Evensong daily throughont the 
year. This table was first drawn up in the year 1549, altered 
in the revision of 1061, and again amended by Convocation in 
1870. 

TABLE OF THE LORD.— A phrase taken from Holy Scrip- 
ture, used to designate the Holy table or altar of the Chri.stian 
Church (1 Cor. x. 21). In the Old Testament the words table 
and altar appear to have been applied indifferently to the same 

thing (Ezekiel xli. 22). — See Altar. 

TABLE OP MOVABLE FEASTS. — A list of movable 
festivals prefixed to the Book of Common Prayer for the gaid- 
ance and instruction both of the clergy and laitv. 

TABLE OF PROTHESIS.— See Cbedesck-tablb. 

TABLE-TOMB.— A t^-mb shaped like a table or altar, erected 
over a grave or place of interment. — See Altae-tokb. 

TABLET (MEMORIAL).— A tablet placed on the floor of a 
church or cloister, inscribed with a legend in memory of some 
person deceased. 

T.\BLET (MURAL).— A tablet on which an inscription has 
been placed, affixed to the wall of a church or cloister, Ac. 

TABULA DEI.— The table of the Lord God; that is, tfa»^ 
Holy Table or Christian Altar, — See Altak. 

TABULA EUCHARISTI^.— The Christian altar. 

TABULA PACIS.— ,See Oscclatobicm. 

T.\KTIK.\ (TaKTiKa).—A Greek term for Rituals. 

TALMUD.- The body of the Hebrew laws, traditio 
explanations, consisting o£ two parts : 1st. The Mischa or text* 
the law ; and 2nd]y. the Gemera or commentary on the same. 



TALMUDIC— Pertaining to the Talmud. 

TALMUDIST.— One versed in the Talmud. 

TANTUM ERGO.— The concluding part of the hymq. : 



1 
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Corpus Christi day, entitled Pange lingua, which is sung in the 
Latin Church when the Blessed Sacrament is exposed for the 
worship, and elevated for the Benediction of the faithful : — 



TaDtmn ergo Sacramentum 
Veneremur oemni : 

£t antiqaam docamentmn 
Novo cedat ritni : 

Prasstet fides BDpplementam 
Sensanm defcctai. 



Genifcori, g^nitoqne 

Laos et jnbilatio. 
Sains, honor, virtas qnoqne, 

Sit et benedictio : 
Procedenti ab ntroqae 

Compar sit laadatio. Amen. 



TAPER. — A wax candle, so called because of its shape; i.e. 
because it tapers. — See Altar-taper. 

TAPER-BEARER.— iSee Acolyte. 
TAPER-BOY.— /See Acolyte. 
TAPER-FRAME.— A frame for holding tapers. 

TAPER-HERSE.— A construction for adding an additional 
number of tapers at the corners or other parts of a tomb, when 
Mass is said for the departed. 

TAPER-STAND. — 1. A sconce, socket, or mortar for holding 
a taper. Such were anciently placed permanently near the 
consecration crosses in old churches. 2. A candlestick for tapers. 

TAPIS. — ^A mediaeval form of the word ^^ tapestry." 

TARQUIN. — A name whereby the Jews call the Chaldee para- 
phrases or expositions of the Old Testament in the Chaldee lan- 
guage. After the Captivity, the Jewish doctors, in order to make 
the people comprehend the Scriptures, which were read in 
Hebrew in their synagogues, were obliged to explain the law to 
them in a language they understood, which was the Chaldean, or 
that used in Assyria. The Tarquins now remaining were com- 
posed by different persons upon various parts of Scripture, and 
are eight in number. 

TARS (CLOTH OF).— A rich medieval material composed 
of woollen and silk, manufactured at Tarsus. It was frequently 
used for church vestments. 

TASSEL (Italian, tassello). — 1. A sort of pendent ornament 
attached to the corners of cushions or curtains and the like, 
ending in loose threads. In mediieval times the Sacred vest- 
ments of the ministers of the Church were adorned with tassels, 
to which, in the case of dalmaticks and tunicks, balls of crystal 
were attached. 2. A thin plate of gold jewelled, and sewn on 
the back of episcopal gloves, also bore this name. 

Lh^b gl owar j f. 2 D 
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TAU CROSS.— A cross formed like the letter T or Tau 
((xreek), one of the most ancient forms of the Cross. — >'*<• 
Pastokal Staff. 

TAWBUTTE. — A talbot ; a hunting-dog, frequently usetl in 
mediaBval heraldic devices. '^ Item, a vestment powdered with 
stars and tawbuttes." (Inventory of church goods at Easington, 
Oxon.) 

TAWDRY. — 1. Any slight ornament. 2. An ornament with 
greater show than taste. 3. The necklace worn of old In- 
English peasant girls in memory and honour of St. Etheldreila 
or Awdry, patroness of the diocese of Ely ; who, after she had 
become a religious, mourned for the vanity in which she had 
indulged by wearing gold necklaces. 

TE DEDM LAUDAMUS.— The first words of the Latin 
form of a Christian canticle, the authorship of which is uncertain. 
It is found in the Matin-service of the Church of England. It 
is frequently used as a separate service of thanksgiving ; e.ff., for 
victories, preservation from pestilence, good and prolific harvests, 
and coronations. 

TE IGITUR.— The two first words of the Canon of the Latin 
Mass. This part of the Eucharistic service is said to have been 
drawn up under the direction of St. Gregory the Great ; though 
portions of it are doubtless of a much earlier date, if not of the 
time of the Apostles. 

TELA STRAGULA. — A term used to designate the upper 
covering for the Holy Table when not being used for the Sacri- 
fice, commonly called " altar-protector.'^ — See Altar-protector, 

TEAETAPXH2 (TeXerapxiJc) — A Greek term for a conse- 
crator. 

TEAETAPXIKOS (TeXfrapxiicoc).— A Greek term signifying 
" consecrating." 

TELETE. — A term in the Latin Church for the Holy 
Eucharist. 

TEMPORALITIES OF A BISHOP.— Such things as the 
bishops have, possess, and enjoy by livery from the king ; e.g,, 
castles, manors, farms, tenements, and such other certainties of 
which the king is answered during the vacation of the see. On 
the filling of a vacant bishopric, not the bishop but the king by 
his prerogative has the temporalities thereof up to the time that 
the new bishop receives them of the king. 
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TEMnOPES (TI/iiro/>6c).— AGreek term for the Ember Reasons. 

TENEBB^.— An office for the Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday of Holy Week, commemorating the sufferings and death 
of our Blessed Saviour. The name of the office is said by some 
to have originated from the fact that it was anciently said at 
midnight. Others aver that it is derived from the solenm cere- 
monial extinction of lights, which, during its recitation, is done 
gradually. 

TENTHS. — A temporary aid anciently granted to the king by 
Parliament, and was the real tenth of all the movables belong- 
ing to the subject, such movables being much less considerable 
than they are at present. The clergy also, in Convocation, taxed 
themselves in a similar way, granting the tenths of all their 
ecclesiastical livings. 

TEBCE.— The office ordered to be recited at the Third of the 
canonical hours ; that is, at nine a.m. 

TERMINATION. — A word sometimes used by mediaeval 
writers for the master of the ceremonies or '^ ceremoniarius.'* 

TERRAR. — A name peculiar to the locah'ty and place for the 
hostillar at Durham. 

TERRIER. — A formal survey and plan or schedule of Church 
property, enjoined by canon to be made for every parish, in order 
to be preserved in the archives of the diocese as a testimony of 
its extent, character, and value. 

TERRIR.— Sec Terrier. 

TER SANCTUS (Latin, "thrice holy 'O-— The hymn, "Holy, 
Holy, Holy,^^ which immediately follows the Preface in the Mass. 
St. Cyril of Jerusalem refers to its use in his day. In parts of 
the West, during the Middle Ages, it was commonly sung by the 
people as a portion of their looked-for duty and devotions when- 
ever Mass was said. 

TE22APAKONGHMEPON (T€(T<7a/>aicovfli;/Lecpov).— 1. A Greek 
term fo» the forty days of Lent. 2. The forty days of Lent 
before Christmas. 

TE22APAK02TH (Ttaaa/oaiccJcTTi}).— A Greek term for Lent. 

TESSARESDECATIL^.— A term to designate those who 
observed Easter on the fourteenth day 'of the moon, with the 
Jewish Passover. 

2 1) 2 
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TESSELAR.— Formed in squares. 

TESSELATED. — Formed of tiles; chequered. Hence, a 
*' tesselated pavement " is a pavement formed of tiles. 

TESSELATED PAVEMEXT.— iSec Tesselated. 

TESSERAIC (Latin, tessera). — Diversified bv squares; tesse- 
lated. 

TEST ACT.— An Act of Parliament passed in the reign of 
Charles II., since abolished, wherebv it was enacted that everv 
person admitted to any office, civil, military, or secular, should 
within three months receive the Holy Eucharist, according to the 
Anglican rite, in some public church on the Lord's day. And 
in the court where he was appointed to take the oaths of allegi- 
ance, supremacy, and abjuration he was enjoined at the same 
time to deliver a certificate of his having done so, under the 
hand of his parish priest and the churchwardens. He was also, 
at the same time, compelled to subscribe a declaration denying 
the doctrine of Transubstantiation. 

TESTAMENT (Latin, iestamentum),—!. A solemn authentic 
instrument in writing, by which a f)erson declares his will as to 
the disposal of his estates and effects after his death. 2. The 
name of each general division of the canonical books of the 
Scriptures, as the Old Testament and the Xew Testament. 3. 
'ITie book of the Covenant, " Old and New.'' 

TESTER. — 1. A canopy of cloth, silk, or satin placed over an 
image, shrine, tomb, or altar. 2. The covering of a chest or 
trunk. 

TESTES SYNODALES.— Sidesmen, synodsmen, or quest- 
men, chosen to help and co-operate with the churchwardens in 
fulfilling their duties, and in promoting order, quiet, and decorum 
at visitations, synods, and clerical meetings. 

TETPABHAON (Tcrpd/BijSov).— A Greek term for the curtain 
of the altar-canopy. 

TETRAGRAMMATION (Greek, rirpa and ypaV/aa).— A term 
to designate the Sacred Name of the Deity, Jehovah, in four 
letters. 

TETRAPLA (Greek, rlrpa and airXJo).— A term used to 
designate a certain edition of the Holy Scriptures, being four 
independent and separate Greek versions^ ranged side by side ; 
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viz., those of Aquila, Symmachus, the Seventy-two, and Theo- 
dotion. 

TETPAnOAlON (TiTpan6Siov).—A Greek term for a portable 
table in churches, for exhibiting images (or Icons), and for 
receiving fruits, &c., for benediction. 

TETPAOAION {T^rpadiiov) . — ^A Greek term for a canon of 
four odes. 

^ TEXTEVAJ^GELIUM.— A term to designate the Book of the 
Gospels as used in the Liturgy. 

TEXTUS. — A technical terra for the Book of the Gospels as 
used at the Christian Sacrifice. Copies of the Gospels, richly 
illuminated, and bound in gold and silver, are often exposed on the 
high altars of Continental churches. — See Gospels (Book of the). 

TEXTUS RECEPTUS.— That text of the Greek Testament 
which is ordinarily received as uninterpolated, correct, and true. 

THECA. — 1. A mediaeval term for the burse or purse, used to 
contain the corporal in saying Mass. 2. Also for a portable 
shrine. — See Bubse. 

THEOCRACY (Greek, Owg and icparoc).— Government of a 
people by the immediate direction of Almighty God. 

THEOLOGIAN. — 1. A divine. 2. A person versed in theo- 
logy. 

THEOLOGICAL. — Pertaining to divinity or God^s revelation. 

THEOLOGICAL VIRTUES (THE THREE).— ]. Faith. 
2. Hope. 3. Charity. 

THEOLOGICUS PRELECTOR.— A reader in theology. 

THEOLOGUE.— An old form of the word " theologian.^'— 
See Theologian. 

THEOLOGY (Greek, GcoXoyra).— The science of God, God's 
revelation, and Divine things. That science which teaches the 
existence, nature, and attributes of God, His laws and govern- 
ment, together with the dogmas to be believed, and the duties to 
be practised. 

THEOMANCY (Greek, Owg and fiavTkla),—A kind of divina- 
tion, drawn from the responses of the oracles amongst heathen 
nations. 

THEOPHANIA.— /SVe Tueophany. 
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THEOPHANY (Greok, 0toc smd ^atVo/iai) .— A mmnftstHlion 
uf God to luan by actaiil appciirancc. 

THKOI'HORI. — A term appliod to tlie sacred writere as being 
moved to write by God the Fatlier, God the Son, and God thu 
Holy Ghost, the Three Persons of the Divine Trinity. 

THEOTOKOS, ok DEIPARA.— STcc DBiPAit.\. 

THERAPEUT^. — 1. A religious body or conunnnity de- 
scribed by Philo. 2, Tlie contemplative Easenea. 3. An order 
of Christian monks in Egypt, founded, as Eosebins maintains, 
by St, Mark the Evaugelist, who was the first bishop of Alex- 
andria. 

THERAPEUTICS.— ,See TmaAPEori;. 

THESATJRARIUS.-— 1. The treasurer of a cathedral op col- 
legiate church. 2. The bursar of a college. 3. The keeper of 
a shrine-house or treasury. 4, A auperior sacristan, o. A mo- 
nastic bursar or treasurer. 

THOROUGH- OB THROUGH-STGNE.— A stone, set in the 
construction of a wall, which extends from one side to the 
other, 

THRONE (Latin, tkromis^ ; Greek, Bpovo^). — 1. A royal seaL 
2. A chair of state. 3. The seat of a bishop. 4. In Holy 
Scripture a term for sovereign power and dignity. 

THROXK (BISHOP'S).— Nee Thhoxe (Episcopal). 

THRONE (EPISCOPAL).— The official seat placed in the 
cathedral, or chief seat of a diocese, which is occupied by the 
bishop on public occasions. Anciently it stood at the east cad 
of the choir or sanctuary, that is in churches which were built iiL 
the form of basihcas, and were apsidal. This is still the cade »b 
Milau and Augsburg. In mcdiajval times the bishop's seat wa^ 
frequently the best and most exclusive stall on the south aide, 
almost invariably occupied by him during the solemn recitation 
of Diviue Office. During Mass, and on occasions when serrioes 
took place at the altar, his throne was placed against the north 
wall within the sanctuary. Most of the English thrones are vf 
wood, richly carved. Abroad they are frequenily of etone; and 
stone scats remain at Rome traditionally reg.irded as episoomi 
thrones. At St. MarVs, Venice, the cathedral of Mnlta, aaaat 
the cathedral of Verona, the episcopal thrones are of marble. 
At Ravenna, Spalatro, and Torcello they are of alabaster. At 
St. Peter's, Rome, the throne is of bronze. At Ravenna, St, 
Maximian's throne is of ivory. In Portugal and Spain the «pw 
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copal tluHjiic ift conimouly that one which in Euglaiid is occujiicii 
hy the denn, the first on tlie defaui side. In the Eastern churchts 
—more particularly in tlic chief buildings — thei-e are thrones toth 
for the bishop and chief magistrnte, both of which are comnaouly 

irmoiinted with domes. At tho old Danish church in Wellclose 
)B(Hiarc, liondon, there was a large double throne for the chief 
ininiHter and tlie king of Denmark. In Ronie of the Lutheran 
«hnrchcs in (Jerniany the superintendent occnpict tho ancient 
opiscopnl throne. 

THRONED. — 1. I'Inced on a roynl or episcopal Ncnt. 2. Ele- 
vated, a. Exalted. 

THRONES.— .See A\0Er.8 (Nine Orders of). 

THUMBSTAIjL. — A ring anciently worn by the bishop on 
the thumb of his right liand, to cover that part which, during 
the administration of confirmatio]i, had been dipped in the chrism 
or holy oil, and kept there until that pai-t of the scrrice took 
place, when he washed hia hands. This ring wjta anciently called 

"pouccr," though more frequently a Ihumhstall. Tho word 
^occurs in the will of William of Wykcham, in which be refers to 
the fact of preserring several. It is believed by competent 
Mithorittos to have been peculiar to England. — See Pobceb. 

THURIBLE {hntia, ikuribnlum vel inicceii»um). — A vessel of 
metal, sometimes of gold or silver, but more commonly of brass 
r latton, in the shape of a covered censer, vase, or cup, per- 
forated so as to allow the fumes of the burning incense to escape. 
Thuribles were used under both the patriarchal and Mosaic dis- 

Enaations, and were in duo course adopted into the services of the 
inatian Church. Distinct rules are laid down in Holy 8crip- 
tnro (Numbers iv. H ; Levilicna xvi, 12) for the use of the 
censer by the Aaronic priesthood. On tho great Day of Atone- 
ment incense was offered in a golden thurible by the High 
Priest, within the Holy of Holies. Besides this, it was offered 
twice daily. In the eighth century thuribles were commonly 
Used, and directions for their duo aidoption enjoined by tho au- 
^ority of local synods. In the lists of ornaments belonging t« 
iwr ancient pariah churches three or four thuribles arc invariably 
tcmnd ; whereas, in the inventories of our larger churches, e. ;/. 
9Bthe<1rats, a considerable number of thpse vessels were ena- 
neruted amongst tin' uniamenta. At Rome llicre tiro thuribles 
Vf gold in the tiviisuryof tlieChurelmf St. Jnhu Uitcran, reputed 
bo have been given by the Empeior Coustnntine. There is an 
rid silver censer at Louvain, more than twelve at Milan Cathe- 
dral, seven at Metz Cathedral, four of silver-gilt at Notre Dame, 
is, of the fourteenth century; and some very renuirkiibK- 
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^lecimetisat KheiRisaod at Treves. In Kogland tbere are a few 
examples still in use, and several at the South Kensington Mu- 
seum, the British Museum, and in private collections. Nome are 
ronnd, others octagonal. There arc, or were, specimens of 
ancieut thuribles still in use at St. Chad's Cathedral, Birming- 
ham ; the chapel of Ushaw College, near Durham ; the Roman 
Catholic Church of Bnckhiud, Berkshire; the chapel of Stonor 




Park, Henley-on-Thames; and the College of Downside, uor 
Bath. Frequently thuribles were made in shape like a cbarch 
tower or spire, and sometimes like a shrine. Tlie thurible is used 
at High Mass, at Vespers, nt the Benediction with the Blessed 
Sacrament, at funerals, in sclemu processions, and at tormal 
public thanksgivings. The thurible has often been used in the 
Church of England since the Reformation ; some of our bialiops 
having formally blessed them. Thuribles have been swnng at 
coronations and other public religious rites ; and their use icstored 
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a recent timi^s. Tlie examples givcu in the (iccorapanyin^ illus- 
r«tions are believed to be of English work. The thurible, 
_. 2, hna lost the chains and rings by which it was swung. 
rtSce Illustrations. I 




THUBIFEB.— The officer wlm ci.rriLS the thurible or C 
»nd swings it at the appointed times during Divine service. Hu 
is ordinarily « choristL-r or acolyte, but on great occasions a aub- 
deacon, deacon, or even a priest. 

THURIFICATE.— 1. To perfume with incense. 2. Tu u.-^i' 
I' the thurible in Divine service. 3. To incense a person or thing. 
. Til officiate as thurifcr in a function, or at a ceremony. 

Til DEIFICATION (Latin, Ihu* and /ctcw).— 1. The act of 
Linceusing. '2. The act of burning incense. 

Til UBI FERGUS.— Producing or bearing frankincense. 

THURSDAY OF THE GREAT CANON. — An Eastern 
phrase for the Thursday ivfter Trinity Sunday. 

THUS (from Buiu, to sacrifice). — Frankincense. ITie rcsiu of 
■ tlic spruce fir, so called from its upe. 

TIAKA (Greek, rtapat, Tiiipaf, rn'tpijc). — A term borrowed 
'rom the Persians, uud used to designate the triple crown of tho 
Anciently it is supposed to have been only a band of 
Old, to which was attachea a cap of linen, as Irudition affirms 
). John to have wum. Afterwards it seems to have been a sort 
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of cap or inverted bowl of gold, eugraved with nu insc-rijitiou. 
Tlieu the upper part was prolonged, aiid rose like a conp or 
sugar-loaf ; examples of wliich Papal coyerings aro to be seen tn 
some of the oiirlieiit existing illamina- 
tions, aud are referred toby St. Jerome 
On EzehieJ and On Daniel. I«ter, a 
crown or border of crosses was affixed 
to this cap, which crown is said t<i 
have represented the spiritual aiitho> 
rity of the wearer, — See RECKru. A 
second crown was introduced by Popo 
Boniface VIII., A.D. 1299— 13(13, and 
a third crown by Pope Urban V., A.D. 
1362 — 1370. The three crowns on 
the tiara are said to represent (1) 
spiritual authority, (2) kingly or tem- 
poral authority, and (3) amversal so- 
vereignty. This tiara or triple crown 
of the Popes is only worn on solemni- 
ties and occasions of the greatesi 
dignity and importance. The illnstr&tion accompanying this 
represents a Pope wearing the tiara. (iSee Illnstration.) 

TILE. — A thin plate or piece of baked clay or earthenware, 
used either for the covering of roofs or for pavements. 

TILE (ENCAUSTIC).— A tile ou which patterns have been 
burnt in. Anciently these patterns were usually heraldic Sffarcs, 
sacred emblems, and symbolic ornaments. Most of these tues in 
England were made in the county of Worcester. Examples ina.y 
be found in almost every parish church. In great probability 
the practice of their manafecture was borrowed from Normandy. 
The origin of the making of such tiles for decorative paveni^its 
is to be sought in the mediteval imitations of Soman mosaic 
work, by means of colonred substances inlaid upon stone or 
marble. Of this kind examples still exist at Canterbury Cathe- 
dral. Sometimes the tiles were glazed. Specimens of this kind 
were discovered in the ruined prioty church of Castle Clere, 
Norfolk, ornamented with escutcheons of arms. Occasionally 
the patterns were alternately raisi-d and sunk, so that the snrf»cc 
of the tiles was irregular. Kxamples of this sort were fuund nl 
St. AlbnnV Abbey, and have been recently reproduced, and laid 
before the High altar. Of thirteenth -century examples perhaps 
the most remarkable are those which were fonnd on the site li 
the minetl church of Woodjierry, Oxfordshire, of which a speci- 
men is given in the accomi>anying woodcut. {See Illustration^ 



Fi'j. 1.1 Tilfs of till- same d)it« oxiyt in the restored cUapti'i-- 
liuuse u£ Westininatcr Abbey. From the period of the thirteenth 
ct-ntury until the beginniag of the aixteenlU century encMiustic 
tilt's were commonly used for the floora of churches and religious 
bou»e». A good exnmplc from Thame Church, Oxoii, is abo 
prorided. (6'ea Illustration, Fig. 2.) Remarkiiblo Hpecimoiui 
may be seea in the cathedrals of Orloueestcr atid Winoheater ; at 
the church of St. C'ross, uear Winchesti-r ; at Tintem Abbey ; 
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Fig. 1.— AHCIIITT TILM, ZKOK Tai HUINBD CnOSCB Of WOODPBBI 

at Bredou aud Malveni, Worcestershire; at Clroat Bcdw 
Wiltshire ; in tho Libi-aiy of Mcrton College, Oxford j and at 
New College, Oxford. Au ujicommon example, representing a 
abbit, found in the choir of Cuddington Church, near Ayles- 
iiiiT, is in the keeping of the Vicar of that parish. A very 
carious but Diiscellaneous colloctioii, from various pai'ts of St. 
Alban'a Abbey-Church have been gathered together, and relaid 
in the eastern part of the north transept. Tiles have been naed 
ioT wall-decorations, and for the adornment of tombs ou the Con- 
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tiBent ; and this custom has likewise been restored in Engliind. 
Since the mauufactory of tiles has been curried out so efficienilv 
in Worcestershirf, their us<> haa been common for all restored 
churches in this country. Modem FpccimenSj in some cases, are 
remarkably tine, though sometimes nantiug in that grace and 
character which were so remarkable in the old examples. They 
can be seen, of various kiuds of merit, in almost every parish 
church in the kingdom. 




— JkNCIKNT TILIS, 



TINSEL (Latin, adHtUla). — ^A material made of sstin or silk, 
into which gold threads have been woven. 

TIPPET (Saxon, iir/'pcl ; Latin, liii/tijnuiH or coUipendiim). 
— A narrow garment or covering for the neck and slionldets ; a 
kind of hood worn over the shoulders, which was fastened romid 
the neck by a long pendent appendnge called the liripipe. This 
* latter portion was generally dropped during the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and only the houd was worn. From this date the hood or 
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tippet frequently assumed the shape of the mozetta {See Mozetta), 
as can be gathered from such portraits as those of Cardinal 
Wolsey, at Oxford, and Cardinal Pole, at Lambeth Palace. 
Abroad, about the same period, the hood, the cape, the mozetta, 
and the tippet became identical. Anciently, when properly worn, 
the old hood was evidently very like the modern ecclesiastical 
tippet, as may be seen from examples figured on monumental 
brasses. Tlie manner of wearing the modem hood or the lite- 
rate's tippet over the back, depending from the neck by a ribbon, 
is a corruption, and a practice eminently unmeaning. 

TIPSTAFF. — An officer of the Court of Queen's Bench, 
attending the judges, with a wand or staff oi office tipped with 
silver, to take prisoners into custody. A similar officer was 
attached to the ancient'Star Chamber Court. 

TITHES. — The tenth part of the increase yearly arising and 
renewing from the profits of lands, the stock upon lands, and 
the personal industry of the inhabitants. This tenth part is duo 
because of God's law, and was formally imposed by the civil law 
of England as early as the middle of the ninth century. 

TITHES (COMMUTATION OF).— A pecuniary composition 
equivalent to the tithes, which composition is paid under statute. 

TITHES (GREAT).— Commonly the great tithes are predial 
tithes, being of the highest and greatest value, and producing 
the largest amount. — See Tithes (Pr.I':dial). 

TITHES (MIXED).— Mixed tithes are those which do not 
arise immediately from the ground, but from things mediately 
from the ground, or its fruits ; e.g., colts, calves, lambs, chickens, 
eggs, milk, &c. 

TITHES (PERSONAL).— Such tithes as arise by the honest 
labour and industry of man, employing himself in some personal 
work, artifice, or negotiation, being the tenth part of the clear 
profit after charges are deducted. 

TITHES (PREDIAL).— Such tithes as arise merely and 
immediately from the ground ; as grain of all sorts, hay, wood, 
fruits, herbs ; for a piece of land being termed prcediuvi, the 
fruit or produce thereof is called '^ pnedial," and consequently 
the tithe obtains this prefix. 

TITHES (SMALL).— The tithes of an inferior sort, toge- 
ther with those which are commonly known as mixed and 
personal. 

TITLE (Latin, iitulua). — 1. An inscription put over any- 
thing. 2. The inscription in the beginning of a book. 3. In 
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the canon law, a chapter or division of a book. 4. An appel- 
lation of dignity. 5. A name. 6. A denomination. 7. That 
which is the foundation of ownership. 8. In the canon law, 
that by which a cleric holds a benefice. 9. In Church records 
and deeds, a church to which a cleric was ordained, and where 
he was to reside. 10. The cure of souls. 11. A ministerial 
charge. 

TITULAR. — 1. Existing in name or title only. 2. Having 
the title to an office without discharging its duties. 

TITULAR BISHOP.— 1. A bishop duly consecrated, but 
having only a nominal see. 2. A bishop who luis bori*owed the 
name of a see commonly In ^)ar//fe«s wfidellnm, by which to 
designate himself, though he has no actual jurisdiction over those 
residing within its limits. 

TITULARITY.— The state of being titular. 

TOMB. — 1. A grave. 2. A vault. 3. A monument over a 
grave or vault. 

TOMBSTONE. — A stone erected over a grave to preserve 
the memory of a deceased person. From the earliest agfes of 
Christianity the Christian symbol, i*. e. the cross, has been used 
as a design or device for the tombs of the faithful ; and stones, 
on which crosses were cut, have been from time immemorial 
placed at the heads of graves in the old churchyards of England. 
Examples occur in many places — at Prestbury, near Cheltenham ; 
Bredon, in AVorcestershire ; Towersey, in Bucks ; and at Folke- 
stone, — two specimens of which are engraved on page 147. — 
S*je Headstone. 

TOMOS (TcJ/uoc) .— A Greek term for (1) the minutes of a 
Council; (2) the decrees of a Council; (3) the judgment of St. 
Leo the Great against Eutyches ; (4) the deed testifj-ing to the 
formal and regular election of a bishop. 

TONE (Latin, tonus; French, ion; Spanish, tono ; Italian, 
tuono). — 1. Sound, or a modification of sound. 2. Accent, or a 
particular inflection of the voice to express emotion or passion. 
3. In ecclesiastical phraseology, a tone is either a monotone or 
plain chant, with unisonic inflections, or figured and harmonized 
melody. 

TONES (THE GREGORIAN). — Certain tones employed in 
chanting the Psalter in Divine service are called Gregorian, 
because it is generally believed that St. Gregory the Great either 
composed, arranged, or finally settled them. They are usnallv 
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[^tocktmej oiglit in number j some of which — Ilio odd mimbcrfi, 
Ist, 5t!i, 0th, and 7th^— are attributed to St. Ambrose. A ninth 
has beon added, called the " Tonus Peregrinus," or Foreififn 
Tone. The fii-st tone in called grave, the second mournful, the 
third exjMUetit, the fourth haitnonioits, the fifth t/ladnomc, the 
fiixlh tlfvouf, the seventh angelical, and the eighth sweet. There 
are rarioua entlinga to these tones which give great variety to 
them, and they are all of singular beauty and divine force 
and character. For some time they gave place to modei'n 
services in the Church of England ; but through the influence of 
the Catholic Revival the u.se of Gregorian music has been 
restored. This has been mainly effected by the issue of the Rt'V. 
Thomas Helmorc'a Psalter Noted. 

TONSURE (Latin, luimt>a). — \. The act of clipping the hair, 
or of shaving the crown of tlio head ; op the act of being shorn. 
2. In the Itoman Chui-eh the first external rite in devoting a 
ptTBon to the ser\-ice of God is the bewtowal of the touaui-e. 3. 
iTie loUHure is a mark of the priesthood or of the religious state 
amongst Roman Catholics. Its origin is very ancient. St. 
Athauasius, St. Ambrose, and St, Jerome allude to it, and other 
writers point out that it has been borrowed from the Jews. By 
some writei-s it ia regarded as representing the crown of thorns. 
The Gi-eek form of the tonsure varie» from that of the Latin. 
The former shave their heads from the front to the cars, the 
latter on the crown. This custom has varied in details, but 
councils and Church authorities have from time to time ordered 
it to be carefully observed and followed ; and this was the case 
in England until the Reformation. Since then tho old canons 
have been unobserved. Sevei-al old English councils condemn 
long hair and beards for the clergy, both modem innovations. 

TONUS PEEEGRINUS.— &P Tobks (tub Grkuokian). 

TOOTHING-STONES.— A term applied to those large stones 
tnob are purposely left to project beyond the building, so as to 

enable additional buildings to be joiuL-d on to it, and to obtain n 

hold upon the same. 

TOnoS (ToVoc}. — A Greek term for a form or rite. — See 
Tri-K. 

TOnUTHPUTHS (Toironipi'iTiK)-— 'I'hf Creek term for a vicar 
or deputy (Latin, U'Ctim leiitnn). 

TORCH (Win, ^J^c»^). — I. A light or luminary formed of 
IP combuRtible siibslanoe. 2. A large candle or fiaiubeau. 
hes of this last -mentioned kind are frequently used in the 
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services of the Church : sometimes at the Elevation of High 
Mass; at the rite or service of Benediction with the Blessed 
Sacrament ; at the Exposition of the Sacrament for the worship 
of the faithful ; at funerals and other solemnities. Two such 
torches were enjoined by the Synod of Exeter, A.D. 1287, to be 
held burning before the high altar at High Mass. Candlesricks 
for torches are frequently found in cathedral and collegiate 
churches. Torches are frequently made of wood, at the top of 
which is a cavity for a wax-candle. This is fastened in by a 
screw, through which the top of the candle appears, being forced 
up by a spring, which is attached to the bottom of the cavity. — 
See Altar-lanterx. 

TORCHBEARER.— The acolyte or attendant in the sanc- 
tuary, who holds or carries the torch at religious functions. 

TOTUM. — A technical term to designate a breviary or porti- 
forium for the whole vear. 

TOUCHING FOR THE KING'S EVIL. — A ceremony for 
the cure of scrofula by the touch of the King or Queen, for which 
a special service existed from the fifteenth to the eighteenth cen- 
tury. This form was founded on services of a more ancient date. 
The Collect runs as follows : — " Almighty God, "Who art the 
giver of all health, and the aid of them that seek to Thee for 
succour, we call upon Thee for Thy help and goodness mercifully 
to be shown upon these Thy servants, that they being healed of 
their infirmities may give thanks unto Thee in Thy holy church. 
Through Jesus Christ our Lord. li, Amen.^^ 

TOUCHSTONE.— A term to designate a hard, black granite, 
which was anciently used for tombs and monumental memorials. 
Irish touchstone is the basalt, a well-known stone which com- 
poses the Giants' Causeway. 

TOWEL (French, touaille). — 1. A linen cloth used for wiping^- 
the hands. 2. A cloth used in Divine service ; e, g,, at the altax* 
and at the font, or in the giving of confirmation by a bishop. 3. 
A term for a covering laid on the top of the altar-linen to protect 
it from dust. 4. A cloth used for wiping the fingers after the 
Lavaho in the Mass. 5. A cloth used at the hallowing of the font 
on Eastcr-eve. 6. A term given to the napkin used by the bishop 
when anointing those upon whom he is conferring the character 
of the priesthood. 

TOWER (Saxon, tur ; Irish, tor ; French, tour ; Portuguese, « 
torre), — A building, either round or square, raised to a consider- - 
able elevation, and consisting of several stories. The tower of a ^ 
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•h is that part which containa the bells, nnrl from which the 
epriDgs. These towers arc of all dates, and are greatly 
■eraified, not only iu their details, but in their general charac- 
', proportions, and form. Sometimes they are detached from 
the building to which they belong ; ordinarily, however, they are 
annexed to it, and are to be fouud placed in almost everj- possible 
Uion, except at the east end of the chancel. Large churches, 
wially those which are cathedrale, have several towers. This 
the case more particularly when their plans are cruciform. Then 
ere ie a tower at the intersection of the transept, and generally 
o at the west end. Occasionally the tranttept -gables are Hanked 
\'h towers. Ordinary parochial churches, however, have but 
le tower, Saxon towers are almost invariably square, massive, 
lin, and very seldom of any great height. Exceptions exist 
S8 regards plainness in the churches of Earl's Barton and 
Bamaek, Northamptonshire. In some parts of England circular 
towers exist, which are commonly of Romanesque or First -Pointed 
fie. The former, however, are generally square, low, not 
ling above the roof of the church, and have broad flat buttresses 
fhe angles. Examples exist at Iffiey, Oxfordshire ; Stewkley, 
'Bucks ; and the Cathedrals of Winchester, Exeter, and Norwich 
contain much most interesting work of that period. Of First- 
Pointed towers, there are numerous examples, all indicating a 
much greater variety of design. They arc generally square, 
though occasionally octagonal; and frequently an octagonal 
npper portion is placed on a square base. The belfry windows 
are large and dwply recessed, with numerous bold mouldings in 
tiie jambs. Slany of these towers are surmounted wiih spires, 
^* lugh iu several cases the existing spires are of a later date than 
tower. The tower and spire of Oxford Cathedral is a fine 
.mple, as is that of Middleton Stoney, Oxfordshire, In the 
»nd-Pointed style towers differ very considerably, both iu 
'portion, enrichment, and detail. In their general composi- 
m they do not differ greatly from those of a previous style. 
ly are crowned with parapets, pierced or otherwise, and have 
mally a pinnacle at each comer. The chui'ch of St. Mary, 
ford (the University church), has a very fine example of a 
pe of this character — one of the glories of that noble city. 
ird-Pointed towers are common in every part of the kingdom, 
id are known by the presence of those characteristics which 
icrally distinguish the style. Canterbury, York, and Glouccs- 
Cathedrals have each most beautiful and striking Thin^- 
linted towers ; and there are very fine examples at Lonth and 
iton, in Lincolnshire. The College of St. .Mary Magdalene, 
Ford, has a tower iu this style, which is remarkable for its 
lity and proportions. Throughout England the towers of the 
2 K 
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oliurclxes are a striking and beautiful feature deserving of admi- 
ration. 

TRACERY. — 1. Ornamental stonework. 2. Ornamental di- 
vergence of the mullions in the head of a window into arches, 
curves, and flowing lines, enriched with foliations ; also (3) the 
subdivisions of groined vaults. The use of tracery arose as fol- 
lows : — ^When two or three small arches were grouped together 
under one large one, as was commonly the case in windows of the 
twelfth century, a blank space was necessarily created, which 
space was relieved by the piercing of one or more openings or 
circles. From this rose the beautiful tracery of later times. In 
the early part of the thirteenth century the bar principle was in- 
troduced, examples of which may be seen in Westminster Abbey. 
Tracery has been divided into Geometrical and Mowing. In the 
first, circles, trefoils, quatrefoils, and cinquefoik are made use 
of ; in the second, the lines of the pattern spread out and ramify 
like leaves, flowers, and branches. The tracery of the Third- 
Pointed style is remarkable for the introduction of both vertical 
and homontal lines. In this, as in every other style, there are 
great varieties. Specimens and examples of one kmd of tracery 
or another may be found in almost every ancient church in the 
kingdom. — See Window. 

TRACT (from fractim, "without ceasing''). — ^A part of one 
of the Psalms of David, sung in the Latin Mass instead of the 
Gradual, on ferial days, from Septuagesima to Easter, after the 
Epistle. It is called the Tract, as some Ritualistic writers aflirra, 
because it is draicn out in a slow and solemn strain. At the 
time at which the Church is commemorating the Passion of our 
Lord, this Tract is slowly chanted in lieu of the joyous Gradual. 

TRADITION (Latin, frad!t!o).—l. Delivery. 2. The act of 
delivering into the hands of another. 3. The delivery or trans- 
mission of opinions, faith, customs, doctrines, rites, and cere- 
monies from father to son, or from ancestors to posterity. 4. The 
Church's unwritten doctrines and practices are so called. 

TRADITIONALLY.— By transmission from age to age. 

TRADITIONARY.— Transmitted from age to age without 
writing. 

TRADITIONER.— One who adheres to tradition. 

TRADITIONIST.— ^(V' Tradition. 

TRADITOR (Latin).—!. A deliverer. 2. A term of infamjc- 
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applied to certain Christians in the Early Church, who delivered 
up the Sacred writings or vessels of the Church to their heathen 
oppressors and persecutors, in order to save their own lives. 3, A 
traitor. 

TRAITOR. — One who betrays his trust. — See Traditor. 

TRAMEZZO. — The Italian narae for a screen or skreen. 

TRAMONTANE (Literally trans and mons).— !. Lying or 
being beyond the mountain. 2. Foreign. 3. Barbarous. The 
Italians sometimes use this term of those who dwell north of tho 
Alps; and especially apply it to the ecclesiastics and canon 
lawyei-s of Germany and France. 

TRANSALPINE (Latin, /ran* RndAlplnus). — Lying or being 
beyond the Alps in regard to Rome ; i.e. on the north or west 
of the Alps. Opposed to Cisalpine, "on this side the Alps.^ 
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TRANSELEMENTATION (Latin, trmis and elementum).—A 
term used to signify the change of the elements in one body into 
those of another. 

TRANSEPT (Latin, trans and septum). — 1. The transverse 
portions of a cruciform church, being one of the arms projecting 
each way on the side of the stem of the cross. 2. Any part 
of a church which projects at right angles from tho body, and is 
of nearly equal height to it, is so termed. 

TRANSEPTAL ALTAR.— An altar placed against the east 
portion or side of a transept. 

TRANSEPTAL CHOIR.— The chapel of a transept, a feature 
common in the majority of Continental cathedrals, as it anciently 
was in those of the Church of England. 

TRANSITION. — 1. Passing from one stage or state to 
another. 2. A term employed in reference to medieeval archi- 
tecture while it was in progress of changing. There are three 
chief periods of transition: (a) from Romanesque to First 
Pointed, (jS) from First Pointed to Second Pointed, and {y) from 
Second Pointed to Third Pointed. Buildings erected at these 
periods frequently have the features of the two styles cleverly 
blended, so that it is not easy to say to which they properly be- 
long. Sometimes the details of the later style are associated 
with the general forms and arrangements of the earlier, and 
vice versfi. 

TRANSITORIUM.— A term for a short anthem or respond 

2 E 2 ' 
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in the Bite of Milan, chanted after the communion of tbe 
priest. 

TRAKSITORY (Latin, traiis!lor!ag).— l. Passing, withont 
continuance. 2. Fleeting. 3. Speedily vanishing. 4. Con- 
tinuing a short time. 

TRANSLATION (Latin, translal In). —The art of removing or 
conveying from one place to another. 

TRANSLATION OF A BISHOP.— The removal of the 

bishop of ono see to another, a practice which, except in the case 
of promotion to arclibi who pries, has been on several occasions 
condemned by Church councils. 

TRANSLATION OF A FESTIVAL.— The postponement of 

the observftuco of a feast to some future day, when another 
festival of superior rank has occurred upon the day of its ordi- 
nary observance. This principle is fully sanctioned in the I^atin 
Church, and is constantly put into practice in the observance of 
Saiuts' days, and the com mem orations of the saints. 

TRANSLATION OF RELICS.— The solemn romova] of the 
body, or portion of the body, of a saint from one place to another. 
Such translations are still observed by the Church of England ; 
e.ff., the translation of tho relics of St. Edwai'd from Wareham 
to Shaftesbury (June 20th) ; the translation of St. Martin, Bishop 
of Tours (July 4th) ; the translation of St. Swithin'a remains 
(July loth); and the translation of St. Edward the Confessor 
(October I3th). 

TRANSLATION TO HEAVEN.— The removal of a person 
to heaven without subjecting bim to death, as in the cases of 

Enoch and Elijah. 

TRANSOM. — 1. In Ecclesiastical architecture a horizontal 
muUiou or crossbar in a window. 2, Also a lintel over a door. 

TRANSUBSTANTIATE (TO).— To change to another sub- 
stance. 

TRANSUBSTANTIATED.— Changed to another substance. 

TRANSUBSTANTIATING. — Changing to another sub- 
stance. 

TRANSUBSTANTIATION.— 1. A change of substance. 2. 
In Western tbeology the change effected through consecratioa, 
by wliich tlie substance of tlie bread and wine becomes the Body 
and Blood of Jesus Christ our Lord. 
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TRANSUBSTANTIATOR.— 1. Ono who maintains the doc- 
trine of Transubstantiation. 2. A priest of the Western 
Church. 

TRANSVERSALE. — ^A mediaeval term, current abroad for a 
transept. 

TPAIIEZA {TpaTTtKa). — A Greek term for the nave of a 
church. 

TPAOEZA lEPA (TpaVcSa upa).—A Greek term for (1) tho 
altar^ (2) for the Credence, and for (3) the act of communion. 

TRAPPINGS.— 1. Ornaments. 2. Dress. 3. External and 
superficial decorations. 4. Church hangings used on solemnities 
and festivities of a religious character. 

TRAPPISTS.— A branch of the old Cistercian order, founded 
in the twelfth century, at La Trappe. 

TRAVERSES. — A seventeenth-century term for the hangings 
placed at the ends of an altar to protect the tapers from draught. 

TREASURER. — The keeper of the treasures ; e.g., the muni- 
ments, sacred vessels, relics, and valuables of a church, cathe- 
dral, or religious house. Anciently, all that was necessary for 
Divine service was provided by him, and his dignity and posi- 
tion were recognized and defined in the old cathedral statutes. 
In order he usually succeeded the chancellor, and had a stall 
appointed to himself. This dignity has been commonly pre- 
served and exercised since the Reformation, both in our colleges 
and cathedrals. 

TREASURE-HOUSE.—!. A house or building where trea- 
sures are kept. 2. That part of a religious house where the 
treasurer resides and exercises his ofiicc. 

TREASURY.— That part of the buildings adjoining and be- 
longing to a cathedral, in which tho muniments and treasures 
were preserved, and near or in which, of old, the treasurer re- 
sided. 

TREE OF JESSE.— See Jessb. 

TRELLIS- WORK. — A structure or frame of cross-barred 
wood or stone work, sometimes used in Ecclesiastical architecture. 

TRENCHER. — A wooden plate, anciently used in monastic 
and religious houses. 

TRENCHER- CAP. — A square cap, such as is used by choris* 
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ters and the clergy, as well as by all members of our ancient 
universities. 

TRENDALLS.— iSec Tbendles. 

TRENDLES. — Long thin wax candles, twined round a staff 
or ball, and unwound for use in church as occasion required. 

TRENTALS (French, ireni€).—An office for the dead in the 
Latin Church, consisting of thirty Masses said on thirty days 
consecutively. 

TRIBUNAL. — A mediaeval term for (1) the courthouse of a 
monastery; and likewise (2) for a pulpit, elevated lectern, or ambo. 

TRIBUNE. — 1. A pew in an elevated position. 2. A 
minstrel's gallery. 3. A singing-loft in a cathedral. — See 
Basilica. 

TRICANALE. — A term used to designate the sacred vessels 
having three feet, which Bishop Andrewes adopted for contain- 
ing the wine and water used in the Eucharistic sacrifice. 

TRICENNALIA. — A term signifying trentals. — See Trextals. 

TRIDENTINE (from Latin, Tndeutum).—L Of or belong- 
ing to Trent. 2. Relating to the celebrated Council held in the 
city of Trent in the sixteenth century. 3. Having reference to 
that part of the Church Universal which accepts the decrees and 
canons of the Council of Trent. 

TRIENNIAL VISITATION.— A Visitation which is held 
once in three years. In England it is the custom to hold epis- 
copal Visitations at such an interval. 

TRIFORIUM (Latin). — 1. The gallery or open space between 
the vaulting and the roof of the aisles of a church. 2. The 
second story in a cathedral or collegiate church. 

TRIGINTALS (Latin, trig{nia).—A Latinized form of the old 
word ^' trentals." — See Trentals. 

TPirONIA, TA {Tpiywvtaj ra).— A Greek term for a pattern 
of triangles, placed on the <m\apio^ 

TRIKERION. — A three-branched taper, so arranged that the 
wicks of each, though distinct, blend into one flame, with which 
the Oriental bishops sign the book of the Gospels during certain 
services of the Greek Church. 

TPIKHPION {TptKfipiov).—A Greek term for a candlestick 
with three branch&s. 
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THINE IMMERSION.— The dipping a subject into water 
three times at Christian baptism in the Name of the Blessed 
TrioilVj — a practice which the great uuijority of Oriental Christians 
regard aa essential to the validity of the rite. It is very fre- 
quently practised in the Church of England. 

TRINITARIANS.— An order for the redemption of Christian 
captives, founded by Robert Rokesby in the middle of the twelfth 
century. 

TRINITY SUNDAY.— The Octave day of the Feast of 

lUtecoBt, It was established by Pope Benedict XI., A.D. 

I805j to be regarded as a feast in honour of the adorable Mystery 

..if the Trinity. It waa not generally observed in England until 

the thirteenth century. 

TRIPLE CROWN.— 6Vo Tiara. 
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TRIPLET. — A window of three lights. Many such occur ii 
! Firet-Pointed style, the centi-e light being usually longer o 
ire elevated than the two side-lights.— Sfc WiNiiow. 
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TRIPTYCH.— A folding piotura of three panels, the centro o 
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which contains the chief subject represented, flanked by two 
doors, which commonly close and shut up. The example in the 
accompanying illustration is from the pencil of the late Mr. A. 
Welby Pugin. It is a good specimen of First-Pointed work in 
carved wood. Here the triptych is a kind of cupboard, with 
folding doors, containing a throned figure of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary crowned, holding her Divine Child on her lap. A figure 
of St. Peter on one side, and of St. Paul on the other, is painted 
on the inner panels of each door. {See Illustration.) 

TRIQUETRAL. — ^A seventeenth-century term for a censer 
with three feet, used by Andrewes, Bishop of Winchester, 

TRISAGION (THE).— The Eastern hymn, which commences 
'* Holy Grod, Holy and J^Iighty, Holy and Immortal, have mercy 
upon us.'^ It should not be confounded with the " Ter Sanctus.'* 

TRISANTIA.— A medieval term for (1) a cloister; or (2) a 
place of retreat for religious persons where meditations were 
made. 

TRITHEISM (Greek, r/cictc and ©cdc).— The opinion that the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are three Gods. 

TRITHEIST.— One who holds the opinion that the three 
Persons in the Godhead are three distinct and independent beings 
or Gods. 

TP0nAI0*0P02 (Tpoira(o^of>oc).— A Greek epithet for St. 
George the Martyr. 

TROPARION (Greek, rponapiov). — The generic name for a 
short hymn, so called from turning to the upfAoc, on which it is 
rhythmically modelled. 

TROPERIUM. — A volume containing the tropes or sequences 
used in the services of the Church. 

TROPES. — Tropes or sequences are verses sung before the 
Holy Gt)spel in the Mass. The sequence is a kind of prose, 
written in a species of verse, though unfettered by any recog- 
nized laws of metre. They were introduced into use at the close 
of the ninth century. Four only are found in the Roman Missal. 

TROPOLOGICAL.— 1. Varied by tropes. 2. Changed from 
the original import of the words. 3. The mystical application of 
Scripture to the particular requirements of individuals. 

TROPOLOGY (Greek, rpoirog and Xoyoc).— *A rhetorical mode 
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of speech^ including tropes, or change from the original import 
of the word. 

TROTH (Saxon, treothe).—!. Belief. 2. Faith. 3. FideUty. 

TROTH-PLIGHT.— 1. Betrothed. 2. Espoused. 3. Affianced. 

TP0TAA02, OR TPOTAAA {TpovXXoQ, or rpouXAa).— A Greek 
term for the dome of a church. 

TUDOR FLOWER.— See Tudoe Rose. 

TUDOR ROSE. — A conventional representation of the rose, 
found in Third-Pointed architectural work, both in wood and 
stone carvings, adopted in honour of tlio Tudors. 

TUDOR STYLE OF ARCHITECTURE. — The Third- 
Pointed or Perpendicular style. 

TUFF-TAFFETA.— A kind of inferior sUk used in church- 
hangings. 

TUNIC, OB TUNICK.— See Dalmatic. 
TUNICLE.— /See Dalmatic. 

TUNICLE-BALL. — A ball of crystal to which tassels were 
attached, hanging from the shoulders of mediaeval dalmatics. 

TUNICLE-CHEST.- A chest for holding the tunic and 
dalmatic, differing in shape from those chests which contained 
the copes and chasubles of a sacristy. 

rrniKON (Tiiinicoi/).— A Greek term for (I) a book of Rubrics; 
(2) a selection from the Psalter; (8) a Sunday service in the 
Oriental Church. 

TURKACE.— A turquoise. 

TURKOISE.— /S'ee Turquoise. 

TURQUOISE. — A Persian gem of a peculiar bluish-green 
colour, the finer specimens of which are much admired. They 
were very generally and largely used in the Middle Ages for the 
adornment of every species of sacred vessel; e.y., the chalice, 
ciborium, altar-cross, mitre, and pastoral staff. 

TUTELAR. — Having the guardianship or charge of protecting 
a person or thing. 

TUTELAR ANGEL.— A guardian angel. 
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TWELFTH-DAY.— 1. The feast of the Epiphany. 2. Old 
Christmas-day. 

rW^ELFTH-NIGHT. — 1. The Eve of the festival of the 
Epiphany, which occurs exactly twelve days after the feast of 
Christmas. 2. Old Christmas-night. 

TWELFTH-TIDE.— The season commencing on the twelfth 
day after Christmas-day ; i.e. the feast of the Epiphany. 

TYMBAL.— A kind of kettledrum. 

TYMPANUM. — 1. A term to designate the space between 
the lintel of a door and the arch over it. 2. When an arcli is 
surmounted by a gable-mouldings or rectangular hoodmoold^ the 
space between the hoodmould and arch is so called. 

TYPE (Greek, rvrroc; Latin, typus). — 1. A mark of something. 
2. An emblem. 3. That which represents something else. 4. A 
sign, symbol, or figure of something to come. 5. A canopy over 
a pulpit sometimes bore this name. 

TYPIC. — 1. Emblematic. 2. Figurative. 3. Representing 
something future by a form, model, or resemblance. 

TYPICUM.— 1. An Eastern book of rubrics. 2. A coUection 
of prayers. 3. A book of anthems. 

TYRIAN. — 1. Pertaining or belonging to the city of Tyre. 
2. Of a purple colour, as " Tyrian dye.^' 

TYTHE.— &c TiTHK. 
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APOHAPASTATAI ('rSpaJrapaaraTai).— A 
Greek term for tlioso wlio anciently 'pro- 
tended to celebnito the Holy Communion 
with water. 

ULTRAMONTANE, ndj. (Latin, ultra 
and vwiilanuf). — Bciii^ beyond the inonn- 
taina or AJpK, in respect to one who in 
speaking purposely adopts the term. It 
was variously applied and used in ancient 
times ; but now it is more particulai'ly used 
in respect to religious subjects. Ultramontane doctrines, when 
Bpokea of by those north of the Alps, mean the extreme views 
of the Pope's Divine rights and supremacy, as maintained by the 
most consistent and able opponents of the (lallican theologians, 
and by the general Itatiaa theologiantt and canouiats. 

ULTRAMONTANE.— 1. A foreigner. 2. One who resides 
beyond the mountains. 

ULTRAMONTANISM.— At«rm used to designate that theo- 
logical school amongst Roman Catholics who regard the Pope as 
superior to a General Council. 

I'LTRAQUIST. — A term uf reproach, current in the sixteenth 
wntory, against certain person-s who were permitted by their 
Ecotesiastical rulers, in opposition to Romnii custom, to com- 
""inieatc under both kinds in the Sacrament of the Altar. 

UMBRELLA (Tjatin, iimbni). — 1. A shade, guard, or screen, 
''snitHl in the hand for sheltering the person from the rays of the 
™n, or from sun, rain, or snow. 2. An Ecclesiivstinil umbrella 
'^ lioriie over bishops and priests during solemn processions, at 
t^itaucils, and at other high solemnities. This is especially the 
^e during processions of the Blessed Sacrament, 

niNOS fTp^or).— A hymn. 

UNBAPTIZED.— 1. Those who have not received the Sacra- 
toent of Holy Baptism, 2. Tliose who are not Christians. 

UNBLOODY SACRIFICE.— A theological term to designate 
tbe Holy Sacrifice of the Altar. 
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UXCANONIZE (TO).— I. To deprive of canonical authority. 
2. To reduce from the rank, dignity, and position of a saint. 

UNCHRISTENED.— Not baptized. 

UNCHRISTIAN.— 1. Contrary to the laws of Christianity. 
2. Infidel. 3. Unconverted to the faith of the Gospel. 4. Un- 
evangelized. 

UNCHRISTIANIZE (TO).— 1. To turn from the Christian 
faith. 2. To cause Christianity to be repudiated. 

UNCIAL (Latin, undalis), — Of, or belonging to, or denoting 
letters of a large size, used in ancient manuscripts. 

UNCIAL LETTERS.— See Uncial. 

UNCTION. — 1. An anointing. 2. A smearing with oil. 

UNCTION OF AN ALTAR.— The anointing with Holy Oil 
of the five crosses of an altar-slab by the bishop who consecrates 
it. The Latin formula is as follows : — " Consecretur et sanctifi- 
cetur hoc sepulchrum. In Nomine Patris et Filii et Spirit us 
Sancti. Pax huic domui." This rite has been aboUshed in the 
Church of England since the Reformation, at which period it was 
the custom rather to desecrate than to consecrate altars. 

UNCTION- OF THE CONFIRMED. — The anointing with 
Holy Oil those being confirmed. In the Roman Church, the 
formula runs thus : — " Signo te signo crucis : et confirmo te 
chrismate salutis. In Nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti. 
Amen.^' In the Church of England this beautifid and expressive 
rite was abolished at the Reformation. In the Scottish Episcopml 
Church the formula is very like that given above ; but at the 
present day no unction is used. 

UNCTION OF A PRIEST. — The anointing with Holy 
Oil a person being promoted to the priesthood. This rite is 
peculiarly Latin. A\Tien using the Holy Oil, the bishop who 
ordains thus prays : — '' Consecrare et sanctificare digneris, 
Domine, manus istas per istam unctionem, et nostram benedic- 
tionem. Amen. Ut quascumque benedixerint benedicantur, et 

Suaecumque consecraverint consecrentur, et sanctificentur, in 
fomine Domini nostri Jesu Christi. Amen,'^ There is no such 
consecration in the Greek form for bestowing the priesthood. 

UNCTION OF THE SICK.— The anointing with oil sick 
persons In exlremis, in accordance with the injunction of St. 
James (St. James v. 14, 15), and the practices of the Church 
Universal. 
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UNDERSONG. — 1. An ancient name for Terce. 2. The 
chorus, burden, or refrain of a hymn or song. 

UNENDOWED.— 1. Not endowed. 2. Not furnished with 
funds. 

UNEPISCOPAL.— Not episcopal. Almost all Christian sects 
and modern communities have no bishops, 

UNERRING.— 1. Committing no mistake. 2. Infallible. 3. 
Incapable of error. 

UNEVANGELICAL.— Not according to the Gospel. 

UNEXORCISED.— 1. Not cast out by exorcism. 2. 'Not 
exorcised. 

UNFROCKED. — 1. Divested of a gown. A common term 
for the suspension or degradation of an Ecclesiastic. 

UNGOWN (TO). — To strip off a gown from a clergyman. — See 
Unfrocked. 

UNGUENT (Latin, nngnenfum), — Oil, balsam, or ointment, 

UNGUENT (HOLY).— Oil blessed for use in the Sacraments 
of Holy Church. 

UNIAT. — A member of the Uniat churches of the East. 

UNIAT CHURCHES.— Oriental churches in almost all their 
characteristics, like those in communion with the Patriarch 
of Constantinople, but which are in visible union with the See 
of Rome. 

UNICULUS. — A low Latin term for an alms-box, with a 
perforated cover. 

UNIFORMITY.— 1. Agreement. 2. Consistency. 3. Same- 
ness. 4. Consonance. 

UNIFORMITY (ACTS OF).— Those various Acts of Parlia- 
ment which ratified and sanctioned the Reformed Prayer-book of 
1549, and its subsequent versions of 1552, 1559, 1604, 1629, and 
1662; e.g., 1 Eliz. and 13 and 14 Car. II. 

UNIGENITUS (Latin) .—The state of being the only-begotten. 
A term applied to our Blessed Lord as the one Eternal Son of 
His Eternal Father. 

UNIGENITUS (THE BULL).— The Papal Bull directed by 
Pope Clement XI. (John Francis Albani) against the Jesuits. It 
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condemned a hundred and one propositions of the Jansenist 
Qnesnel in 1713; and Benedict XIII, convened a Council at Rome 
to confirm it in 1725. 

UNINCARNATE.— Not incarnate. 

UNION (Latin, unlo ; Italian, nnione), — 1. The act of joining 
two or more things into one, and thus forming a compound body 
or a mixture. 2. The junction or coalition of things united. 

UNION, HYPOSTATIC (THE).— A technical theological 
term to designate the union of our Blessed Lord's Divine and 
Human natures in one person. 

UNISON (Latin, miiis and sonns), — 1. In music an accord- 
ant coincidence of sounds. 2. Consonance of sounds equal in 
respect to acuteness or gravity. 3. A single unvaried note. 

UNITARIAN. — One who rejects the Catholic doctrine of the 
Trinity, ascribing Divinity to God the Father only. 

UNITARIANISM.— The doctrine of Unitarians. 

UNl VERBALISM. — An opinion current amongst certain 
persons who believe that all men will be saved, and eventually 
made happy in a future life. 

UNIVERSALIST.— One who holds the opinion of Univer- 
salism. 

UNIVERSITY.— 1. An universal school. 2. A city or town 
in which there exists an assemblage of colleges instituted for the 
education of youth by tutors, and where degrees in Divinity, Law^ 
and Medicine are formally and legally conferred. 

THANAPETEIN CTiravSpj6«i/). — A Greek term signifying 
" to give in marriage." 

THANAPIA (riravSpla).—A Greek term for matrimony. 

THANAPOS fTiravSpoc) — A Greek term for a wife. 

TIIAXTH ('Tiravrii). — A Greek term for Candlemass-day, or 
the feast of the Purification of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 

rnEPETAOrHMENH CTir£p€uXoyi|;i/ir„).— A Greek term for 
'^ pre-eminently blessed,'' a title given by Eastern Catholics to 
the Blessed Mother of God. 

TIIHPETH^ ('TiriipfTiic). — A Greek term for a subdeacon. 
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TriEPOON {'TirepMov), — A Greek term for the women's gallery 
in an Eastern Church. 

TnOBOAETS ('TTTo/SoXiuc).— A Greek term for a succentor, 

rnOAlAKONOS ('TTroSmicovoc).— A Greek term for a sub- 
deacon. 

rnOKAMlSION {'rnouati(<Tiov).—A Greek term for a species 
of cassock worn immediately under the Oriental alb. 

rnOMNHMATOrPA<I>02 {'rirofxvtifiaT6ypai^og).—A Greek 
term for the secretary of the College of Bishops. 

rnoa>QNHTH2 CT7ro^wviir»|c).— A Greek term for a suc- 
centor. 

T^ASxMATA, TA ('T^aajtiara, to).— A Greek term to designate 
the four pieces of cloth embroidered with the Evangelistic 
symbols, placed on the corners of an altar before the KaraaapKa 
is put on. 

T<l>0212 fT^dMric).— A Greek term (1) for the elevation of the 
Host, and also (2) for Holy-Cross day. 

URBS BEATA HIERUSALEM.— The first words of a Latin 
hymn for the dedication of a church, which is attributed by some 
critics to St. Ambrose of Milan. 

URDALL. — See Ubdell. 

URDELL. — ^An old English form of the word " ordeal.*' 

URIM AND THUMMIM. — These terms amongst the Israelites 
signify "lights and perfections.^' They are believed to have 
been connected with a kind of breast-ornament belonging to the 
high priest, — ^by consulting which, in a mode now unknown, the 
Will of the Most High was made manifest to God's chosen people. 

URSULINES. — Nuns of an order founded by, or at all events 
named after, St. Ursula of Naples. They are neither purely con- 
templative nor purely active, but combine some of the duties of 
each. 

USE. — 1. The form of external worship peculiar to any par- 
ticular church. 2. The Ritual as arranged by authority, and duly 
followed in any diocese or national communion. There were the 
use of Bangor, the use of York, the use of Durham, the use of 
Lincoln, the use of Hereford, and the use of Sarum in the ancient 
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Church of England. All were practically abolished in the six- 
teenth century. 

USURPATION OP A BENEFICE. — A usurpaHon of a 
Church benefice is when a stranger, who has no right to do so, 
presents a clerk, who is thereupon admitted and instituted. 
Anciently, such an act deprived the legal patron of his advow- 
Hon; but it is not so now, as no usurpation can. displace the 
estate or interest of the patron, nor turn it to a mere ngkt j but 
the true patron may present upon the next aroidancei As 2 iio 
such usurpation had occurred. •. . 
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At'ATION.— 1. The act of making void. 
2. In Itiw courts, the period between the 
end of one term and the beginning of 

another. 

VACATION OF A BENEFICE 
(THE). — This occurs when a benefice, 
whether rectory, vicarage, or perpetual 
curacy in made void by the death, resig- 
nation, or deprivation of its legal holder, 

VACATION OF A BISHOPRIC (THE).— This occurs 
when a bishopric is made void by the death, resignation, or 
deprivation of its legal holder. 

K VACCAEIE.- 

mJ 
mJ 



Sep Vaccari 
VACCARY (Latin, vacca).- 



-An old monastic term for a 



VACHERY. — A pen or enclosure lor cows : a terra not v 
'requently found in monastic inventories and domestic MSS. 



VADE MECUM (Latin, " Go with mo ").— A book of prayers 
which a person carries with him as a constant companion. 

VANE. — See Weather-cock. 

VANNEL. — \. An old English term for a f anon or napkin, 
1 sometimes round the neck iust«ad of the amice (umictiio). 
, Also a word for the amice itself. 

VARGE.— See Veroe. 

; VARGER.— See Vbboer. 

[ VAT. — A cistern or vescel : a term frequently found in the 
^veniories of religious houses. 

VAT FOR HOLY WATER.— A Holy Water vessel. 

VATICAN (THE).— A magnificent palace of the Pope's on 



B Vatican hill at Home. 

VAULT. — 1 . A continued arch, or £ 



rcheJ roof. 



f 



poaitory for the dea«l. 3. In architecture, vaults are of rarioiis 
lundsj — circular, pointed, single, double, di^ooal, elliptical, &c. 

VAULT (TO).— 1. To arch. 2. To build with an arch. 

VEIL. — A covering, 

VEIL FOR A BRIDE.— That coTering for the head and 
aboulders of a person who is about to be married. 

VEIL FOR THE CHALICE.— 1. A covering of silk em- 
broidered, and of the colour of the season, used for placing over 
the chalice and paten when prepared for the Christian Sacrifice; 
and also for the same purpose when the Sacrifice is completed. 
2. The " white linen cloth " of the Church of England Conuna- 
nion-service is likewise so called. 

VEIL FOR FEMALES BEING CONFIRMED. — Th»t 
covering for the head and shoulders of persons about to be con- 
firmed. 

VEIL FOR THE TABERNACLE.— A veil or curtain of silk, 
eatin, velvet, or cloth of gold or silver, with which to shroud and 
enclose the tabernacle for ihe Blessed Sacrament when reserved 
in the Roman Catholic Church. It is commonly hung both 
before the doors of the Tabernacle, as well as at the sides. Its 
use most probably came iu when the setting up of tsbemaclea 
for reservation became general. 

VEILING THE BLESSED SACRAMENT.- A term to 
designate the carrying out of the following rubric in the Prayer- 
book of the Church of England : " When all have communicated, 
the minister shall return to the Lord's Table, and reverently place 
upon it what remains of the consecrated elements, covering the 
same with a fair linen cloth." 

VENERABLE.— 1. A title given to Bede. 
to archdeacons iu the Church of England. 

VENIA. — An ancient term signifying a monastic token of 
reverence, respect, or greeting, with which strangers and digni- 
taries were received on visiting the monastery. 

VENIAL SIN. — A sin of infirmity. A sin of an inferior 
kind, by which the faithful are not excluded from the grace of 
God, and into which people most constantly fall. 

VENI CREATOR.— The first Latin words of a hymn nsed at 
Whitsuntide, as also in the form for the ordination of priests. 



. A title given 
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VENI SANCTE SPIRITUS.— The first Latin words of a 
hymn used at Whitsuntide. 

VENITE ADOREMUS.— The refrain or burden of the hymn 
Adeste Fideles, sung at Christmas-tide. 

VENITE EXULTEMUS DOMINO.— A psalm or canticle 
appointed to be sung in the Matins-service of the Church of 
England, immediately before the Psalms of the day, except on 
Easter-day, and on the nineteenth day of the month, when the 
canticle in question is sung in the ordinary course of the Psalms. 

VERDOUR. — 1. An old English word signifying hangings 
for a room, on which are represented trees and flowers. 2. An 
altar-hanging powdered with green leaves and flowers. 

VERGE. — 1. A staff of wood or metal, surmounted with a 
fipre, emblem, or device, borne before a bishop, dean, rector, or 
vicar in entering or leaving church, and on other public occa- 
sions. Several examples of verges in precious metals, of the 
period of the Restoration, exist in churches within the City of 
London. 2. A rod or staff carried as an emblem of authority. 
3. The stick or wand with which people are admitted tenants, 
by holding it in the hand, and swearing fealty to the owner. 

VERGE-BOARD.— A barge-board. 

VERGER. — 1. An oflScer who, on public occasions, bears the 
verge or stafE of oflSce before a bishop, dean, canon, or other 
dignitary or Ecclesiastic. 2. An attendant at a church. 

VERNACLE. — An old English term for the Vera lean, or 
trae representation of our Lord's Face and features as miracu- 
lously delineated on the napkin of St. Veronica. 

VERNIKLE.— /Sp0 Vbrnacle. 

VERONICA.— 5ee Vebnaclb. 

VERSE (Latin, versus). — 1. In poetry, a line consisting of a 
certain number of long and short syllables. 2. Poetry : metrical 
language. 3. A short division of any composition, particularly 
of the chapters in the Scriptures. 4. A part of an anthem sung 
in Divine service by a choir. 5. A short sentence said in the 
recitation of the Hours, to which there is a suitable response. 

VERSICLE.— A little verse. 

VERSICLES (THE).— Brief and terse exclamations, com- 
monly consisting of a single sentence, with a corresponding re- 
sponse by the faithful to each, which occur in various services of 

2 F 2 
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the Church, but more especially in the Matins and Et»iboi^ of 
the Church of England, immediately after the Apostles' Creed. 

VERSION.— 1. A turning. 2. The act of translation. 3. The 

rendering of thoughts or ideas m one language into words of a 
like signification in another. 4. A terra applied to the various 
modem IranslBlions of the Bible. 

VERY REVEREND.— A title given by custom to certain 

clergymen in priests' orders, who have attained to poeitiong of 
dignity. In the Church of England it is usually reserved for 
deauB and provosts of cathedrals and collegiate churches. In 
the Anglo-Roman Communion it is given to canons of cathe- 
drals, to certain doctors of Divinity, and others. 

VESICA PISCIS (Latin, literally "the bladder of a fish").— 
A name applied by certain mediajval writers to a pointed ov»l 
figure, formed by two equal circles, cutting each other in their 
centres, which is a common form given to the aureole, or glory 
by which the representations of the Throe Persons of the Blesscnl 
Trinity, and of our Blessed Lady are surrounded in the paintings, 
nculptures, and carvings of the Middle Ages, Some have seen 
in the use of this form or symbol a reference to the 'l\9vc, a 
word containing the initial letters of the name and titles of our 
Lord, 'Iijtrouc Xpiarog, &iov Tioc ^din;/*. This form is that in 
which a large number of Ecclesiastical seals were made in 
England in olden times — a form not lost even now. 

VESPERAL.— That part of the Antiphonarium which con- 
tains the proper chants for vespers. 

VESPERALE.— See Vbbpebal. 

VESPERS.— The last but one of the seven canonical hours. 

VESPERTINE. — Pertaining to the evening when vespers are 
recited. 

VESSEL FOR HOLY OIL. — -STee Chribmatoey and OlL- 

BTOCS. 

VESSELS OF THE ALTAR.— The chalice, paten, ciborium, 
and monstrance. 

VESTMENT (THE).— This term is usually applied to the 
Eucharistic vestment, t.e. the chasuble ; just as the expression 
" the Sacrament " is made use of with reference to the Holy 
Sacrament of the altar. When so applied, however, in mediojval 
times, it included a complete Eucharistic set of vestments — 
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cliasuble, amice, stole, and maniple, as the following extract, by 
no means singular in its language, suflSciently proves : — " Item 
lego eidem Ecclesiaa unum vestimentu/m integrum rubei colons 
melius quod habeo de panno velveto aureo, id est unam casulam 
com II dalmaticis, in albis, in amictis, ii stolis, in manipulis, u 
torvaillis cum toto omamento pro altare/* (From WilloiE Thomas 
Beaufort, Duke of Exeter, ob. 1426.— Nichol's Boyal Willis, 
1780.) 

VESTMENT-BOARD.— 1. A table sometimes placed in the 
sanctuaries of our churches in ancient times, on which a bishop's 
vestments were placed before assuming them, and after taking 
them ofT. 

VESTMENTS.— Those official garments which are used by 
the clergy in Divine service. In reciting the Hours, or saying 
Matins and Evensong, the clergy wear a cassock, a surplice, a 
hood, tippet or almuce ; and in some places a stole. At Mass the 
priest celebrant wears a cassock, amice, alb, girdle, stole, maniple, 
and chasuble ; the deacon and subdeacon wear cassock, amice^ 
alb, girdle, stole (for the deacon only), maniple, and daltoatick. 
The bishop when he pontificates wears cassock, amice, alb, girdle, 
stole, maniple, dalmatick, tunic, chasuble, mitre, ring, and pas- 
toral staff. At solemn vespers, funerals, and in processions, the 
clergy wear a cope. In the administration of the Sacraments, 
a cassock, surplice, and stole are ordinarily worn. 

VESTRY. — 1 . A chamber in the church for keeping the vest- 
ments of the clergy, commonly found at the north-east comer of 
the chancel, so as to allow of free access to the sanctuary. 2. A 
meeting of the ratepayers of a parish, held in the vestry, and 
hence so called. 

VESTRY-HUTCH.— See Hutch. 

VESTRY-PRESS. — A cupboard to hold the eucharistical 
and other vestments belonging to a church. 

VESTRY-TRUNK.— A box ori^nally made out of the trunk 
of a tree hollowed, in order to contain the ecclesiastical vestments 
belonging to a church. 

VESTURER. — 1. A sacristan. 2. A sexton. 3. A keeper 
of the vestments. 4. A sub-treasurer of a collegiate church or 
cathedral. 

VETHYM.— An old form of the word " fathom '' ; i.e., a 
measure of six feet in length. 
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VEXILLA REGIS. — TTie first words ot a Latin hymn, com- 
posed by Venaatius Fortunatus (A.D. 530 — 609) on occuion of 
the receptiou of certain relics by St. Gregory of Tonrs and St. 
Radegund, prior to the coDsecration of a new church at Toore. 
It is strictly a processional hynuij but was afterwards adapted 
for asB in the Western Clinrch during Pasaion-tide, and is 
now, in onr En^ish version, commonly used in the Church of 
England. 

VEXTIiUJM, — A flag or pennon of silk or linen, attached to 
the npper part of a bishop's pastoral staff by a cord. This 
pennon is then folded i-ouud the staff in 
question, so as to avoid the iuconvenieiice 
which might arise from the moisture of the 
hand staining the metal of which the staff 
is made, Many examples of the vexUlum 
are represented in illuminated MSS., and 
some are to be found both on memorial 
brasses and on incised slabs. (See Illas- 
tration.) 

VI AN AGIUM. — A tenn frequently found 
in Uugdale's Monattiron to designate the 
payment ot a certain quantity of wine in 
lieu of rent to the chief lord of the vine- 
yard, 

VIATICUM (Latin).— 1. A term used to 
designate the giving of the Holy Eucharist 
to the dying. 2. The Holy Eucharist when 
given to the dying. 

VICAR (Latin, vicariiie). — One who 
snpphos the place of another. Anciently, 
when a church was appropriated to any of 
the religious houses, the monks supplied the cure by one ot their 
own brotherhood, and received the revenues of the chnrch to their 
own use. Afterwards, in almost all appropriated churches, it 
became customaiy that they should be supplied by a secular clerk, 
and not a member of their own house ; from which fact and doty 
he received the name ot vieariiia, as it were i-iceni gerons, snpply- 
mg the place of the religious society ; and for the mainteiiance 
of this vicar about a third part of the tithes — hence and still 
called the vicarial or small tithes — was set apart, the rest of the 
tithes being reserved to the use of those houses which, for a 
similar reason, were called the rectorial or great tithes. After 
the religious houses were dissolved, the king became possessed 
of that share which belonged to the monaateries, who granted 
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them to divers persons, now termed lay impropriators, to whom 
ordinarily belong the whole of the great tithes, 

VICAR-APOSTOLIC. — This term is used to designate a 
bishop who possesses no diocese, but who exercises jurisdiction 
over a certain appointed district by direct authority of the Pope. 
Such have been appointed from time to time in various parts of 
the Latin communion. There were vicars-apostolic in Prance, 
Spain, and Italy in the seventh and eighth centuries, and officers 
possessing similar powers have been appointed by Rome in 
different countries ever since. In England, Dr. William Bishop 
was consecrated by the title of Bishop of Chalcedon on June 4, 
1623. In 1688 Pope Innocent XI. created four districts, — ^the 
London, Midland, Northern, and Western. To these, four more — 
the Eastern, the Welsh, Lancashire, and Yorkshire — were added 
by Pope Gregory XVI. July 30, 1840. In place of these a new 
hierarchy was set up in England by Pope Pius IX. in 1850. 

VICAR.APOSTOLIC OF THE NORTH P9LE.— A priest 
of the Roman communion possessing certain episcopal jurisdic- 
tion in Orkney, Shetland, Iceland, and the adjacent islands. 

VICAR-CHORAL. — 1. A minor canon attached to a cathe- 
dral or collegiate church. 2. A layman appointed to assist in 
chanting Divine service in cathedral and collegiate churches. 

VICAR-EPISCOPAL. — An office corresponding in some 
particulars to the Englisli archdeacon, as well as to the Greek 
" Chorepiscopus.'^ 

VICAR-GENERAL. — An officer under a bishop having cogni- 
sance of spiritual matters, such as correction of manners and the 
like, as the Official Principal has jurisdiction of temporal matters ; 
e. g. of wills and administrations ; and both of these offices are 
ordinarily united under the name of Chancellor. 

VICAR OF CHRIST. — A term by which Roman Catholics 
Bometimes designate the Pope or Patriarch of the Latin 
Churchest 

VICAR OF PETER.— A term by which the Pope or Bishop 
of Rome is sometimes designated. 

VICAR OF THE HOLY SEE. — An officer who has been 
itora time to time appointed by the Pope to exercise quasi- 
^iscopal jurisdiction in certain dioceses. His functions and 
duties are almost precisely similar to those of the Vicar-apostolic. 

— See ViCAB-APOSTOLIC. 
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YICA.RAGE.— See YiuiuaB-BOUBB. ^^M 

VICAE AGE-HOUSE.— The official house of residence Iot the 
vicar of a parish, 

VICABIAL. — Pertaining or belonging to a vicar. 

VICARIAL TITHES. — The lesser tithes belonging to a 
benefice. — See Tithe. 

VICARIATE. — Having delegated power as a vicar. 

VICARS' COLLEGE. —The house of residence of those 
memhers of a cathedral corporation who do not bt^ong to the 
chapter. Anciently such a building appears to have boen attached 
to most of our cathedrals. 

VIC A B SHIP.— The office of a vicar. 

VICE-CHANCELLOR.— The officer chief in authority of an 
University ; usually one of the heads of the colleges, who is selected 
from time to time to manage the government of the same in the 
absence of the chaucellor. 

VICE- DEAN. — An officer appointed by the chapter of a cathe- 
dral, or in some cases by tho dean alone, to act as the deputy of 
the latter. In other cases he is elected by the resldentiaries. 
He acta as the heum tenena of the dean, and commonly occupies 
the chief north- westernmost stall on the cantoris side. In some 
Italian and Spanish foundations he is termed " prefect of th« 
choir." 

VICE-LEGATE.— An officer of the com-t of Rome, who acU 
as spiritual and temporal governor in certain cities where no legate 
or cardinal resides. 

VICE-RECTOR. — The second in authority to the rector, 
governor, master, or ruler of a college. 

VICE- SACRIST AN.— A sacristan of inferior rank and posi- 
tion, who acts during the absence of the ordinary sacristan. 

VIDAilE (Latin, vice dominvt). — In French feudal jurispru- 
dence, (1) The steward of a bishop not unfrequently was called 
by this name ; as also i^l) the provost or collector of episcopal 
and capitular rents ; (3) likewise the heir of the founaer of b 
religious house. 

VIDUITY {Utin, mWi(i><i«).— Widowhood. 

VIGIL (Latin, vigiUa; French, vigile). — 1. Watch. 2. Dero* 
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tions performed in the customaiy hours of rest or sleep. 8. A 
fast observed on the day preceoing a holiday. 4. The evening 
or eve before any fast, anciently observed by public watching, 
prayer, and meditation on sacred things. 

VIGIL OF LIGHTS. — An old English term to designate 
" Candlemas-eve/' 

VIGILI^ MORTUORUM.— 1. Watches for the dead. 2. 
Watching by rule, with prayers and intercessions, beside the body 
of a departed Christian after death and before burial. 

VI LAICA REMOVENDA. — A writ which lies where a 
clerk intrudes into an ecclesiastical benefice, and holds the same 
with a strong hand and by the great power of the laity. By 
this writ the sheriff is enjoined to remove by force and to arrest 
and imprison any persons who make a resistance. The writ is 
returnable into the Queen's Bench, where the oflfenders are 
punished, and restitution granted to the sufferer. 

''VIOLENT HANDS.'' — A phrase in the rubric of the 
English service of the Burial of the Dead, which declares that 
those who have laid violent hands upon themselves are not to be 
admitted to Christian burial. 

VIRGA. — A virge. 

VIRGATORES. — Serjeants at mace ; i. e, bearers of the 
official mace before official persons, whether ecclesiastical or 
civil. 

VIRGE. — 1. A name for that portion of a pillar between the 
capital and base. 2. A rod or staff of office. 

VIRGIFER. — A verger who bears a staff of office. 

VIRGIN CHIMES.— 1. The first chimes rung after twelve of 
the clock on Christmas-eve. 2. The first chimes rung on a peal 
of bells newly blessed or consecrated. 

VIRGIN MARY.— Our Blessed Lady, daughter of St. Joa- 
chim and St. Anne, the Mother of our Lord and God Jesus 
Christ, the Saviour and Redeemer of mankind. In Christian art 
no subject has been more popular with painters than representa- 
tions of Mary. Her features are usually copied from the written 
description of her by Epiphanius. She is commonly depicted in 
a blue mantle, with a white veil for the head. There is a repre- 
sentation of her — though, as some declare, of an ordinary orante 
— ^in the catacomb of St. Agnes. She is veiled, and her Holy 
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Child Jesus stands near her. In tte seventh centnry she is re- 
presented as a queen, crowned. This is the case both iu the East 
and West, and testifies to the dignity and position anciently 
granted her by all Christians at that period. She is styled 
" Qneen of Angels," " Queen of Martyrs," " Queen of Prophets," 
in the devotions of the later Roman Church — epithets borrowed 
in many cases from St. Ephrem and other Orientals, and in 
others from medifeval eaintia and Christian writers. 

VIRGO VIRGINUM.— A devotional tide in the Latin Church 
for the Blessed Virgin Mary. 

VIRTUES.— See Anoels (Nike Osdbhs of). 

VIRTUES (THE FOUR CARDINAL).— Prudence, Justice, 
Fortitude, and Temperance. 

%nRTUES (THE THEEE THEOLOGICAL).— Faith, Hope, 
and Charity, 

VISE.— See Vt8B. 

VISITATION, — The authoritative inspection of a parish 
church, rural deanery, archdeaconry, diocese, or province by the 
legal and recognized visitor. An archdeacon's visitation is an- 
nual, a bishop's triennial ; a rural dean's is at lesser intervals. 

VISITATION B. V. M.— A festival observed in the Western 
Church ou July 2nd. It commemorates the Visit of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary to her cousin St. Elizabeth immediately after the 
annunciation of the birth of Jesus Christ. This feast was insti- 
tuted by Pope Urban VI. A.D. 1389, and confirmed by the 
Council of Basle forty years afterwards, 

VISITATION (ORDER OF THE).— A congregation of reli. 
gious women founded in the early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury by St. Francis of Sales. This community Vfas instituted to 
receive women, who, by reason of bodily or mental infirmities, 
were debarred from entering other orders. 

\^SITATORIAL AUTHORITY.- That legitimate authority 
possessed by the visitor of a corporate body or ecclesiastic^ 
society. 

VISITOR. — An inspector of bodies politic, ecclesiastical, or 
civil. With respect to ordinary ecclesiastical corporations, the 
bishop is their visitor, so constituted by the canon law. The 
archbishop is the supreme ecclesiastical visitor in his province } 
he hath no superior. The bishops are visitors in their several 
dioceses of all deans and chapters, parsons, vicars, and all s 
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trial corporations. Visitors of colleges and other eleemosynary 
corporations are generally independent of the diocesan^ being 
extra-diocesan. 

YITTM—See Mitbe. 

VOCAL PRATER. — 1. Prayer which is uttered by the 
voice in contradistinction to mental prayer. 2. Prayer which is 
said aloud. 3. Public prayer. 

VOCATION (Latin, vocatio). — L Amongst theologians a 
special calling by the Will of God ; (2) also the bestowal of Grod's 
special or distinguishing gi-ace upon a pei-son or community, by 
which that person or community is put into the way of salvation. 

VOICE-TUBE.— A tunnel or tube placed in the walls of the 
choir, by which means, as some assert, the faithful kneeling in 
the nave could communicate with the clergy seated in the church 

stalls. 

VOID. — 1. Not occupied. 2. Clear. 3. Free. 

VOID BENEFICE.— 1. A benefice which is vacant. 2. A 
benefice void by the death, resignation, or deprivation of its 
legal incumbent. 

VOLO. — The Latin term for '^ I will '' ; an ancient response 
in the services for Christian baptism and marriage. 

VOLO-ER. — The priest who administered baptism was some- 
times so called. 

VOLUNTARY. — A piece of music played upon the organ at 
certain portions of the service in the Church of England -, e. g., 
before and after the Lessons, at the Magnificat, or before or after 
service ; so called because the selection of the music is made by 
the organist. 

VOLUNTARY JURISDICTION.— A term to describe and 
define that jurisdiction which is exercised in questions which 
require no judicial proceedings ; e, g., in the granting probate of 
wills and letters of administration. 

VOUSSOIR. — »The wedge-shaped stones or other materials 
with which an arch is constructed, the upper or central one being 
termed the keystone. 

VOUSSURE. — A French term, not unfrequently found in 
English MSSi, signifying a vault. 

VULGARi — That which is common. 
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VULGAR TONGUE.— The ordinary common language of the 
people of any country. This *' phrase '* vulgar tongue occurs in 
two or three of the rubrics and exhortations of the Book of 
Common Prayer ; e, jr., in the services for baptism. 

VULGATE. — ^An ancient translation of the Holy Scriptures, 
asserted by competent authorities to have been taKen from the 
Hebrew about the latter end of the fourth century and the begin- 
ning of the fifth, which the Tridentine Council authorized as the 
only true and legitimate version, and which the Popes Sixtus Y. 
(Felix Peretti) and Clement VIII. (Hippolitus Aldrobandini) took 
great pains to have published correctly. The first edition was 
issued in 1590 ; but^ upon examination, it was found imperfect; 
and therefore, in 1592— the first year of Pope Clement's reign — 
another edition was published, which is regiuded as the model of 
all that have since been published. This edition the Roman 
Catholic authorities hold to be authentic and authoritative, and 
agreeable to the determination and mind of the Roman Catholic 
communion. 

VYSE. — An old English term for a screw : hence, a spiral 
staircase, the steps of which wind round a perpendicular shaft 
or pillar called a swivel. 
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AFEB-BREAD.— Unleavened bread, made 
thin, and in the form of round wafers, 
need for the Holy Euchariat. In the 
Church of England such wafers have been 
used from the earliest times of Christi- 
anity, and are etill not uncommonly OiBed. 
But the rubric of our present Prayer- 
book maintains that the best and purest 
wheaten bread that may be conveniently 
gotten will suffice. — See Altjib-brbad. 

WAFER (Danish, «o^e/) .—A thin cake of bread or paste, com- 
monly made unleavened. 

WAITS. — Anciently, these were minstrels or musical watch- 
men who sounded the watch at night. They have now d^ene- 
nted into itinerant musicians, who give notice of the approach of 
Chmlmas. 

WAKE. — -1. The annual commemoration of the dedication of 
B church, formerly kept by watching all night. 2. The watching 
by a dead body prior to burial, and offering prayers for the 
lepose of the departed soul. 

WALLET. — A bag for carrying the necessaries for a journey. 
This anciently always formed part of the dress of the Christian 
pilgrim. 

WALL-PLATE-: — A piece of timber laid horizout^ly on the 
top of a wall, on which joists rest. 

WARDEN. — 1. The head of a college, community, or alms- 
house ; as also sometimes the head of a religious congregation. 
2. A keeper. 3. A guardian. 

WARDERSHIP.— The office or jurisdiction of a warder. 

WATER-DRAIN.— That hole or drain for water, which is 
found both in a font for carrying off the water when used; and in 
B piscina, into which latter the water with which the priest washes 
hs hands is poured away ; as also the second ablutions of the 
sacred vessels after having been rinsed and cleansed by the 
ceiebnutt upon the offering of the Christian Sacrifice. 
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WATER-SAPPHIRE.— lolite ; a kind of blue precions stone, 
used in Ecclesiastical ornamonts. 

WAX CANDLE.— A candle made of wax.— See Tapbh. 

WAYSIDE CROSS.— A cross erected on the public- way, 
eitber to commemorate some remarkable event, to indicate 
the boundary of an estate, to designate a customary station 
for a pnblic religious service, or the temporary reeting-plare 
of the corpse on a royal or noble funeral, or to mark tlie 
confines of a diocesan, monastic, or parochial bonndary. An. 
ciently, in England, as abroad in the present day, wayside 
crosses were abundant, and reminded the faithful of the duty of 
prayer. But thousands have perished, yet the remains of those 
which once existed are somewhat numerous, and examples may 
be found in every diocese. They were often of stone, standing on 
Bteps, though no doubt wooden wayside crosses were frequently 
set up. Stone crosses partook of the distinct architectural fea- 
tures of the age and time in which they were erected. A ftfrun* 
of our Lord was no doubt attached to the cross ; and sometimea 
on the back of it our Lady and the Divine Child were likewise 
represented. Prayers, legends, sentences from Scripture, or short 
invocations, were also set forth for edification. 

WEATHERCOCK. — 1. A weather-vane, on which ia the 
metal or wooden rcpreBcntntion of a rock, placed on the top of a 
Fpire, which vane turns by the force and direction of the wind. 

WEEK-DAY. — Any day of the week except Sunday. 

WEEPERS {Latin, higenieg).—Oiie of the order of penttento 
in the early Church. 




WELL (Saxon, well; Danish, tcellen). — 1. A receptacle for 
water. 2. A spring. 3. A cylindrical hole, made pevpendionliriT 
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into ihe ground^ to snch a depth as to reach water^ walled round 
with stone or brick to prevent the earth falling in. The most 
ancient examples of Christian baptismal wells are to be seen in 
the catacombs. That in the accompanying engraving is from 
the catacomb of St. Domitilla at Rome ; and no doubt those 
which, often found in crypts^ are still used in connection with 
cathedrals and other churches^ were originally made for the 
purposes of supplying the baptismal font. The older Welsh 
churches, as well as several in Somersetshire and Cornwall, have 
wells. St. Winefrid's in North Wales, St. Keyne^s in Cornwall, 
St. Aldhelm's at Shepton Mallet, amongst others, are well 
blown. Some of these are believed to be of the fifth or sixth 
century. Many possess healing properties, and the sacred waters 
are often sought after by the sick and suffering. Throughout all 
Christendom such wells exist, and rules concerning them have 
been made from time to time by canonical decrees, because of 
abases which arose in past ages. 

WESLEY AN. — A person who belongs to the sect of Ar- 
minian Methodists founded by John Wesley. 

WESLEYANISM. — The doctrine and discipline of the 
Wesleyans. 

^^^HEEL OF BELLS. — An instrument consisting of a broad 
wooden wheel, to which from eight to twelve silver bells are 
affixed, rung by a rope at the elevation of the Host in certain 
foreign churches, remarkable examples of which exist at Manresa 
and Gerona. The former, placed against the wall of the choir-aisle, 
is contained in an ornamental eight-sided wooden case with 
Gothic sound-holes ; the latter, hung against the north wall, is 
all of wood, its frame being corbelled out from the wall. 

WHITSUN FARTHINGS.— .%e Pentecostales. 

WHOSOEVER PSALM.— A local term, current in parts of 
England for that creed commonly called the Creed of St. Atha- 
nasius. 

WHiLOW- SUNDAY.— A term used to designate Palm-Sun- 
% iQ some parts of England ; so called because boughs of the 
^ow-tree are used instead of palms. 

WIMPLE (German, vnmpel). — 1. A hood or veil. 2. A veil 
of white linen bound round the forehead, and covering the necks 

of nuns. 

WINDING-SHEET.— A sheet in which a corpse is wrapped. 
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WINDOW. — An opening in a wall by which to adi 
In MediiEVal Chnrch architecture windows vary most mat« 
in the different styles. In Saxon Church architecture they 
generally small, and usually single, except in church towers b 
places where glazing was net required. In the Norman 
Romanesque work they are commonly headed with a semicircle^ 
and occasionally are double, divided by a phaft or small pier. 
Occasionally, as at Lamboume, Berks, they are circular. In tlu 
First-Pointed Btyle, the proportions of a window vary greatly; 
but most are usually long and narrow, in shape like a lancet, ma 
hence are so called. Sometimes, in the later work of this style, 
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they are combined in gioops of two, three, fire, and seven tiglits, 
divided by shafts or mnlHons, in which ease they are geaeraUf 
contained under a large arch. An admirable and gracenu 
example of a three-light First-Pointed window, with a atriii^ 
course over the head, is given in the accompanying illustratioa, 
from the church of Warmingtou, Northamptonshire, — a wiodoir 
put in about the year 1240, of very graceful and striking pro- 
portions. (See Illustration, Fig. 1.) Windows of this style, ortan' 
quite plain in the exterior, are decorated in the inside by si 
shafts of Purbeck or other marble, with carved ba.«es and capitals 
In late examples the head is cnsped. Five early ' " 



examples o^H 
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style may be seen on the north aide of the choir of Thame Church, 
Oxfordshire. In the Second -Pointed style the windowB are con- 
siderably enlarged ^nd divided by niulhons into separate lights 
filled with tracery. The example of this style, given in the 
accompanying woodcut, drca, 1320, is from the south aisle of 
Thame Church, immediately east of the southern porch. It is ft 
three-light window, with graceful geometrical tracery in the 
head, possibly designed for the special representation of parti- 
cular Bobjects in stained glass. {See Illustration, j^. 2.) In 
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the Third-Pointed style, the tracery consisted mainly of per- 
pendicular mullions, crossed by horizontal transoms. Of these 
there are good and fine specimens in the north and south tran- 
septs of Thame Church. The example — an early one, about A.D. 
188ft— of this style, in the accompanying engraving, is from one 
of the side windows of New Collegti Cliapei, of four Ughts, the 
tracery of which is bold and effective, wnile the heads of each 
of the chief lights, as well as those smaller ones in the upper 
portion of the window, art' cuspwl. {See Illustration, Fig. 3.) 

It-iOlamarg. 2 
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There is a peculiar kind of window, which has been termed a 
"low-side window," found in chancels {Se« Low Sidk-wikdow) ; 
and another, circular in shape, known as a rose window or a 
catherine-wheel window. Examples of almost all kioda are 
within easy reach of any inquirer in any part of En^and. 

WORDS OF INSTITUTION. — Those words which w«m, 
nsed by cur Blessed Saviour when He instituted the Bleaaed'i 
Sacrament of His Body and Blood, — the essential parts of whui, 
are commonly held to be " This is My Body," and " This is My 
Blood of the New Testament," words found in all the "^CTTupt 
Litnrgiee. 

WORKS OF CORPORAL MERCY.— The corporal works of 
mercy are: — {1) To feed the hungry; {2) to give drink to the 
thirsty ; (3) to clothe the naked ; (4) to visit and ransom the cap- 
tivea ; (5) to shelter the harbourless ; (6) to visit the sick ; (7) 
to bury the dead. 

WORKS OF SPIRITUAL MERCY.- The spiritoal works 
of mercy are : — (1) To correct the sinner ; (2) to instmct the 
ignorant ; (3) to counsel the doubtful ; (4) to comfort the sorrow- 
ftl; (5) to bear wrongs patiently; (6) to forgive all injnriee; 
(7) to pray both for the qnick and the dead. 

WORSHIP. — The act of paying Divine hononra to the 
Supreme Being, or the honours thus paid. Anciently, this term 
had a wider signification than it bears at present. There an 
several kinds of worship, one of which — the highest — may be 
given only to Almighty God ; inferior worship is given to angvls, 
saints, and men stiU in the flesh ; e.g., to kinj^, magistrates, Ac. 

WREATH (Saxon, wreath, wraelh). — 1. A circular garland 
of flowers, intertwined. 2. A chaplet. 3, That which is inter- 
woven or entwined. Such symbols were made use of to designate 
certain saints, and are found represented both in old MSS., 
stained glass, and on the lower panels of rood-screens. A wreath 
of flowers, sometimes designated a " marriage crown," was often 
placed on the head of a virgin bride. Wreaths were also carried 
at funerals. One, of the seventeenth century, remains suspended 
in the south aisle of St. Alban's Abbey. And they were anciently, * 
and are now not uncommonly, put upon graves and memorial 
crosses, 

WRENNING-DAY.— A t«rm used in certain parts of England 
to designate St. Stephen's day, because on that day a wren was 
stoned to death in commemoration of the Christian proto- 
martyr. 




T. — An abbreviation for the word " Ctriet." 



XTIAN, — An abbreviation for the word 

Christian." 

XTMAS. — An abbreviation for the 
word " Chriafcmas." 

XYLON.— The wood, i.e. the Ctobb on 
which Oar Lord was crucified. 

XTLOLATERS.— Literally "Worship- 
pers iif the wMod." A term of reproach applied by the Icono- 
clasts of old to orthodox Christians who rt-verenced both the 
symbol of their faith and representations of sacred persona and 
objects. 




CROSS. — A cross on a chaaable, in shape 
hke the letter Y. — See CHAsnBLBand Ceosb. 

YEARMINDS. — S«e Amnals or 

Amnualb. 

YEW-SUNDAY.— A term nsed i 

parts iif England to design&te Palm-San- 



YEW-TREE.— An evergreen tree of 
the genns taxJin, allied to the pines, valued for its wood or 
timber. The yew-tree is very comrnonly found planted in our 
ancient churchyards. It was used of old to decorate churches at 
ChnBtmos, Palm-Sunday, and Easter. 

TliB. — An old form of the word "aisle." 

THAGE. — An old form of the word " image." 

TMBRE. — An ancient mode of spelling " ember ; " so writtem 
in tlie statntory enactments of King Alfred and Canute. 

TOBK USE. — A term employed to designate that rite which, 
taking its name from the Cathedral of York, was commonly used 
in the northern province of England prior to the Reformation. 



Printed editions of the York Ritual were issued A.D. 1616, 1518, 
and 1532. Zn the main it differs only slightly from that 
SaUsbnry ; first, in the manner of making the first oblataon, m 
Booondly, in the words used by the Priest in partaking of thi 
Sacrament. Other minor differences exist, but they are onim- 
portant. 

TXJLE-BODGHS.— Branches of holly, ivy, yew, and miatletw 
used to dccomte churches tuid pnvate houses at Christmas. 

YULE FESTlTAIi {Saion, ivUi, geohal, jeftw/).— A name 
anciontly given to Christmas. 

■The three Masses of Christmas-day. 
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ION. — I. A hill in the city at JemaUem, 
Trhich, after the capture of that ci^* be- 
came the royal residence of David and fai- 

successors. Hence {2} the tbeocraoy or 
Church of God. 

ZONE (Latin, norm-; Greek, Cwv«)-— 

1. A belt or girdle worn by religioufi. 

2. The girdle of iin alb is aometimee s<< 
called. 

ZOOLATRT {Greek, JJwov and Xarpi(a). — The worslup of 
animals. 

ZUCHETTO.— The ItaEan term for a skoll-cap. The Pope's 
ia of white ; a cai-dinal's is of scarlet ; a bishop's is purple ; a 

ZUPFOLO.— A little flageolet or flute, used in outdoor i^i- 
gious services by the Italian peasantry. 

ZYMITE. — A Greek term for a priest who celebrates with 
nnleaveaed bread, 



